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PREFACE 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  projected  series  on  the 
(  ladies  of  American  Lihrariatiship.     The  title  is  inU  u. led 

how  clearly  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  work.  \ 
classic  is  not  necessarily  np  to  date.  It  is  not  necessarily 
intere->tin-  reading  at  the  present  day.  It  is  something 
that  lias  marked  a  st.-^e  of  progress]  that  has  affected 
and  altered  modes  of  thought  and  methods  of  work,  or 

reflected  in  some  way  such  alterations,  thereby  be 
coinini;-    of    |>iTinanriit     \ahu-.       The    papers    gathered    in 
the-e  volumes  \\  ill  he  in  mam  cases  out  of  date,  hut  each, 
it  is   believed,   has   p1;i\ed    its   part,   cither   in   making   the 
modern  library   what   it   is  or  in  chronicling  the  changes 
that  ha\e  hr.  .n-ht   it   about.  ;ii    the  \ «  r\    time  \\lieu  lh< 
changes  were  made. 

It  is  part  oi  the  plan  of  the  \\oil,  to  give  the  exact 
\\ords  of  tin-  various  \\riters  i|iioU-d.  \-.\\  raiH'oiis  mat- 
ter has  been  (.initted  here  and  there,  but  such  Omissions 
are  alwa\s  indicated  and  nothing  is  -i\en  in  paraphrase 
or  ab-lract.  Brief;<  .  i-lanai'  >r\  r.iatl'-,'  has  been  inserted 
where  it  appeared  td  :"'  llfiC^SSary. 

l;.vi-r\  thin-   lu-u-   repri'il>--i   is  ac-  e->ible  s,  .nicwheri-  t,. 
niebodv.  but    there   is  a  gc'od    .     '  on    for  making   it    all 
accessible  in  one  collected  *•<-<  \  to  .  • '••••  bod\-.    The  da 

ics  of  i.nr   pri.t'e   JlOn 'ctt'C   Iilile   read,    t'nr   the    reason   that 
the\    are  scattered.      It  ma\    u^t   be  presumptuous  in  hope 
that  an  attempt.  howe\er  inadei|ua|e.  |,,  colled  and  cla 
them,    \\ill    meet    the    appro\al    of   librarians. 
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6  PREFACE 

In  response  to  what  seems  to  be  a  general  demand,  this 
first  volume  of  the  series  has  been  devoted  to  the  relations 
between  the  library  and  the  school.  Upon  the  reception 
accorded  to  it  will  depend  the  further  continuance  of  the 
enterprise. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  kind  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  library-school  authorities,  and  in  particular  the 
aid  of  Miss  Effie  L.  Power,  Supervisor  of  Children's 
work  in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  which  has  been  of 
great  value  in  the  selection  and  grouping  of  the  material. 

ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK. 
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'I'lic  necessity  for  an  introduction  to  this  siihjret  hy 

the  Ivlil'-r  i-  in  lar.^r  |>art  oh\iatol  h\    the  r\i-trnee  of  a 
hi-toriral  -krtrli  l>y  JoM-pliim-    \-lanis  Katlilioiu-,  now  \ 
.liiv.-tor  of   tin-    Trait    ln>tiliitr    l.ihrary    school,    rra«l    !>«• 
forr  tin-  I  .on-    l-lanil  Lihran   I  'lull  on   |\-li.  7.  l('Ol.    'I  hi- 

^  the  lii>tor\   of  the  xnhjrct  <lo\vn  to  that  date,  niak- 
it    necessaf)    oul\    to   ^uiinnai'i/i-,   at    tin-  rlo>r   o|    the 

i,  tlit-  i-vriit-  of  tin1  tliirkvn  -uli-ri|iiriit  x 
Kathhonc's  ski-teh    l'o]]o\vs: 


'I'lic  \<-;ir  1X7(1  i-  ii-n.  illy  tnkcii  as  the  -tart  Mi^-p"Uit  i-t 
\\hat  u  r  call  the  "iii<nlcrii  liKrary  ni"\  rninit  "  In  it  tin 
l.il'ntry  Joiinml  \v;i-  l»irn.  tli<-  \in.-rican  l.il.r.n\  ^SS.O 

•.itioii    \va-    fi.tiinlrd.    the    -real    <  i«  i\  rrnmnit    repnrt    on    li 
Krarie-    i--iiei|,    ami    in    that    \  ear    \\  e    Inul    reei.nle.l    the    tir-l 

tion  "l"  the  •.•-"•I  (•,  In-  i|cri\ei|  fi.ini  a  |i..-sil.l. 
i.|Miali»n  lietueeii  liluarie-  ami  -ilm"l-  The  disCOVCI 
tin-  |>c.-sihility  was  m.nh  imt  liy  a  lilirarian  i>r  a  ha-lui.  Imt 

.1    man    tn    whns,-    \\i>il..m    ami    in-ii;ht    the    eduntiy 
mneh     lii--ii|e-,    (   hath-     l-'rami-     Adam-,    Jr.       In    an     .iddri--- 

.ie     the     teachers     "I"     <Jnim-\,     Ma--.,     printed     in     the     I  i- 
hr,ny     J«nrn<il,     \«\.      I,     \<.       \\   .      Mr.       \'lam-      -  Jlini; 

altenli"ii    t«>    the    danger    of    ii-acliin^    ehihlic-n    lm\v    !.•    read 
\vitlimit    i^iviiu;    them    at    tin     -anie    time   a    l"\e    li-r    i  ......  1    : 
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ing:  "I  do  not  know  that  what  I  am  about  to  suggest  has 
been  attempted  anywhere,  but  I  feel  great  confidence  that 
it  would  succeed.  Having  started  the  child  by  means  of 
what  we  call  a  common  school  course,  the  process  of  further 
self-education  is  to  begin.  The  great  means  is  through 
much  reading  of  books.  But  we  teach  children  to  read;  we 
do  not  teach  them  how  to  read.  That,  the  one  all-important 
thing,  the  great  connecting  link  between  education  and  self 
education,  between  means  and  end — that  one  link  we  make 
no  effort  to  supply.  As  long  as  we  do  not  make  an  effort 
to  supply  it,  our  school  system  in  its  result  is,  and  will  re- 
main miserably  deficient.  For  now,  be  it  remembered,  the 
child  of  the  poorest  man  in  Quincy  has  an  access  as  free  as 
the  son  of  a  millionaire  or  the  student  of  Harvard  College 
to  what  is,  for  practical  general  use,  a  perfect  library.  Yet 
though  the  school  and  library  stand  on  our  main  street  side 
by  side,  there  is,  so  to  speak,  no  bridge  leading  from  the  one 
to  the  other." 

To  the  building  of  this  bridge  Mr.  Adams  contributed  in 
very  large  measure.  Until  18/9  the  indexes  of  the  Library 
Journal  throw  no  light  on  the  subject,  though  doubtless 
work  was  done  and  thought  expended  upon  it.  At  the  con- 
ference of  the  American  Library  Association  in  Boston, 
1879,  the  reading  of  children  was  discussed  and  Mr.  Foster, 
of  Providence,  read  a  paper  on  "The  school  and  library,  their 
mutual  relations" — the  purpose  of  the  article  being  "to  cite 
some  of  the  reasons  why  co-operation  between  the  school 
and  library  is  desirable  and  necessary."  Effective  co-opera- 
tion, he  says,  presupposes  three  things:  mutual  understand- 
ing, mutual  acquaintance,  and  mutual  action. 

The  need  felt  by  the  teacher  was  voiced  at  this  same 
meeting  by  R.  C.  Metcalf,  Master  of  Wells  School,  Boston, 
in  an  article  on  "Reading  in  public  schools."  Having  indi- 
cated how  I  would  cultivate  the  taste  and  direct  the  choice 
of  the  pupil,  Mr.  Metcalf  says,  "It  only  remains  to  suggest 
how,  in  my  opinion,  the  public  library  can  be  made  a  great 
public  benefit,  rather  than  what  it  too  frequently  is,  a  great 
public  nuisance.  So  long  as  our  pupils  are  allowed  free  ac- 
cess to  a  public  library  without  direction  as  to  choice,  either 
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by    parent,    teacher,    or    librarian,    we    can    look    f«M-    n<>    n I 

result^."     .\-ain,  complaining  of  the  distance  between    9<  h"ol- 
and    (lie    library,   and    (In-    lack    of    branch    libraries,   he    Si 
"Some  |)lan  must  I>e  devised  whereby  tlu-  principal  or  teacln  r 
van    draw    from   (lie   library   such   books   as    his    pupils   may    • 
and   deliver  them  at  liis  dc-k  whene\  ,-r  the  school   work 

its  tlu-ir  use."  This  meeting,  at  \vlnVli  for  the  first  time 
librarians  and  teachers  were  brought  together  to  COmpan 
needs  and  opportunities,  had  doubtless  very  threat  inlliirin  i  . 
'I'he  first  record  wliicli  ui\es  the  result  of  actual  cxperi 
ence  in  carrying  on  this  work  is  found  in  a  paper  read  by 
M>.  S  S  <ir--en,  librarian  of  the  Worcester  Public  Library,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  AnuTiran  Social  Si'ience  Association  in 

lXS<).        Mr.    (ireell    tells    of    a    Conference     betueen     the     siiperill 
telldeill    of    the    public    schoo1>.    a    member    of    the    school    com 
mittee.  \vlio  was  also  a   member  of  the  board  of  director-   ol 
the    public    library,    the    principal    of    (he    normal    school,    and 
the   librarian   of  (he  public   library,  in   the  fall   of   1X71).     These 
gentlemen    decided    that    the    schoid     -Indies    could    be    made 
more     interesting     and     profitable     by     the    aid    of    the     library 
and   proceeded   to  consider  practical   means  by   which   this   re 
suit    could    be    accomplished.      (leo-raphy   was    selected    as    the 
first    subject  of  the   experiment :    the   teachers   of  the    7th,  8th. 
and  ijth   grades  were  addressed  by  the  librarian  who  set    forth 
the  plan  and  asked   them   to  select  a  countr\    they  would   like 
to   have    illustrated    in   this   way.      A    meeting  was   then    held   in 
the    library    \\hen    the    librarian    explained    to    the    teachers    ol 

these    LTadi         til.      Use    that    collbl    be    made    o!  »UP    of    books 

of    tra\(d    in    connection    with    tin  i.i|ihy    of    the    cuiiitiv 

Selected.      The    librarian    then    risked    them    to    keep    him    in- 
formed    from    time    to    time    of    t  •  tO    be     studied, 
that    he    iniuht    keep    books    on    hand    suitable    for    school    use 
The    work   was    started   at    once;    the   library    i-siied    two   kinds 

tie     for    the     benefit     of    the  Is     themselves,     tin- 

other    to    be    Used    by    the    (•  for    the    benefit     of    the     scl|o| 

books    ( a    number    that    seems    to    have    been    adopted 
bv  libr.i-  i    standard*    to  be  taken   ,,nt   on  the   former  and 

twelve  mi  the  latter.       111.     i.achcrs  were  also  invited   to  brin- 
tln-ir   classes   to    the    library    from    time    to    time,    for    the    pur- 
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pose  of  seeing  large  collections  of  books,  pictures  and  other 
objects  bearing  on  some  subject  they  were  studying.  Thi§ 
article  setting  forth  the  methods  actually  used  and  found 
successful,  stimulated  other  libraries  to  attempt  the  same 
kind  of  work.  By  1882  the  movement  was  under  headway; 
reports  appear  in  the  Library  Journal  from  Indianapolis, 
Midclletown,  Ct.,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati;  in  1883,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  report  of  their  work. 
The  preparation  of  catalogs  of  children's  books,  visits  of 
teachers  and  classes  to  the  library  for  talks  about  books,  and 
the  issue  of  books  for  use  in  the  schoolroom  are  the  means 
of  co-operation  reported  on  at  this  time.  Mr.  Green  gives 
detailed  reports  in  the  Journal  both  for  1882  and  1883  of  the 
growth  of  the  work  in  Worcester.  Among  the  meth- 
ods used,  beside  those  spoken  of  in  this  article  of  1880,  is 
the  connection  formed  with  the  high  school.  Squads  of  ten 
boys  and  girls  who  were  studying  Greek  and  Roman  history 
were  sent  to  the  library  during  school  hours  to  look  at  the 
books,  pictures,  etc.,  illustrative  of  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, the  scholars  being  required  to  write  descriptions 
of  the  objects  seen.  The  librarian  met  the  scholars  person- 
ally and  took  the  occasion  to  see  that  they  were  using  the 
books  properly,  showing  them  the  uses  of  indexes,  tables 
of  contents,  page  headings,  etc.  Bulletins  of  new  books  were 
sent  to  the  schools  and  a  copy  of  the  library  catalog  placed 
in  each  room. 

In  1885  a  report  was  made  to  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation on  the  work  with  schools  done  by  libraries  through- 
out the  country.  Reports  were  received  from  75  libraries, 
37  of  which  reported  that  official  connection  had  been  made 
with  the  schools,  special  privileges  being  granted  teachers 
and  pupils  and  direct  efforts  made  to  add  interest  to  the 
school  work.  Miss  Hannah  P.  James,  the  compiler,  sums 
up  the  possibilities  suggested  by  the  report: 

1.  That  the  librarian  should  confer  with  the  teachers  to 
convince  them  of  his  desire  and  ability  to  help  them. 

2.  That  teacher-    sh  uld   be   allowed   to   take  any   suitable 
books  for  use  in  school  work. 
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I  liat    teachers   !><•   snppij,  d   with  applications   to  dis- 
tribute i"  i>ii|)ils. 

-4-       reachetS    should    he    indm-ed    t»    inform    the    lihrarian 

as  '"  tllr  com         of  stud\    t<i  In-  pursued,  that  lists  of  usc- 
ml  ami  interesting  hunks  In-   made   for  use  of  school. 

Siu-h   lists   to   In-   |.rinu-«l  ami   distrihuted   or   posted    in 
51  li'  »ol. 

''•     Lists  of  jiui-nih-  ho,,ks  arranged  in  attractive  general 

courses   to   be  posted    in   the   lihrary  ami   printed    iii   the   • 

(  ollections  of  wholesome   books  {»  In-  sent  to  cl 
1  1  M  mis. 

In  i  xx,-  Mr.  Green  reports  that  he  had  placed  in  four  ,,f 
the  hi-hrr  grades  of  the  scl  .....  I  libraries  of  al.ont  100  vol- 
umes. This  experimeni  was  tried  in  Milwaukee  in  isss  with 
marked  succi  \  report  iron,  (lev.  -land  iii  ix.,i  records 

thr    ~':  of    the    experimeni    of    plai-in-    small    lihrari.-s    ,,f 

•l1"""    50    volume-,    ii,    01     srhool-rooms.      The    books    w< 
^""I'ly  charged   to  the  teacher,  one  of  the  library  assistants 
visiting  each  room  once  a  month  to  eherk  up  the  books.    The 

I  .....  ks    were    issued    to    the    pupils    for    home    reading.     The 
i'.  ''her-  were  enthusiastic  over  the  value  of  the  experimeni 
and  unanimous  in  their  desire   For  its  continuance 

1  '''•   lubjecj   was  given  a  prominent  plan-  at  the  meeting 
of  ill-'  Librarj    Association  at  Chicago  in   iS.^.     h   is 
'"«   '"  note   the   growing   sentimenl    in   favor  of  doing  awaj 
\\iili   restrictions  and  allowing   the   teachers  as  many"  hooks 
as  tin  \   may  need. 

r"   |X''l   Miss  Si.  :n  n  .  then  of  the   Milwaukee   Public   l.i 
made  a  repori  before  the   V  L.   \    on  <  hildren's  reading 
'''•"    ILI^   1|;"'    f;"-   reai  hing    results.     Questions   touching    all 
points   conn<  .  t<  d    u.th   children's   reading    wen    senl    ti 
lll"'"i'  ».  ••""'  repl  d  fro,,,  i.  ,5.    The  points  •  I13 

phasized  were  the  advisability  of  almiM,;,^  ,i,(.  .,...,.  i,nn', 
'"'   children,  the  limitations  ,,,,  the  numb  loaned 

'"   ''••"her,.  .md   desirability   of  circulating   pictures  as   well 
•ls  '  .....  '•    '"  ^e    •  hools,  and     ol  31  momeni  to  librari 

l1"'   -"'''"  '   of  a     pei  i.il   room   For  children  and  an  al 
tendanl  who  -li..nl.l  have  the  supen 

II  WOUld  be  hard  to  overestimate  tin-  el'fe,  t   Of  ,!„, 
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stimulating  paper.  From  it  may  be  dated  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  children's  rooms,  of  a  course  for  the  training 
of  children's  librarians,  in  two  of  the  leading  library  schools, 
and  a  growing  interest  in  and  study  of  children's  books,  all 
of  which  has  done  much  towards  preparing  librarians  for 
the  more  intelligent  performance  of  their  share  of  the  co- 
operative work  with  the  schools. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  other  side,  what  has  been 
done  by  the  schools  in  the  direction  of  promoting  closer  re- 
lations with  libraries?  Looking  through  the  volumes  of  Ed- 
ucation, I  find  up  to  1889  only  one  mention  of  the  subject, 
and  that  a  casual  reference,  in  an  article  on  the  Quincy 
methods,  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  library  in  mak- 
ing out  a  list  of  books  for  the  schools. 

In  1889,  a  school  superintendent  suggested,  in  an  article 
on  the  teaching  of  literature,  that  the  teachers  take  their 
classes  to  the  library  periodically  and  that  they  borrow  books 
from  the  library  for  use  in  the  class-rooms.  In  the  same 
volume,  however,  is  an  extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey  in  Library  Notes  for  June,  1888,  on  "Libraries  as  re- 
lated to  the  educational  work  of  the  state,"  which  was  ac- 
companied by  the  editorial  suggestion  that  the  article  would 
repay  reading  by  any  thoughtful  reader. 

In  1880  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  read  a  paper  before 
the  National  Education  Association  on  "School  superinten- 
dency,"  in  which— speaking  of  the  Quincy  schools— he  says: 
"We"  try  now  to  treat  the  child  throughout  as  a  moral,  rea- 
soning being,  and  not  as  an  automaton,  and  so  we  begin 
with  Froebel's  method  and  end  with  the  public  library.  They 
are  both  factors  in  our  Quincy  common  schools  now,  only 
the  library  is  far  the  more  important  factor  of  the  two." 

The  first  paper  distinctly  on  the  subject  of  the  library 
and  the  school  was  presented  before  the  association  in  1887 
by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  principal  of  the  state  normal 
school  of  Providence,  R.  I.  It  dealt  chiefly  with  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  the  pupil  how  to  use  books,  indexes,  refer- 
ences, etc.,  noting  in  passing  that  in  Providence,  Worcester, 
and  other  cities,  sets  of  books  can  be  taken  from  the  public 
library,  for  school  use. 
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In    iXXX  it   is   ii"te, I   in  an  article  mi   din  .  tin-    pupil's   n ad 
that    "lli<-    sehool    nr    lily    library,    In-    it    I.H  mall,    n 

ri-hlly   used  \vill   pro\e  an   incalculable   benefit.''     Talk-  about 

1 Us    1>\    <•<  ini])i  tent    guides    ami    carefnlh     prepared    lists    arc 

inciitii  >IH  -d  a-  annul-  tin-  possible  means  1>\    which  benefit   may 

derived. 

Tin-  tirst  complete  presentation  «\  tin-  snliji-rt  before 
tin-  association  \\as  in  iXijj  \\hen  Mi.  r.n-tt,  librarian  "I"  the 
t'lcvelaiid  I'nlilir  Library,  read  a  paper  «.n  "Tin-  relation- 
nf  the-  public  library  to  tin-  public  schools."  After  a  bri«  i 
historic  siiinniary  ami  ilr-rript  \<  >n  i-f  work  ibiiu-  in  Worcester, 
Milwaukee,  ami  other  libraries,  he  v;i\es  in  detail  the  wurk 

•  it"    his    dwn    library,    which    work    hail    its    bc-inniiiL;    in    a    r< 
mark    niailc     by     mic     i»f    lln-     supn  \  i-in-     pi  incijials     mi     tin1 
inarkdl     superiority    in     -.-m  ral     in  l'i  irinat  i"ii,     sliown     by    the 
pupils    i.t"    a    -chi,i,l    situateil    near    the    library    nver    tli->se    ol 
am'ther   far  auay,  which   sli,-   f,-lt   i-niihl   be  accniinted   \,,\-  mily 
by   the   fact   of  their   n-e  of  the  library.      This   h-,1    t,,   the   semi 

in-    of   a    feu    1 Us    i..    -onie   of   the    more   ilistant    schools     in 

order   (•>  place  1 U,   in    the  hamL   of  children   who  could    m>t 

'i     the    library,    but    the    plan    uas    SO    successful,    and    de 
\.|"|,ed    SO    man\    um- \]ifi-(ed    advantages    that     Mr.    I'.rett    de 

•  laied   himself  in   fa\o,    ,,f  usin-    this   method   ,>f  placin 

in    the    hands    of    pupils    e\.-n    if    the    school  Inmse    si |    m-\t 

do,,r    to    the    library. 

In   the    !•  due  at  ion  a  I    loinnal    lor    \o\'  niber    |S.  i|.   app< 
an    aitiile    b\     I  M      1'i.Uhaiii    "u    the    work    \\ilh    .sclimils    done 

l>\    the   Milwaukee    Library.     This   attract  '    attention 

in    the    school    wild    and    did    as    much    perhaps    a>    an>     one 
thin-    lo    awaken    an    inleiest    JM    t|)r    sul.ject    on    the    |.art    ol 

hers  tliron-lioiit   the  country.     The  library    recei\  ed  BC(  I 
for    particulars    about    the    \\ork. 

In     I  X.jo    an     imi'o  riant     gtep     W3  by    the     Natii 

l-'.ilu. •ational    Association,      \    |.etitiou   requ  •  tab- 

lisliinent  iment    was    presented    by    Mehd 

.Hid    uas  unanimously    adopted.       It    u                :<-d    thai 

Us    held    "should  Cover    fully    s,-]|oo|    and    pedagogic    bbi 

but    that    il  \\ork    should    be    the    practii 

that    edinatioii  longer    for    \.nith,    and                    limited 
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course  in  a  school,  but  that  it  is  really  a  matter  for  adults  as 
well  as  youth,  for  life  not  for  the  course,  to  be  carried  on  at 
home  as  well  as  in  the  school.  .  .  .  This  means  that  edu- 
cation must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  reading  and  that,  if 
the  libraries  are  to  furnish  the  books  and  give  all  necessary 
help  in  their  proper  field,  the  schools  must  furnish  the  read- 
ers." 

The  American  Library  Association  in  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Library  Depart- 
ment of  the  Educational  Association. 

In  1897  a  committee  of  teachers  and  librarians  was 
formed  to  report  on  the  relations  of  public  libraries  to  the 
public  schools,  to  indicate  methods  of  co-operation  by  which 
the  usefulness  of  both  may  be  increased.  In  1898  the  com- 
mittee made  a  preliminary  report.  The  practical  nature  of 
its  work  may  be  shown  by  the  lists  of  subjects  reported  for 
investigation: 

To  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  relations  now  ex- 
isting. 

To  pursue  this  examination  in  such  a  way,  through  cir- 
culars and  through  the  columns  of  the  educational  and  library 
papers,  as  to  inform  the  greatest  number  of  people  of  what 
is  now  being  done. 

To   examine  with   care   such   questions  as: 

How  to  induce  librarians  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  needs  of  the  school-room  and  teachers  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  public  libraries. 

How  to  encourage  normal  schools  to  give  more  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 

How  to  induce  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to 
establish  "schools  of  the  book." 

How  to  promote  the  introduction  of  school-room  li- 
braries. 

How  to  induce  more  public  libraries  to  open  special  de- 
partments for  children  and  teachers. 

How  to  increase  the  interest  of  parents  in  the  reading 
of  their  children. 
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How  t..  make  more  accessible  for  parents  and  trailers 
select  and  annotated  li.sts  of  book^  for  tin-  ><nin-  and  how- 
to  promote  their  i; 

|[o\v  to  promote  close  rel.itioiis  through  meetings  and 
otherwise  Lctwccii  teachers,  parents,  and  librarians. 

ll«>\v  to  arrive  at  conclusions  of  value  in  regard  to  the- 
treatment  of  \«uu^  peo|)le,  as  far  as  reading  is  concerned. 
during  tile  adi  >leS(  ent  pern  id. 

Mow  to  convey  to  s.-ho.d  hoards  and  teachers  in  remote 
district-,  a  sense  of  their  needs  in  the  wa\  of  ^ood  Look-,  \\ell 

.  and  information  as  to  Lou  Midi  Looks  can  Lest  Le 
secured. 

'I  In-  r tnittee   made  a  thorough   in\  est  ii^at  ion   of  tin-   sil- 

n. in, ,n  ailing  these  lines  and  a  full  re|M.rt  was  presented  at 
tin-  annual  meeting  of  the  National  KdiK'atioiial  Association 
in  iSiji).  'I'his  report  which  is  pnldished  Ly  the  association 

in  pamphlet  form  t<>u>-he>  \\}« >\\  every  a-pect  of  co-operative 
work,  include^  -radi-d  lists  for  supplemental  reading  ami 
silh.nl  u^e,  analy/es  the  work  IH>W  Leiii.n  done  in  \arious 
Centers,  and  contains  much  practical  advice  Loth  for  liLr.uian 
and  lea»  her. 

Thus  th.se  two  ^n -at  factors  of  our  educational  system 
IKIM-  Leeii  Lrmi.uht  to-eiher  and  the  Lrid-e  suggested  L> 
Mr.  Adam-,  _s  years  ago  has  i.eeu  made  fast  {,,  its  moorings 

on  ritlu-r  side.  I  ,,  the  liLrariaii'-  knowledge  of  the  Look  is 
joineil  the  teacher's  kin»\\Ii-d^t-  of  the  child  and  from  this 

coinLiiialioii    tin-re    must    result    a    po\\er    working     foi     •. I, 

the    ior.-(-    of   which    cannot    Le    estimated. 

\\  e  udl  (onsider  Lrielly  one  or  t  \\  ii  Concrete  examples 
o|  work  a  carried  mi  lo.las.  I  »ne  of  the  most  important 
evidences  ot  CO-Operation  is  the  recent  puLI  ical  ii  m  L\  the 
1  amegie  I  iLiai\  of  I'lttsLm  •.•!!  ,,|  ,(  "(Haded  and  amiotatid 

catalog  "I   I ks  in  tin-  i  arnegie   I  iLiai\    oi    I'utsLni -h   foi 

the    ll>e    of    the    eil_s     school-,."      In    |  Si ,' ,    the    IlLlaliall.    Ml       \lldel 
son,    addressed     the     -•   1 1     pi  lib   iji.il  -,     ),,    ni'.'.e    ,i     111'  lelll 

atii    • 'i '.'.ini/at  ion   of   the   u  ••!  k   oi    the   liLi.us    with    the   s.  1 U 

\    '  i  iinmil  lee    was   appointed    |,.   CO-Operate    with    the    lilx  .11  i.ui 

and    hi      as^i^t, nils    in    the    selertimi    ,,i    a    li^l     ol     1 k,    sint.d 

t"    the    dittiunt     gTadefl     -np|demeni,il    to    the    oidinaiv     text 
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books.  The  following  subjects  were  selected:  Nature,  Ge- 
ography, History,  Language,  General  literature,  Art,  Kinder- 
garten, Pedagogy,  and  High  school  reading.  A  sub-commit- 
tee was  formed  to  cover  each  subject.  The  list  is  divided 
into  grades  and  by  subject  under  each  grade.  Each  entry 
is  annotated  and  repeated  in  full  under  each  grade  to  which 
it  is  assigned,  and  the  work  concludes  with  an  author  and 
title  index,  the  grade  or  grades  being  indicated  by  figures. 
This  catalog  will  be  of  use  not  only  to  the  teachers  of  Pitts- 
burgh, but  to  the  librarians  and  teachers  the  country  over. 
Prefacing  the  list  is  a  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Samuel  Andrews,  saying,  in  part:  "The 
accompanying  catalog  is,  in  my  opinion  a  most  important 
school  document.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  something  unique. 
It  is  gratifying  to  me,  first,  as  indicating  the  harmony  exist- 
ing between  the  library  authorities  and  the  school  principals 
in  their  mutual  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  people;  sec- 
ond, by  reason  of  the  evidence,  manifest  on  every  page,  of 
the  conscientious  censorship  exercised  in  its  preparation.  I 
feel  confident  that  it  will  lie  a  means  of  vitalizing  the  entire 
\v«>rk  of  the  schools,  of  awakening  among  the  pupils  that 
enthusiasm  for  good  reading  which  is  the  highest  guarantee 
of  true  culture,  good  habits,  and  genuine  character." 

In  Buffalo  the  work  of  sending  libraries  and  pictures 
to  the  schools  has  been  carried  on  for  about  three  years. 
The  librarian  gives  as  his  experience  that  the  most  difficult 
problem  is  fitting  the  books  to  the  proper  grades  in  the 
schools.  Each  school,  each  class,  must  be  studied  with  the 
teacher's  help  before  intelligent  assignment  of  books  can  he 
made.  For  example,  children  in  the  poorer  districts  and 
children  of  foreign-born  parents  need  much  simpler  books 
than  children  in  corresponding  grades  with  different  home 
surroundings. 

A  quotation  from  the  annual  report  of  the  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  work  at  the  Buffalo  library,  will  give  a  better 
idea  than  any  description  could  of  some  results  of  this 
effort: 

"From  the  principals  who  are  all  interested  and,  I  believe, 
all  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement,  from  the  teach- 
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rs  ami,  in  tier  still,  from  thr  children  themselves,  we  have 

]    mans     assurance^    lliat    they    an-    not    only 
with    the   service,   1'iit    that    the   result  oing    tu   IK-   all   that 

and  in. .re.  The  principal  of  an  east-side  school, 
win-re  fully  75  |H  r  cent  nf  the  parents  are  foreign  bom,  has 
stated  that  beyond  any  di.nl. t  tin-  moral  tone  of  hi-  districts 
has  hri-ii  marvclously  changed  fur  the  licttcr  in  the  last 
thrrr  yeai 

Tin-  scho.d  circulation  al"iir,  in  I'.ul'falo  hist  year  was 
i'ij.n.}5  \olumes,  and  nf  this,  the  lilirarian,  Mr.  Elmendorf, 
writes;  "It  is  the  best  work  the  library  is  dnin.u'.  and  the 
federation,  imt  the  uninii.  nf  the  public  school  and  the  puldir 
lilirarv  seems  the  most  important  st,.p  in  modern  demo- 
cratic education." 

A    still    further   step   has   h.  en   taken   hy   the    \\'ehstrr    Free 
Library,  conin-.-ted  with  the    l\a-t    Side    HOUM-,  of    \'e\\    \'ork. 
in   the  direction  of  sUppl>iii-   the   schools  uith   illustrative   ma- 
leri.il    to   intensify    the   interest    in    school    \\ork;   collection 
,pr.  miens,  cal.    zoological,    to    illustrate    nature    work, 

anatomical  models,  historical  relics,  and  ..dh-rtioiis  ,.|  o|i- 
jectS  iiitt-nded  to  make  real  to  the  children  (he  life,  man- 
IHT~.  and  customs  (,f  the  countries  about  which  they  are 
stiiilvinu.  (if  this  work,  one  teacher  urote  recently:  "The 
•jirls  told  me  last  term,  that  until  they  had  seen  \otii  Mex 
ican  exhibit  they  had  an  idea  that  \fexuo  was  a  wilderness; 

and  South    America!     \\eii,  it  was  a  land  of  savages  ami  wild 

bra 

'i  his   work  ihat    the   next   advance   in   educational 

•  n    miis|    be    in    the    direction  petaliou    \\ith    the 

museum.       If    to    the    lilirarv.    and    tin-    school,    uhich.    \\oikiny 

•her.    shall    awaken    and    feed    a    love    of    reading,    is    addi  il 
the    museum     \\ith     its    pOWCf    to    vuil'v     and     make     real     that 
uhich    is   read,   the   re-ull    shall    be   an   education   that    shall    en 
i  nil,    widen,   and    uplift    the    life    of    suci  :uT.itioiis. 

Ills)  after  I  In-  |irn<i,|  \\  jth  \\liicli  I  lie  ;iln  i\  e  Lelrli  etuis 
canir  tin-  cstalilisliiiu-nt  nf  a  s|n-cial  de|  1.1 1  I  nictit  <  1 1"  \\nrk 
uith  scl Is  in  llir  \Y\v  \i>\l  I'tilili.-  l.ilnat\.  In 

III'  il'f   I CiTIlt    \  r.ll  s,  r,  n  i|irl  .ill.  i||   liel  \\  ceil    llbl  al  \     .ill.]    sclli  n  •! 
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in  their  common  educational  work  has  become  more  or 
less  standardized.  Discussion  has  proceeded  on  the  lines 
of  libraries  in  and  for  the  schools  themselves,  the  serv- 
ice of  schoolhouses  as  public  deposit  or  delivery  stations 
for  libraries,  and  the  giving  of  instruction  in  schools 
regarding  the  intelligent  use  of  library  facilities  by 
teachers  and  scholars. 

Beginning  now  with  Mr.  Adams'  address,  in  1876, 
papers  illustrating  the  progress  outlined  above  will  be 
given,  mostly  in  chronological  order. 


THE   PUBLIC   LIBRARY   AND  THE   PUBLIC 

SCIK  H  )|.S 


x  Kraiifi-  \danK.  author  of  thi^  .'irtirli-,  \vi-ll 
known  a-  ;i  |>iil>lu'i-t.  i-  lln-  -"ii  »f  ilk-  (  harK'- 
l-'ran.'U  \i|;iuis  \\\\«  -,  ,  well  1V|  nv-riik-d  hi-  o>nn- 
try  ;it  the  <  'onrl  of  St.  Jainr-  during  the  I  i\il 
\\  ar.  Mr  i-  a  ^rainl-i  >n  of  I  'rrsi.U'iit  Ji.lm  (Juiiu-y 
.  \.lanis  and  -rral-^raiKN'  m  of  I  'rcsidi-nl  J<>lm  .\d;un>. 
||t-  was  1'orn  iii  I'M  '-ton  in  IS.^5,  ^radiialrd  at 
Harvard  in  1^''  (LL.  D.,  1S''5)  and  afk-r  M-rvin-'  in 
ili<-  (  i\il  \\'ar.  li^-aiiu-  idrntilird  \\illi  railroad  intrrr-t  -. 
At  tin'  time  thU  addrr-^  \\as  .U'livrrrd,  lir  WES  (  'liairnian 
of  the  Massachusetts  I'.-anl  of  Uailway  Commissioners 
'111.-  address,  as  printrd,  i-  an  al»lrai'l  |irr|iarrd  l«>r  I  In- 
l.il>r<n-\'  Ji'iiniiil  i  An^.  .^1,  1S7/  }. 

\\",.   ]i;i,i   intciiilcd   ]..iu:   before   tin-,   t-i   give   "in-  n-.nl.T~ 

;i    sininii.ii  -,    "i    llii-    \  :iln:il>l«-    :nliln--.-.    <li-h\  .-i  i-«l    MUM.-    in«>nlli-> 

since    bi  chers    --t'    (.J"I|1(>.    Mass.,    !•>     Charles 

Francis    ^datns,   Jr.,   trustee   "t"   tli«-   <.jnin«  \    I'nKli.-    Library, 

.-Hid    :nilli.ii-    "I    tlii-    adiniralili-    notr-.    in    M-    catalogue,    "'  'n    tin- 
•Ahi.-li    .(.nl.  I    I..-    ma-  1.-    ..  I'   tin-    I'nl.li.-    l.il.raiv    ol    lli«-    \«\\\\ 

In  connection  \\itli  tli<-  -.-li""!   system   in   general,  ami  IM..I-I- 
j.  am.  -ill.  uly  \\iili  tin-  ln-.-li  ami  n|.|..-r  grade  grammar  s<  li- 

'I'll,-    paper    i-    |n-Miiaii>-nll\    SO   n>i-l'iil    tlial    u.-    m  .  .1    i-iiK    I'L  -a.  I 
"better    lair    llian    never"    in    •  H    I"    "'"'    K-a.l.r-.    n..\v.       It 

I-    |ilr^lllr.l    a-     CMlld.   ll-r.l     1  ,  v     Ml.     '  \       CuttCT,     ull.i     \\  ' 

'•'rin>   i-.   tin-   I'nlli  -I    ill   .n  -----  n    \''l    |>ulili-lii-«l   "t    a   MIL     H"ii   ..I 
t    importance   t"  "iir   li.un    lilii.m.  J,   <.ii<-   tlial    i-   "iiK    m~l 
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beginning  to  attract  the  attention  it  deserves.  Moreover,  it 
will  be  found  that  much  of  what  Mr.  Adams  says  of  the 
value  of  the  teacher's  influence  upon  individual  scholars, 
and  of  the  satisfaction  and  encouragement  which  conies  from 
it,  is  true,  with  very  slight  changes,  of  the  librarian.  The 
latter  must  continue  what  the  teacher  has  begun;  he  must 
make  a  beginning,  if  he  can,  where  the  teacher  has  failed, 
and  for  those  with  whom  the  teacher  has  not  come  in  con- 
tact; like  the  teacher,  he  must  add  this  to  duties  already 
engrossing;  like  him,  he  must  make  a  constant  series  of  ex- 
periments; and  again,  like  him,  he  must  be — and  no  doubt 
he  will  be — content,  if  in  one  case  in  a  hundred  he  produces 
any  visible  result.  He  needs  some  interest  and  effort  like 
this,  or  else  his  work,  however  well  done,  is  only  the  work 
of  a  clerk  or  of  a  bookworm." 

The  one  best  possible  result  of  a  common-school   edu- 
cation, says  Mr.  Adams,  its  great  end  and  aim,  should  be  to 
prepare   the   children   of   the   community   for   the   far   greater 
work    of    educating    themselves.      Now    in    education,    as    in 
almost   everything   else,   there    is   an   almost   irresistible    ten- 
dency to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.     In  the  schools  of 
this    town,    four    years    ago,    arithmetic,    grammar,    spelling, 
geography,  were  taught  as  if  to  be  able  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions in  the  textbooks  was  the  great  end  of  all  education.     It 
was  instruction  through  a  perpetual  system  of  conundrums. 
The  child  was  made  to  learn  some  queer  definition  in  words, 
or  some  disagreeable  puzzle  in  figures,  as  if  it  were  in  itself 
an   acquisition   of  value — something  to   be  kept  and   hoarded 
like    silver   dollars,   as   being   a   handy   thing   to   have    in    the 
house.     The  result  was   that  the   scholars  acquired   with   im- 
mense difficulty  something  which  they  forgot  with  equal  ease; 
and  when  they  left  our  grammar  schools  they  had  what  peo- 
ple are  pleased  to  call  the   rudiments  of  education,   and   yet 
not  one  in  twenty  of  them  could  sit  down  and  write  an  ordi- 
nary letter,   in   a  legible  hand,  with   ideas   clearly   expressed, 
in  words  correctly  spelled;  and  the  proportion  of  those  who 
left  school  with  either  the  ability  or  desire  to  further  educate 
themselves  was  scarcely  greater.     Scarcely  one  out  of  twenty 
of  those  who   leave  our   schools   ever  further  educate   them- 
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selves  in  any  u.reat  d  outside,  of  course,  of  an\   special 

trade  or  c.iliinw  through  which  thc\   earn  .1  living.     'I  In-  rea 

son  i>l"  this  is  oh\ioiis  enough;  and  il  is  not  tin-  lault  o|  the 
scholar.  It  is  tin-  fault  of  a  >\  Stem  which  l.rin-s  a  c.  .mmnnit  y 
up  in  tlir  idea  that  a  poor  knowledge  ,.f  the  rudiment-,  oi 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  constitutes  in  itsclt  an  edu 

cation.     N«'\v   i.n   the   contrary,   tin-   true   object   of   all   your 

lahors  is  ,omethiii.n  more  than  \<>  teach  rhildreii  to  read;  it 
should,  it'  it  is  to  accomplish  its  full  mission,  also  impart  to 
them  a  love  of  reading. 

A  man  or  \\omaii  whom  a  whole  childhood  spent  in  the 
common  sd K  has  made  aide  to  stnmlde  through  a  news- 
paper, or  lal.or  through  a  feu  trashy  1 k-.  is  scarcelj  bet- 
ter oil"  than  one  uho  cannot  read  at  all.  Indeed  I  doiilit  il  he 

or  >he  is  as  well  off,  for  it  has  long  been  observed  thai  a  verj 

small  of    hook    knouh-d-e    almost    uni\crsall\     takes    a 

depraved  shape      The  animal  will  come  oul      The  man   who 

(.111   hands    sp.dl   out    his  newspaper  conlines   his   l.dn.r   in    nine 

,,m    ,,t    ten    to    thus,,    highly    seasoned    portions   <-i    it 

\\hi.-h    relate    to    acts    "f    violence,    and    especially    (o    mind.  \ 

little  h.unini;  is  pro\  erliiall  y  a  dan-ei,>iis  thiiiL;;  and  the  less 
th,  h.irnin  re.iler  the  daiisjer. 

I    d,,   ii"t    know   that    uhat    1    am   aliotit    to   suggest    has  ever 

I, een  attempted  an\wli'-n-,  l,nt   I   feel  great  confidence  that  it 

\\ould    SUCCeed.       Having    starleil    the    child    \>\    means    of    uhat 
ue   call   a   common   school   course,    the    process   of   further    -ell 
erlncatioii    is    to    l.e-in.      'II'  'i    means    is    ihroiiL.'h    hooks. 

throiiL'h  much  reading   of  I ks.      I'.m   we  teach   chddien   to 

read:    u  e    do    no|     teach    them    how    to    read         Ihat.    the    one 

all  import. mi  ihiii'j     the  great  conne<  nil'.'  link  between  s«  hool 

education    and    s.di   education.    Intueen    imaiis    and    end      that 
one   link   u  e   mak-     no  -  Itoit    ),,   snp|d>.       \s   Ion;'    .is   ue   d,.   not 
make    an    etl,,rt    to    -upply    it.    our    s,ho.d    system    in    its    result 
and    will    leinam    mi-eialdy    deli.-jent.       1  or    now.    he    it 

Illemheled,     tile     ,lllhl     of    tile     | FCSt     III. Ill     111     <._>  1 1 1 II  c  \  .     the-     . 

ipring    •'!    our    paupers    e\en.   ha-   an    access   as    ire,-   as    the    sou 

Of   a    million. 111  e.   01    tin-    student    ,,|    ||.n\.ir.l    College,    to    uhat 

!,  ,r  pi  a  ti<  d  general  use,  a  perfect  library      The  old  da\  s 

of    inti-llet  I  n. il     famine     |,,i     the    m  r,     and     phnts 
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reigns.  Yet,  though  the  school  and  the  library  stand  on  our 
main  street  side  by  side,  there  is,  so  to  speak,  no  bridge  lead- 
ing from  the  one  to  the  other.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  we 
teach  our  children  the  mechanical  part  of  reading,  and  then 
we  turn  them  loose  to  take  their  chances.  If  the  child  has 
naturally  an  inquiring  or  imaginative  mind,  it  perchance  may 
work  its  way  unaided  through  the  traps  and  pitfalls  of  litera- 
ture; but  the  chances  seem  to  me  to  be  terribly  against  it. 
It  is  so  easy,  and  so  very  pleasant  too,  to  read  only  books 
which  lead  to  nothing,  light  and  interesting  and  exciting 
books,  and  the  more  exciting  the  better,  that  it  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  wean  oneself  from  it  as  from  the  habit  of  chewing 
tobacco  to  excess,  or  of  smoking  the  whole  time,  or  of  de- 
pending for  stimulus  on  tea  or  coffee  or  spirits.  Yet  here, 
to  the  threshold  of  this  vast  field — you  might  even  call  it  this 
wilderness — of  general  literature,  full  as  it  is  of  holes  and 
bogs,  and  pitfalls,  all  covered  over  with  poisonous  plants — 
here  it  is  that  our  common-school  system  brings  our  children, 
and,  having  brought  them  there,  it  leaves  them  to  go  on  or 
not,  just  as  it  may  happen. 

This  is  all  wrong-.  Our  educational  system  stops  just 
where  its  assistance  might  be  made  invaluable.  The  one 
thing  which  makes  the  true  teacher  and  which  distinguishes 
him  from  the  mechanical  pedagogue  (which  any  man  may 
become)  is  the  faculty  of  interesting  himself  in  the  single 
pupil — seeing,  watching,  aiding  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual mind.  I  never  tried  it,  but  I  know  just  what  it  must 
be  from  my  own  experience  in  other  matters.  I  have  a  place 
here  in  town,  for  instance,  upon  which  I  live;  and  there  I  not 
only  grow  fields  of  corn  and  carrots,  but  also  a  great  many 
trees.  Now,  my  fields  of  corn  or  carrots  are  to  me  what  a 
mechanical  pedagogue's  school  is  to  him.  I  like  to  see  them 
well  ordered  and  planted  in  even  rows,  all  growing  exactly 
alike,  and  producing  for  each  crop  so  many  bushels  of  corn 
or  carrots  to  the  acre,  one  carrot  being  pretty  near  the  same 
as  another;  and  then,  when  the  autumn  comes  and  the  farm- 
ing term  closes,  I  prepare  my  land,  as  the  pedagogue  does 
his  school-room,  for  the  next  crop;  and  the  last  is  over  and 
gone.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  my  trees.  They  are  to  me 
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jn-t    what    hi-    pupils    arc    to    the    l"'rn    school-master;    in    i-:n-li 
i.nc    I    take    an    individual    interest.      I    watch    them    year   i 
Mar.    and    see    them    .yr'-vv    and    -hoot    out    and    develop, 
your  schools  on 'Jit    I"  IT   t"  yOU,  ii"t    mere   1 1  elds  in   which   you 
turn    "lit    regular   crops   "t"   human    cahlia'-ie-   and    potatoes,   hut 
plantations    also    in    \vliirh    yon    raise    a    few    trees,    at    least,    in 
tin-    individual    .growth    of    vvhirh    you    take    a    master's    inn  I 
Tin-    feeling    and    this    mily    it    is    which    can    make    a    teacher's 
In.     eiinohliiiK — tlu-    lindin-   ..ut    annni-    hi-    pupils    those    vvh" 
have    in    them    the    material    of    superior    men    ami    women,   and 
thru    nurturing    them    and    aiding    in    their    development,    and 
making   of  them    something   which,   hut    for   their   teacher,   they 
never    would    have    hecn.      These    pupil,    are    t..    their    teacher 
what    my   oak   trees   are    to   me;    |,ut    for    me    those    trees    would 
have    died    in    the    acorn.    prol.aMy — at    most    they    would    IM 
I.eeii   mere   scrul.  hushes;  lmt    now.  through    me.   wholly  owing 
to   mv    intervention    and    care,    they   are    .-rowin-    and    develo].- 
jng,    and    there    are    among    them    those,    which     some    day.    a 
huiidre-l    years   perhaits,   alter   mv    children   are   all   dead   of   old 
,,   will   I.e    nolde   oaks.      Then    no   one    will    know    that    I    ever 
lived,  much  less  trouble   themselves  to  think  that    (o  me   th. 

trees  owed  their  lives;  yel   M   is   so,  none  the  less,  and  th- 
an-  my   tree-,   no   matter   h"\v   much    I    am   dead   and    forgotten. 
i   of   yonr    scholar-.      If   yon.   during   your   lues   a-    teachers, 
n.    amon-     all     v  our    ma-s    of    pupils,     find    "Ut     ami    devrlop 
throii-h    your    o\\  n    persunal    contact    only    a    few,    say    hall    a 
do/en,  lemarkalde  men  and   women,  who  I'UI    for  yOU  and   v"in 
Observation    and    watchfulness   and    v.uidance    would    have    liv<d 
and    died    mH    knowing    what    they    could    do,    (lieu,    n    von    do 
nothing    more    than    (hi-,   ymi   have   done   an    immense    work    in 

This    dealing    with    the    individual    and    m>t     with    (I 

iS(    there!.. re.    the    olle    ulcat     plea-llle    .  .  f    the    true     sdlo'd    teach 

,-r's  life.  It  .an  only  !"•  ihuie  in  ope  way  you  have  to  attotd 
the  individual  mind  the  nutriment  it  want-,  and  at  the  -.nne 
time,  i^enilv  direct  it  in  the  way  it  should  i^,.  |n  ,,tln-r 
words,  if  the  teacher  i-  goin  IVC  himself  the  mien-' 

eiijo\meiit  and  pha-nie  ..I  doiir.-  his  work,  he  cannot  -top 
at  the  hord.  r  ,  .f  that  wihlcin.--  of  literature  of  \\hi.h  I  w  a 
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just  now  speaking,  but  he  has  got  to  take  the  pupil  by  the 
hand  and  enter  into  it  with  him;  he  must  be  more  than  his 
pedagogue,  he  must  be  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
And  so  the  teacher,  with  the  scholar's  hand  in  his,  comes  at 
last  to  the  doors  of  the  Public  Library. 

When  he  gets  there,  however,  he  will  probably  find  him- 
self almost  as  much  in  need  of  an  instructor  as  his  own 
pupils;  and  here  at  last  I  come  to  the  immediate  subject  on 
which  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  wish  to  say  something  of 
the  books  and  reading  of  children,  of  the  general  introduc- 
tion into  literature  which,  if  you  choose,  you  are  able  to  give 
your  scholars,  and  which  if  you  give  it  them,  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  knowledge  contained  in  all  the  text-books  that 
ever  were  printed.  To  your  whole  schools,  if  you  only  want 
to,  you  can  give  an  elementary  training  as  readers,  and  if, 
in  this  matter,  you  once  set  them  going  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  you  need  not  fear  that  they  will  ever  depart 
from  it. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  suppose  that  you  want 
to  start  your  schools  in  general  on  certain  courses  of  read- 
ing",— courses  which  would  interest  and  improve  you,  prob- 
ably, hardly  less  than  your  scholars, — how  would  you  go 
about  it?  Through  individual  scholars,  of  course.  You 
would  run  your  eye  down  your  rows  of  desks  and  pick  out 
the  occupants  of  two  or  three,  and  with  them  you  would 
start  the  flock.  Human  beings  are  always  and  everywhere 
like  sheep,  in  that  they  will  go  where  the  bell-wether  leads. 
Picking  out  the  two  or  three,  then,  you  turn  to  the  shelves 
of  the  library.  And  now  you  yourselves  are  to  be  put  to  the 
test.  You  have  dared  to  leave  the  safe,  narrow  rut  in  which 
the  pedagogue  travels,  and  you  have  ventured  into  the  fields 
with  your  pupils  behind  you — do  you  know  the  way  here? — 
can  you  distinguish  the  firm  ground  from  the  boggy  mire? — 
the  good,  sound  wood  from  the  worthless  parasite? 

In  trying  to  inoculate  children  with  a  healthy  love  of 
good  reading,  the  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  they 
are  not  grown  people.  There  are  few  things  more  melan- 
choly than  to  reflect  on  the  amount  of  useless  labor  which 
good  honest  conscientious  men  and  women  have  incurred, 
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;m,l  thr  amount  <l  suffering  they  have  inflicted  on  i > 

I,,,],,  children,  through  the  disregard  of  tin-  one  obvi 

\\h,  n  I  was  young,  mj   father,  From  a  cpnscienti. 

1   suppose    thai   he  oughi   to  do  something  positive   [or  mj 

menta]   and    moral   good    and    general   aesthetic    cultival 

made   me  learn    Pope's   Messiah   bj    heart,  and   a  numb< 

,-  master  pi  I    the   same  character.     II.-   mighl   jus 

as  Well  have  tried  to  Feed  a  sucking  baby  on  roast  bee!  and 
Scotch  ale!     \\itli.-ut   understanding  a  word  of  it.   1   leai 
,1,,    \i,  5siah  b)   rote,  and  1  have  hated  it.  and  its  :mt1i..r  too, 
from  day   to  this,  and    1    hate   them   now.     So,   also, 

remember  well,  when  1  was  a  boy  From  ten  to  fourteen     For 

I    was   a   considerable   devourer   of   1 ks— being   incited    to 

read    Hume's    History  of   England,  :m.l   Robertson's      harl« 
\  .  and  Gibbon's  K..IH.-  even,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  miyln  nol 
.-,,1,1  Mitford's  Greece      I  cannol  no^   say  it  was  time  thrown 
away;  l-'.t  it  was  almosl   that.     The  first   thing,  in  trying   to 
stimulate  a   love   of  reading,   is   to  be   careful   nol    to  <  > 

usl  by  trying  to  do  too  much.    The  greal  masterp 

arch  and  eloquence  and   Fancy   are  to  boj  -  pur« 
nuisana  3       Niej    can't    understand   them;   thej    can't   appre 
them,  if  they  do.     When  they  have  grown  u(.  to  them 
and   are   ready    For   them,   they   will   coin,    to   them    of   tlifir 
,,\vn  accord.    Meanwhile,  yon  can't  w.-ll  begin  too  lovv  down. 

Not  that   I  For  a  moment  pretend  that  1  could  now 

ml  coui  rammar  school  literature  mj  s<  1' 

i    ,  •     tual    nutriment    which    children    like    those    you 

have   in   <  hai  -    are   fitted   to  ind  assimilate   must   be 

IMUII.I  out  through  a  i  rvation  and  .  xperi 

ment.    I  think  1  could  i--ll  you  what  a  boy  in  tlu-  upper  classes 

Of  tin-   Academy  w..nM   probably  lik'-:   !'"<    i''    r    were   tO  undrr- 

takr  to  lay  out   cours<  For  th,-  scholars  "i   our 

grammar  schools,  it  w.-nl.l  certainly  -""n  become  N" 

that     I    did    n- 1    know    what     I    was    talking    about.       1     Ktt     V( 

BU]      i      (,,,ld   not   give  tin-in  th.-  books  they  now   read,  l-ui 

|     am  •  •  WMiil.l     not     read     thr    books     I 

would  them.     Nothing  hut  actual  mal.  and  .1  prol 

t,  that,  will  bring  us  any  r. --nits  worth  having  in  this 

,,  ,  i  ;   and    th.it    trial   i-   oiilv   possible    thr..Ui-.h    yOU 
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But,  in  a  very  general  way,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are 
beginning  on  the  new  system,  and  that  your  school  is  study- 
ing history  and  geography — we  will  take  these  two  branches 
and  see  what  we  could  do  in  connection  with  them  to  intro- 
duce your  scholars  into  general  literature.  History  opens 
up  the  whole  broad  field  of  historical  works  and  also  of  bi- 
ography; it  is  closely  connected  with  fiction,  too,  and  poetry; 
geography  at  once  suggests  the  library  of  travels.  Now,  we 
find  that  of  all  forms  of  literature  there  is  not  one  which  in 
popularity  can  compare  with  fiction.  From  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  men  and  women  love  story-telling.  What  is  more, 
it  is  well  they  do;  a  good  novel  is  a  good  thing,  and  a  love  for 
good  novels  is  a  healthy  taste.  And  there  is  no  striking 
episode  in  history  which  has  not  been  made  the  basis  of 
some  good  work  of  fiction.  Only  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
find  them  out,  and  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  your  scholars; 
they  cannot  find  them  out  unaided. 

Next  in  popularity  to  works  of  fiction  are  travels.  A 
good,  graphic  book  of  travel  and  adventure  captivates  almost 
every  one,  no  matter  what  the  age.  After  travels  comes 
biography:  any  girl  will  read  the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots;  any  boy  the  life  of  Paul  Jones.  Now,  here  is  our 
starting-point,  and  these  fundamental  facts  we  cannot  ignore 
and  yet  succeed;  human  beings  have  to  be  interested  and 
amused,  and  they  do  not  love  to  be  bored,  and  children, 
least  of  all,  are  an  exception  to  this  rule.  If,  then,  we  can 
instruct  and  improve  them  while  we  are  interesting  and 
amusing  them,  we  are  securing  a  result  we  want  in  the  nat- 
ural and  easy  way.  There  is  no  forcing.  Now  this  is  ex- 
actly what  well-informed  persons  can  do  for  any  child.  They 
can,  in  the  line  of  education,  put  them  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion through  amusement. 

Take,  for  instance,  geography,  and  suppose  your  class 
is  studying  the  map  of  Africa— the  whole  great  field  of  Afri- 
can exploration  and  adventure  is  at  once  opened  up  to  you 
and  your  scholars.  Turn  to  the  catalogue  of  our  Public  Li- 
brary and  see  at  once  what  a  field  of  interesting  investiga- 
tions is  spread  out,  first  for  yourself,  and  then  for  them. 
Here  are  a  hundred  volumes,  and  you  want  to  look  them  all 
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over  I"  see  which  t<>  pni  in  the  li:unU  of  your  S<  \<  <  t>  -1  pupils; 
whirl]  ;iff  l"ii^  aii'l  dull,  ami  \\hirh  an-  compact  and  stin 
which  art-  adapted  ti>  l>oy-,  and  which  I"  -jirU.  and  h«>w  >  "ii 
will  .yrt  yiiur  >cholais  started  in  tln-iu.  '  'HIT  -<  t  tin n 
and  tin-  map  will  cease  1"  l>i-  a  map  and  \\ill  ln-cniiu-  a  picture 
I'ull  nf  life  and  adventure  not  i.nly  In  them,  Kut  to  \oti.  Y"ii 
will  fulliiw  with  thrin  I  .ivim_: -torn-  and  Stanley  and  I'.aki-r: 
and  tin-  Pyramids  uill  become  realities  It.  tin-in  as  the\  read 
i.t'  M'.-es  and  tlir  Pharaoh-,  and  of  <  'h-"patra  and  Ilannil.al. 
Tin-  M-i-itatii>ii  then  becomes  a  le>  tun-  in  which  the  pupils 
tell  all  they  iiaxe  found  "lit  in  the  hunk-,  they  have  read,  and 
ill  which  tin-  teacher  can  SUggesI  the  reading  <.t"  yet  iilln-r 

1 ks;    \\hih-   the   mass  i.f   the    scholars,    I'M -in    meivK    li>tiiiin- 

t"   the    few,  are    stimulated    In   themselves    !•  'inethin 

all    these    interesting   lliin 

Sn   Hi"  i.nr  i.un   roiinlry   and    it-  >Pny-      The    held    ol 

reading    \\hirh    wnld    rharm    and    inter,  -t    any    ordinary    Imy 
i>r   L'irl    in    this   e.  •iniei-iiuii    is   almnst    unlimited,    Imt    they    ean- 
ni't    find    it    nut.      They    m-ed    guidance.      \\"hat    at  t  i\  e-minded 
boy,    I'-T    iii-tane,-.    hut    wmild    tin 'rrniuhly    enjny    purtimi 
least    of    Park-man's    "DlSCOVi  the    <  .real     West,"    OF    his 

"Pioi  Of    Franre    in    the    N'.-w    \\'i.rld,"    <>r   hi-    "(   alifi.rnia 

Trail"?   And   yet.  li"w   many   »\    you  l.uu-ed    intu   OH( 

thi.-e  alis.irliiiiL'    books   yourselves?       N'nr  are   they   h-n-    either 
in    each    case    "lie    moderate   -i/<  d    \idiime    tells    the    wlmle 

'  V- 

M.uk     Tuain,     even,     \\"iild     here    mine     in     thriniL'h     his 
"K'un^hii!:-    It,"  and    l\.-s-    l'.r"wn    thri.n-'i    his   "  \ji.iche   ('i.iin 

try."    Once  entered  npi.n,  however,  it  \\niihl  ii"i  in-  easj   to 

exhaust   tin-   list.     The   s|,,r\    ,,f   Me\ic,,and    I'ern      i   ortez   and 
Pi/ami      the     \  i   ..Inmliiis    and    the    ad\cntnres    ni 

5otO      they    ha\r    heen    tidd    in    homii    and    in    history,   and 
it    is    t"  day    a    tiiriMr    shame    to   n,    and    t"    "itr    whole    seho.d 

•  •in    that    we    teach     \i  history,   and    \d    don't    kii"W 

how    to    make    tin-    study    "t"     \im-ricaii    hi-lory    intere-t  in 
our   children   a-   a    ii"\el. 

I     want     very    much    indeed    to    sec    "iir    reallv    admiial'h 
Town    I.iln  more   li\in-.;   element    than    it    ii"W    is 

in   our  seh".d    - -.    I'  m      i!  i   complement,  in   fad.      Neil! 
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tee,  nor  librarian,  no  matter  how  faithful  or  zealous  they  may 
be,  can  make  it  so;  for  we  cannot  know  enough  of  the  in- 
dividual scholars  to  give  them  that  which  they  personally 
need,  and  which  only  they  will  take;  you  cannot  feed  them 
until  you  know  what  they  cannot  get  at.  You  teachers,  how- 
ever, can  get  at  it,  if  you  only  choose  to.  To  enable  you  to 
do  this  the  trustees  of  the  library  have  adopted  a  new  rule, 
under  which  each  of  your  schools  may  be  made  practically 
a  branch  library.  The  master  can  himself  select  and  take 
from  the  library  a  number  of  volumes,  and  keep  them  on  his 
desk  for  circulation  among  the  scholars  under  his  charge.  He 
can  study  their  tastes  and  ransack  the  library  to  gratify  them. 
Nay,  more,  if  you  will  but  find  out  what  your  scholars  want 
—what  healthy  books  are  in  demand  among  them — the  trus- 
tees of  the  library  will  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  want  ma- 
terial. You  shall  have  all  the  books  you  will  care  for.  When, 
indeed,  you  begin  to  call,  we  shall  know  exactly  what  to 
buy;  and  then,  at  last,  we  could  arrange  in  printed  bulletins 
the  courses  of  reading  which  your  experience  would  point 
out  as  best,  and  every  book  would  be  accessible.  From  that 
time,  both  schools  and  library  would  begin  to  do  their  full 
work  together,  and  the  last  would  become  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  natural  complement  of  the  first — the  People's  College. 


MM'    S(  'IK  >'  H.    \\I>M  Ih.   I.IMK  \KY  : 
MUTU  \l.   RELATK  >.\ 

The  iu-\t  paper,  the  first  1>y  an  American  liltrarian  to 
-tale  distinctly  the  prohlem  of  co  "|KT;iti<>ii  an«l  1<>  indi- 
cate tlie  directi'in  of  its  s"hition.  is  hv  l>r.  \\'illiani  ]•'.. 
Foster,  Librarian  of  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  I'nhlic  l.ihrar\. 
\\"illiain  Kalon  Foster  was  horn  in  I'.raUlehoro,  Vt.,  in 
1X51.  -raduated  at  I'.rown  in  IS/3  (  Litt.  D.,  1901)  and 
heen  a  lihrariaii  ^ince  his  graduation,  taking  charge 
at  1'rovidemv  in  1877.  lie  i.  perhaps  licst  known  for 
the  "l.ihrary  of  I'.c-t  I'.ooks"  sclrcted  hy  him  and  in^tallc'l 
in  his  main  lihrarv-  "in-  of  tin-  i-arlir-t  hin'Klin.Qs  of  nu-di 
inn  si/c  to  relied  in  its  dc-i-n  and  arran^i-nu'iit  tin-  prin 
-  of  modern  lihrarianship. 


It  i-  tin-  purpose  <>t'  t'lis  p.i]icr  t<>  cite  some  ••!'  ilir 

tlOn    lit-turcii    llic    ^rliool    and    tin'    liliraiy    IS 

ilr,i|-alilr    an-1    i'  iv.    ami    also    to    point    out    som(     of    thr 

Specific    nirtlioiU    liv    whirl]    its    hciiclits    may    In-    at  taincil. 

Such    en'  >|H  Tat  ion    is   ciiiiin-iitlv    fitting.     The   purp"-, 
the    tuo    arc    to    some    c\(.-nt    i'lcn  I  i.-al  :    hoth    aim    to    supply 

V<1    infoi  ii    ami    instruction:    both    have    in    view    the 

tiainiii-.    ami    developing   ,,f    the    iutell-  i  t  :    I'loin    hoth    may    l>e 
deri\rd     detiniti      i  ipport  unit  i-  'Ullure.        I'ut     while     then 

aim  ailar,  their  method-,  and  relative  adaptedne-s  , 

1  •.         Foi  '  inCC,    the    School    has    the   advantage   ill    point 

oi    the   frequenc)    and  'itv  with   which   its  intluem  • 

Communicated;   the   lil'rarv   surpa>-<i->   it    in   tin-   l'-n  time 

for   which    the   inllueii'  'flrd.      'I'he   sd  .....  1    CXCelfl    in    the 

sNstcmatic    manner    in    which    the    pupil-    B  heil;    while 
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the  library,  with  its  more  elastic  organization,  gives  more 
scope  to  individuality  on  the  part  of  the  reader  or  pupil. 
The  school,  in  confining  its  operations  to  the  young,  takes 
pupils  at  the  time  when  impressions  are  most  readily  and 
durably  formed,  and  excels  in  the  directness  of  its  methods; 
the  library,  however,  being  for  the  use  of  all,  both  old  and 
young,  succeeds  in  effecting  impressions  at  every  period  of 
life.  The  school  and  the  library  are,  in  an  emphatic  sense, 
complements  of  each  other,  two  halves  of  one  complete  pur- 
pose, neither  in  itself  possessing  every  requisite  advantage, 
but,  taken  in  connection,  lacking  nothing,  whether  universal- 
ity, systematic  methods,  directness,  adaptation  to  individ- 
uality, or  durability  of  impressions. 

Let  us,  however,  look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  school  (and  certainly,  as  public-spirited  citizens, 
we  librarians  are  deeply  interested  in  the  highest  success  of 
the  schools).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  pupil,  in  the  use  of 
his  text-books,  may,  at  repeated  points  where  his  interest  is 
awakened,  refer  to  the  fuller  and  more  adequate  discussions 
of  the  subject,  in  the  library;  how,  on  leaving  school  and  go- 
ing out  from  the  reach  of  its  influence,  he  finds  in  the  library 
a  means  of  continuing  and  perfecting  the  lines  of  study  which 
originated  in  the  school;  how,  in  fact,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, intended  as  it  is  as  a  groundwork  on  which  the  pupil 
may  build  his  subsequent  mental  development,  finds  its  best 
fulfillment  in  the  library.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  library,  we  see  that  an  intelligent  use 
of  the  books  is  more  certainly  assured  by  the  existence  of  a 
distinct  class  of  persons  who  are  regularly  and  systematically 
pursuing  a  given  course  of  study;  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, with  its  allusions  to  knowledge  in  so  many  different 
departments,  is,  when  supplemented  by  the  suggestive  treat- 
ment of  an  intelligent  teacher,  the  means  of  bringing  many 
volumes  into  use  which  would  otherwise  stand  on  the  shelves 
unread;  that  the  work  of  a  library  (and  particularly  a  pub- 
lic library)  deals  largely  with  the  lower  work  of  implanting 
an  interest  and  giving  an  impulse  to  reading;  and  that  the 
school  not  merely  serves  the  purpose  of  furthering  and  de- 
veloping this  interest,  but  frequently  affords  the  opportunity 
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0  molding  tlic  iiiimls  (1f  pupil-  tliat  tlicy  are  led  tu  con- 
tiniif  their  systematic  reading  alter  leasing  school;  that  it 
i-  plainly  impossible  for  tin-  librarian,  in  matter-  relating 

i misel  and  inthiriirr.  personally  tu  reach  all,  and  that  lor 

this  reason  lu-  must  leave  the  matter  mostly  to  the  teachers, 
who  are  personally  brought  in  contact  with  the  pupils;  linally, 
that  a  view  to  tlie  intelligent  use  of  the  lihrary  by  future 
•jeneratious  SU|  the  necessity  <  •!"  molding  tin-  readiir.' 

habit-  nf  the  .-hildren  who  are  to  r.m-titnte  the-e  future  n-ad- 

ulule   the>    are  still   forming  their  hahit>  of  life. 

EffectiV(  •"••pi-ration,  in  this  matter,  pre-npp<  >-r-  three 
tiling-:  mutual  unders(;indiu-.  mutual  acquaintance,  and 
mutual  action.  The  first  requisite  is  a  mutual  understanding 
of  meth'ids  and  aims.  \Yithout  it  there  may.  perhaps.  !.<• 

s,,me  successful  work,  hut  that  it  incalculahly  increases  the 
\alne  of  all  work,  scarcely  needs  demonstration.  <Yrtainly  a 

leaelu-r    who    klloWs    the    l]|etho<l,    i,f    nl.taillill.L;    hooks,    \vllo    is 

familiar    with    the    hooks    themselves,    and    can    i^ive    judicious 

conns,-!  ;is  to  their  use.  \\ho  knows,  in  general,  the  purposes 
uhich  lihraries  propose  to  thenis.'K  es.  i-  in  a  i>o~itioM  to 
render  nion-  efticieiit  aid  than  one  who  has  no  such  famili- 
arity. The  librarian  should  rncoui  ery  inclination  on 
th<-  part  of  teachers  to  familiari/e  themselves  with  lihvaiv 
\\oik.  (  Mi  the  other  hand,  the  librarian  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  work  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
lie  -hoiild  enter  exhaustively  into  the  technical  details  o| 

educational   science.     !'•>    no   mean        That    is   the   teachei  - 

special  work,  as  the  detail  of  library   Si  ience  is  his  ..\\n  sp< 
\\oik.       I'.ut    lln-re    are    c.iiaui    |.rinci|)les    nndeilyinv,    the    na 
turi-   and    '.'rowth   of   the   child's   mind,   and    the   order    in   which 
ideas     are     ncei\ed     and     mental     pi.  tied        The 

scho,,]   and    tin-   library   are   b"th    means   of   communicating  in- 
formation and  .tie,  tin-   in-trui  tiou,  and  are  channels  of  men 
tal    and    moral    iiillueiice       So    t'.u.    th.-id'oie.    it    i-    important 

that  the  iihr.in.ni    hoiild  kn..w  that  perception  precedes 

.  al   pro  in   the   pupil's   mental   development;    that    the 

'•illation    1. 1    a    \\"ik.    in  I  rin  sicalls     valuable,    to    the    notice 

of     the     child,     should     be     Hilled     |o     eorre  s|  n  md     Hot      olll\      with 

hi-    capacit)     t mpitlnn«l    it.    but    alsn    with    his    cap.uilv    to 
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feel  an  interest  in  it;  that  an  objectionable  matter  of  inter- 
est is  more  effectively  dispossessed  from  the  mind,  not  by 
simply  withdrawing  it,  but  by  awakening  interest  in  some- 
thing higher  and  better;  that  a  pupil's  course  can  be  most 
wisely  shaped,  not  by  preaching  at  him,  nor  yet  by  craftily 
enticing  him  into  good  reading,  but  by  gaining  his  confidence, 
and  then  judiciously  (and  as  earnestly  as  you  please)  bring- 
ing good  books  to  his  attention;  that  all  work  of  this  kind 
which  is  to  succeed  is  based,  not  upon  temporary  expedients 
and  superficial  methods,  but  upon  methods  which,  while  re- 
quiring time  in  their  fulfillment,  will  weave  themselves  into 
the  very  life  of  the  pupil. 

This  topic  leads  naturally  to  the  next.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  ensuring  mutual  understanding  than  through  mutual 
acquaintance.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  there  is  no 
surer  way  to  inspire  interest  in  the  corps  of  teachers  than 
through  acquaintance  with  them.  For  if  there  is  any  point 
upon  which  we  are  not  in  danger  of  laying  too  much  empha- 
sis, it  is  this  one  point,  interest.  In  order  to  use  books  to 
the  best  advantage,  the  pupil  must  be  thoroughly  interested. 
In  order  to  inspire  the  pupil  with  interest,  those  who  are 
directing  his  development  must  themselves  be  interested,  and 
as  the  librarian  cannot  personally  reach  all,  he  must  com- 
municate his  interest  to  the  teachers  through  personal 
acquaintance  with  them;  in  fact,  he  must  multiply  himself 
by  100,  or  200,  or  500.  He  must  communicate  his  interest  to 
them,  be  it  observed,  if  they  be  not  already  interested,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  here  to  acknowledge  the  frequency  with  which 
intelligent  teachers  are  found  who  are  already  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  who  are  untiring  and  effi- 
cient cooperators  with  the  librarian.  But  even  here  we  know 
the  intensified  impulse  which  results  when  two  minds,  both 
fully  interested  in  a  common  purpose,  come  into  communica- 
tion. There  is  no  loss,  but  rather  a  gain,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  see  in  the  course  of  our  own  cooperation  as  li- 
brarians. Something  of  this  same  feeling,  almost  allied  to  an 
esprit  de  corps,  we  need  in  our  relations  with  the  teachers. 

On  the  mutual  knowledge  and  mutual  acquaintance  thus 
outlined  may  be  safely  based  such  details  of  mutual  action 
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a.  ar.-  found  desirahle.      Kor  no  pro-'  n  achieve  tli.-  high- 

which  does  ii"t  I'uilil  u|M,n  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion <>f  it-  \arious  element  >,  nor  can  there  In-  any  nu<-  de- 
velopment of  the  pupil  in  this  direction  which  is  not  at  every 
point  animated  and  inspired  !•>•  tlu-  personal  interest  ot 
teacher  and  lil.rarian  working  in  close  relations. 

First  among  specific  measures  may  In-  mentioned  the 
hasing  of  the  System  of  reading  to  which  thr  pupil  is  to  I"' 
introduced,  on  tin-  course  of  .study  which  ha-  hern  marked 
out  for  the  school;  for,  whether  primary  school,  high  school, 

this  roiirsc  of  study  may  he  supposed  to  repre 
sent  a  mature  and  deliberate  judgment  of  what  best  tends  to 
ill.-  -\mmetrical  development  of  the  pupil.  To  illustrate:  the 
study  is  that  of  the  geography  of  South  America,  in  a  urain- 
iiiar--chnoi  class.  Let  one  pupil  he  referred  t.»  Agassiz's 
work  on  I'.rax.il.  another  to  a  work  on  Ecuador,  another  to 
one  on  Peru,  another  to  one  on  Patagonia.  Ur,  again,  a 
class  in  the  hiiji  school  is  reading  I  iccro.  Let  Fors\ih's 
"Life  of  i  icero"  he  assigned  to  one  impil.  l-'roude's  "Ca-ar" 

to    another.    Merivale's    "History    of    the     Roinans    under    the 
I'.mpire"    to    another.     I'.rounhain's    "!\oinan     Orators"     ' 
fourth,  and   to  another,    Plutarch's   "l.r  'I'inie   -lioiild    he 

allowed    for   a   careful   and   thorough    reading   of   these    works, 
and  afteruards  the  inipres-ion-  thus  -ained  he  folloued  u|i  hy 

the  teat  her,  either  hy  personal  conversation  or  \>\   a  general 

•  ise   with   the  class,   as   indicated    farther   on   in   this   papei 

(  If  a  ditTerent  nature  is  the  course  \\hidi  should  he  taken 

in  laiuiliari/ing  pupils  \\ith  the  use  ..f  reference  1 ks  This 

should  lie-in  vi  i\  in  the  pupil's  career,  and  he  m.i«l 

nli.il  part  of  his  mental  constitution,  for  in  this  consists 
.,ne  of  the  chief  point-  of  dit'f'  rence  hetween  a  man  of  ac- 
curate -'  :;ohir-hip  and  on,-  who  half  knows  a  tliiip.'.  a  man 
with  definite  and  -pecitic  hahits  of  thought  and  one  m  wl 

li  ap|>i  i  hi  nsjon  kiiowh-ik-e  is  almost  lost.  \ot  only 

>hon|,|  pu|>i|s  |,e  fainiliari/ed  at  the  -.1 1  room  \\ith  the 

mil  reference  hooks  as  may  he  there,  hut  i  <  lei  i  ed  to 
tin-  lihrars  foi  olliers.  See  that  the  pupil  forms  the  h.ihit 
of  folio  win:;  up  hi-  reading  of  a  work  of  h 

with    an   atlas   on    which    he    ma\    tract     flu-    routes,   and    y.iin    a 
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definite  picture  in  his  own  mind.  In  reading  a  scientific  work, 
let  him  turn  to  the  cyclopaedias  for  an  explanation  of  some 
process  or  term  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  and,  in  read- 
ing any  work,  let  him  consult  the  English  dictionary  for 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  unfamiliar  words.  At  the  li- 
brary the  works  of  reference  should  be  entirely  accessible, 
being  placed  outside  the  counter,  with  every  convenience 
for  consulting  them;  and  the  librarian  should  take  pains,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  assist  in  familiarizing  readers  with  their 
use.  We  take  pleasure  in  quoting  from  a  teacher  the  follow- 
ing suggestion,  which  expresses  precisely  the  proper  attitude 
of  the  librarian:  "If  information  is  sought  which  you  cannot 
supply  at  the  moment,  do  not  put  off  the  inquirer  until  you 
have  had  time  to  look  it  up  privately.  Set  to  work  ivith 
him;  show  him  your  method  of  'chasing  down'  a  subject; 
teach  him  how  to  use  dictionaries,  indexes,  and  tables  of  con- 
tents. 'Work  aloud'  before  the  pupil.  In  short,  show  him 
how  to  carry  on  investigations  for  himself."  The  teacher 
should  systematically  encourage  this  tendency  by  questions 
given  out  at  regular  intervals,  which  do  not,  like  the  topics 
already  alluded  to,  require  reading  a  book  through,  but  which 
require  the  consulting  of  a  reference-book.  The  pupil  will 
thank  his  instructor  for  such  discipline  as  this,  in  after  life, 
for  the  habit  of  intelligent  observation  and  investigation, 
which  has  become  almost  "second  nature,"  is  of  itself  well 
worth  acquiring. 

But  that  which  is  essentially  information  is  not  the  only 
species  of  reading  to  which  the  pupil  should  be  introduced. 
DeQuincey's  distinction  between  the  "literature  of  knowl- 
edge" and  the  "literature  of  power"  accurately  designates 
the  two  elements,  one  of  which  is  as  essential  to  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  pupil  as  is  the  other.  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  pupil's  use  of  books  in  the  department  of  fic- 
tion, of  poetry,  of  general  literature,  the  teacher  has  an  inti- 
mate interest.  He  knows,  on  the  one  hand,  what  worthless, 
nay,  what  injurious  books  may  possibly  engage  the  pupil's 
attention.  He  knows,  on  the  other  hand,  what  masterpieces 
of  thought  and  expression,  what  exquisite  passages  and  de- 
lightful volumes,  may  possibly  never  be  brought  to  his  notice. 
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II"   lie   have   the   patience    to   make   a    study    of    tin-    pupil'-,   de- 
velopment, and,  more   than  tin-,  if  In-  have  a   genuine   sym- 
pathy   with    the    pupil'>    individual    temperament    and    peculiar 
h«-  may,  he  will,  l.c  able  to  direct  his  reading  into  the 
channel-,   an<l   to   help   him   to   a   culture   higher   than   am 
routine   discipline. 

There   is  an  exercise   in   most  of  our  schools  known  as 

tnposition.      Rightly    improved,    it    is    an    invaluable 

,  pportuuity  to  the  pupil,  not  merely  of  learning  to  expres 
himself   correctly,    but,    b\    drawing    him    into   a   hundred    van 

OUS  lim  -  of  thought,  of  setting  in  operation   mental   proi  <  SSCS 

otherwise  in  danger  of  lyin.^  dormant.     The  librarian,  while 
supplying     help     in     connection     with     composition-writin 
^h(),ihl   rememb  to   lose   -i-lit   of  this,   fundamental   prin- 

ciple; for  the  exercise  can  easilj   be  conducted  in  -nch  a  was 

as   to  deaden,   instead  of  developing   thought.      If  the   librarian 

is  fnrni-died  b\   the  teacher  with  a  list  of  the  subj(  signed 

(and    it    would    be     well    if    this    practice    were    observed),    lie 

-l,,,uld   take   pains   to   make    topical    references   to    whatever 
hhrar>  contains  on  the  subjects,  whether  in  separate  vol 
umes,   in   collections   of  essays,   in   collective   biographies,   m 
periodicals,   or    in  rnmenl    publications.      This    is   lab-r 

\\hich    will    yield    a    rich    return.       I'.ut    at    the    same    time    he 

should,  by  judicious    counsel  and   suggestion,  direct    the  use 
,,f  the  authorities,  if  possible,  in  the  proper  way.     lie  -honld 

,     that    the    pupil    is    not    Foi  nun:'    the    habit    of    mechanil  alh 

incorporating  the  mat.  rial  of  the  author  into  his  own  compo 
.ition,  \\ithont  any  mental  effort,  without   really  making   the 

thought  his,  but   that   with  his  mental  powers  m   full  operation, 

and    stimulate.!    b\    tin-    suggestivcness    of    tin     author,    the 
thougl  '  ';  assimilation,  into  the  const 

intion   of   hi>   own    mind.      It    is   by    m-   means   certain    that    the 

-li,,d  of  a   \ev.    I  ngland  hi-h  school   teacher,  in  this  ,h- 

partmi'iit,    is    not    the    correct    one        Hooks    .,  H\ 

assigned   to   ni.  mb.-i  9   ..f   the  or  <  ar<  ml    reading,   and 

als,,   -nbjects    for   composition    on    allied    topics.   ]>nt    the    lati-i 

are    separated    from    the    former    l>\    an    interval    of    several 

months,  and   the   reqUCSt    is  made   thai    there    -hall   be   no   rCCUl 
rin-     tO     the     I ks    alter    lhe>     have    one,-     be<  n     M  ad 
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tendency  is  to  a  careful,  symmetrical  reading  of  the  book  at 
the  outset,  there  being  no  pressure  felt  to  read  with  an  eye 
solely  to  one  feature,  since  the  particular  use  which  is  to  be 
made  of  it  is  not  then  known.  The  substance  of  the  book 
is  acquired,  and,  by  the  deliberate  reflection  of  several 
months,  digested.  When  at  last  the  time  comes  to  write, 
the  pupil  draws,  not  upon  the  material  of  another  writer, 
transferring  it  bodily,  but  upon  the  contents  and  resources  of 
his  own  mind.  It  may  be  that  this  method  does  not  admit 
of  universal  application,  but,  where  it  is  adopted,  it  must 
result  in  a  culture  of  a  superior  order,  since  reading,  viewed 
in  this  light,  is  not  an  operation  to  take  the  place  of  thought. 
It  is  one  which  is  accompanied  by  the  highest  exercise  of 
thought. 

There  is  another  exercise  which  is  not  yet  an  established 
feature  of  our  school  system  but  which  has  been  adopted  by 
several  teachers  with  unvarying  success. 

This  was  advocated  by  the  principal  of  the  Worcester 
high  school,  in  a  recent  address,  under  the  name  of  the  "free 
hour,"  and  is  a  specified  time,  generally  once  a  week,  when 
the  whole  school  comes  together  under  the  principal's  direc- 
tion, and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  of  giving  the  instruc- 
tion a  more  general  turn.  We  can  readily  see  the  possibil- 
ities of  such  a  method  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher,  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  the  reading  of  the  scholars.  It  may 
even  include  instruction  as  to  the  external  use  of  books:  that 
a  book  is  to  be  treated  with  decency  and  respect,  the  leaves 
not  turned  down,  nor  soiled  nor  written  on;  the  leaves  of  a 
large  book  turned  over  with  care  and  not  picked  up  at  the 
bottom  nor  leaned  on  with  the  elbows;  the  fingers  never 
moved  over  the  engraved  surface  of  a  plate  or  a  map;  books 
never  left  lying  face  downward,  nor  standing  on  the  fore- 
cdge,  nor  held  with  their  two  covers  pressed  back  to  back. 
It  may  certainly  include  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  way 
to  "take  a  book's  measure,"  or  "make  its  acquaintance,"  not 
by  opening  at  random  somewhere  in  the  middle,  and  aim- 
1rs>ly  turning  over  a  few  pages  here  and  there,  but  opening 
at  the  title-page,  noting  what  that  has  to  say,  then  consult- 
ing the  table  of  contents  for  an  analytical  ground-work  of 
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th,     1 lc,   then,   l.y    tlic  aid   of   tlic    index,   turning   to  and   oh- 

serving    uliat    tin-    1 k    appear,    to    contain    \\lii.-li    mi,-    doe- 

not    lind    in    other    hook-.       It    en  tainly    may    include 
t  j,,iM  as  1  toks  and   in  c>  >imection   with 

preparii  Of     compositions.       It     certainly     OH'Jit     t" 

include  iii     dii  n     with     tlu-     -ul>i 

studied    al»  iiit   in   the   t< -\t-hooks,   and   counsel   as   to   the   matter 
<»!'    reading    in    general,    as    has    already    been    SU  d.       \\  e 

all  know  h«.\v  a  1m. .k,  at  one   tin;.  d  l.y   with   indittei 

or    a  -itiou-ly    plodded    through,    without    apprehendm-, 

or   appreciating   it,    ha-    afterwards    hcen    taken    up,    and    read 
with  keen   intere-t,  simply  bei  ,iind  had   now   Income 

.harmed    with    idea-    and    tendencies    in    dirert    relation    with 
that    siihject.      Tin  ..n    why    th.  in    of    dailv 

liiilli  tin-    or    notes    whiidi    sum,-    liliraries    have    ad. .pled    i 

;id.       Tlle-e    nOl  lire    tile    leading    of    the    liook     dl- 

ly    iii    the    strongest    li.^ht    whieh    can    lie    liroii-ht    to    Inar 
iip'.n   it,  that  of  intere-t;   lirin.^in^  out   with   di-tin«'i  n< •--.  and 
in    relii  i.    hundreds    .,f    p.,int~    Otherwise    nmiotieed.       It    is    in 
the  pow.  r  of  tin-  teachers  to  familiari/e  their  pupils  with   the 
!ar,    daily    '  l.nlletin-.    and    tint-    put    them    in 

the   way   of  a   more  intelligent    .-.  .nneetion    \\itli   the   mo\  einent 
.•ills  in   the   \\.nld  around   them;  and   this  als..   ma\    pi"|' 
.  rl  int.  i   the    w  .rk   of   the   "free    h..nr." 

.-nh.-tilnte  for  the  -e\eral  methods  alr..id\ 
ennmeiated,  hut  rather  in  order  to  -ather  them  up  and  en- 
force  them,  it  has  lieen  found  desirable  in  some  places  to 

piihli-h    a    manual    which     shall     he    pla,  .  d     in     the    hand-    "i 

pn|iil  .     Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  requirement 

siirh   a    plan.       I  'loiild    I.e   list-   of   1 k-    -uilalde    for    the 

of  the  imp  'ider  that   the  tendency  of  the   \..nn^ 

tO    lose    til  MI     a     wild,  i  •  .  .1     literal  in  .•     m.iv     he 

dimiiii-ln  d    a-    much     as     p..--il.h-.       \..t     ..nl\      -hoiild     the-,- 

bool  n  with  the  iiinio  -I  and  amended 

i  the  poinl  r,  pnpd  ami  li 

In. ui. in.  Imt    it    should   !,<•  •.!   thai    this   li    i    \s   \\,,\ 

to  bi  that    the  pnpd   should 

I,    hilt     as    ilhisi  i  a'  Mill    imp.  n  taut     li  i  <  adiir.' 
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More  than  this,  instead  of  being  final,  such  a  list  ought  to  be 
made  the  basis  upon  which  the  librarian,  by  frequent  and 
easy  communication  with  the  schools,  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  additions  as  shall  be  appropriate,  and,  in  the  light 
of  topics  of  interest,  seasonable.  But  this  manual  should 
also  comprise  a  series  of  suggestions  to  the  pupils,  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  library.  In  order  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose these  must  be  brief,  and  directly  to  the  point.  More 
than  this:  they  should  be  carefully  explained  by  the  teacher, 
at  the  outset,  and  afterwards  enforced  practically,  repeatedly, 
continually,  whenever  the  opportunity  offers.  This  constant 
enforcement,  and  instilling  of  principles  is  of  the  highest 
importance;  rather,  it  embraces  everything  else  here  named. 
And  no  genuine  teacher  needs  to  be  told  how  effective,  in 
this  connection,  is  individual  work.  Much  can  be  done  in 
a  general  way;  the  "free  hour"  offers  opportunities  of  a 
high  order;  but  the  hold  which  a  teacher  may  gain,  the  in- 
fluence he  may  effect,  is  intensified  a  hundred-fold  by  inter- 
esting himself  in  individual  pupils  whom  he  sees  he  can  bene- 
fit; helping  and  instructing  them,  giving  counsel  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  use  of  books,  gaining  their  confidence 
and  learning  the  direction  of  their  development;  going  per- 
sonally with  them  to  the  library,  and  taking  pains  to  give 
them  an  insight  into  literature;  in  short,  placing  himself 
where  his  efforts  will  have  a  directness  not  otherwise  to  be 
attained. 

And  if,  to  the  teacher,  such  usefulness  is  possible,  cer- 
tainly no  librarian  will  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  all  such 
opportunities  which  present  themselves,  even  though  he 
should  be  able  to  give  to  this  work  only  a  few  minutes  in 
each  day.  "There  are  few  pleasures,"  to  quote  the  language 
of  a  librarian  justly  eminent  in  this  very  department  of  li- 
brary work,  "there  are  few  pleasures  comparable  to  that  of 
associating  continually  with  curious  and  vigorous  young- 
minds  and  of  aiding  them  in  realizing  their  ideals."  Every 
librarian  should  have  it  perfectly  well  understood  that  he  is 
not  merely  willing  but  only  too  happy  to  render  service  of 
this  kind. 
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It  \\ill  he  seen  tli.u  these  suggestions  are  in  th'-  hn 
;i  ni.  .IT  systematic  effort  t.>  make  the  benefits  of  our  bi 
effective    l-\    more   effectually    preparing    the    readers    to 

tin-in.  It  \\ill  In-  seen  al-o  tli:it  the  aim  has  been  rath<r  to 
turn  existing  agencies  in  this  direction  than  to  int  n  nlu«  <• 
uh"||v  new  growths.  'The  lapse  of  a  ^riurati.  m  tlir«'ii-h 
\\hii-h  .such  a  course  d  trainin.i;  ha<l  IM-.H  <  ari'i.  d  -t«adily 
I'lirwafl.  \M>uI«l  fuiiii-h  a  rcailin-  puKlic  ^uch  a^  wipuhl  npcii 
to  our  lil>rar\  system  an  ciitiicls  nru  cr.i  ni  u^iMiliic^-,  and 

makr   its   results   palpalds    manifest,   in   tin-   development    ol 

i  -i\  ili/at  i<  >n.  'l'i>  rrcapitulatr:  (  in  the  ]>art  »!  the  pupil  there 
are  iei|in-ite  a  continuous  mental  development  and  siillicient 
Scope  l"i'  indix  idualit  y.  <  'u  the  part  of  the  teacln-r  and  li- 
l.r.iiian  are  rei|iiisii,-  a  genuine  inlere-t  in  the  work  and  mutu- 
al cooperation.  The  choice  of  methods  mu~t  aim  to  l>nir_; 
tin-  strong  li.^ht  of  interest  to  hear  on  the  presentation  ol 

each  sni.jrct.  and  must  be  essentially  direct  and  personal, 
and  niu-i  follow  ii])  the  tirst  stei>s  l>y  continuous  efforts 

hi-lead  of  a  policy  which  contemplates  brilliant  hut  super- 
ficial operation-,  should  he  chosen  one  which,  with  patieine 
and  persistency,  enters  upon  measures  which  require  time 
for  their  de\  elopineiit.  hut  uho-e  results  are  siih-taiitial  ami 

••i.-iiieiit.     Tliese  are   practical   suggestions,  and   it   lie-   m 
our    pou.r    to    make    a    practical    application    ol    them. 
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This    paper    was    h  .11.  n\  rd    in    ISSI)   In    ;,    co-ordinal*.- 
treatment  of  (he  subject  by  a  neighboring  librarian,   Mr. 
Samuel    S.    Green,    Librarian    of   the    \\'<  >ive>ter.    M. 
Public     Library.       Samuel     Swell     <  liven     was    born     in 
\Vonv-der   in    1S.V    ami   "radualed    at    I  larvanl    in    1SSX. 
Me  WES  an  original   member  of  hL   stale  librar\    eommi- 
-i"n    (from    1S90),   a   founder   and    life   member    of   the 
A.    L.     \.   and    its  prr-idrnt    in    IS'M.      |  |(.   u-;is  ;, 
of  thr  r.««ard  of  tin-  \\'.irri's(er   Tubli.-  Librarv   from 
to  1S71  and  il-  librarian  from  1X71  to  T'lf.  in  \\birh 
In-  \sa-  made  librarian  c-nirrilns. 

It     i-^    obviously     impiin.-uit     ii>    maintain     close     nlai 
ln-twi-rn    lilirarics   and    cducatii  >nal    iii-ntiitiini^    \\liirli    air    i|. 
•  I    for    -tM'Irnts   wlio^i-    niiiid-,    ai'i-    -iiinrwli;it    inatiin-. 

A     \viso     college     profes    01      and     stimtila' 

liMiiin^    tn    l"iik   at    sul'jri-t>    frmii    many    puint^    of    \i<-u 
cxanmic     processes     l>y     wliirli     sidiolai  ii     con.  In^i.  MIS, 

ami    to    niak.-    iv  'imis    tlu-i.  Sm-li    mrtlio.U    only 

air  i  n|iii>itc  \\hcii  a  pi-riod  of  lii^toj-y   i>  to  l.r   ^indn-d.  opin- 
ion-,  rn-ardiiu'.   ipi-  -I  \<  ms   in   political   ci^noniy   or   natural   liU- 
(o    ),<•    considered,    an    KnL;1idi    «\    ,-la--i(al    author    !••    I,.- 
int<-i|>rrti -d.  f>r  controverted   .pi.  MI   pliilo-,  ,pli\    or   tlie- 

t. .   l.r   disi  u-  led, 

Stiiilnit-     in      advanced      edii.  alional      in  -,1  i  I  ill  i-  MI  •>      slnudd 

tln-i ,  i", ire  lia\ e  free  •<  in  all  di  • 

incuts  of  knowledge.     They  nee,i  instructors  who,  hov 

tlieir    own    opinion-,    ni.iy    IK-     in     regard     to    c..ntro 
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verted  questions,  and  however  earnest  they  may  be  in  utter- 
ing these  convictions,  nevertheless  are  animated  by  a  broad, 
unsectarian  spirit  in  teaching.  They  need,  also,  books  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  in  accordance  with  the 
views  and  spirit  of  such  instructors. 

At  Brown  University  it  is  considered  practicable  to  al- 
low students  to  go  into  the  alcoves  without  permission,  and 
take  from  the  shelves  such  books  as  they  wish  to  use. 

While  inspecting,  three  years  ago,  the  library  in  the 
building  especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  Natural  History 
at  Oxford  University,  I  noticed  that  much  space  was  given 
to  collections  of  books  needed  by  students  in  their  daily 
work.  These  books  were  kept  by  themselves,  and  old  books 
were  withdrawn  from  the  shelves  and  new  ones  added  as 
occasion  required.  Students  had  free  access  to  these  collec- 
tions, and  were  thus  kept  from  the  discouragement  which 
young  inquirers  (may  I  not  say  nearly  all  inquirers?)  felt 
in  selecting,  with  no  aid  but  that  afforded  by  the  catalogue 
of  a  large  library,  such  books  as  are  needed  in  somewhat 
limited  researches. 

In  Harvard  College  library,  a  large  number  of  the  pro- 
fessors designate  works  to  be  set  aside,  on  shelves  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  for  the  use  of  students  in  pursuing  courses 
of  instruction  given  by  them,  and  I  learn  from  its  distin- 
guished librarian  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  select  from  the 
great  collection  of  books  under  his  charge  30,000  or  40,000 
volumes,  to  be  used  by  students  as  a  working  library. 

They  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  roaming  at  pleasure 
through  the  shelving  devoted  to  this  collection,  and  of  rum- 
maging at  will  among  the  books.  As  works  become  an- 
tiquated they  will  be  removed  from  these  shelves,  and  new 
ones  will  be  constantly  placed  upon  them. 

Additional  advantages  are  within  reach,  where,  as  in 
Rochester  University  it  is  the  practice  of  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors to  meet  students  at  the  library  during  specified  hours, 
to  talk  over  with  them  subjects  that  they  are  interested  in 
and  assist  in  the  selection  of  books  needed  in  their  investiga- 
tion and  treatment.  Where,  as  in  the  largest  colleges  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  customary  for  the  professors  to  meet  many 
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of   tin-    student  'in;-;    ill    tin-   class    "i-    lectur*     mum,    there 

-Imnld  In-  ;i  lil)r;iri:ui  nr  competent  assistant,  ulm-e  ilniy  it 
is  t"  L;I\C  \\  hate\  IT  tiiin-  is  needed  in  reiidetiiu-  .1  istance 
In  persons  •  <\  in  in\  es|  i-at  ii  ill.  Such  .in  nllicer  should 

In-  careful  not  I"  n-n<lrr  tin-  iiHiuin  r  dependent,  ami  mily 
tii  remove  nl>si.|.  !•  s  enough  tn  makr  m\  estimation  attra'  I 

Tin-  lilirarian  of  a  college  can  easily  supplement  his 
general  knowledge  ..t'  I ks  with  the  special  liililio'_'ra],hi,  al 

information   had   \<\-   tin-   professors   "i"  tin-   iii-tittin<ni. 

The  student  ni'ti-n  ii'TiU  ti-  In-  referred  t"  sources  "t" 
mi' .niKitii'ii.  It".  I'm-  •  \anii)K-,  lu-  lia-  t<>  consider  one  of  tin- 

ai>|>ln-ati..ii^    ..f    science    l«>    tlir    art-.,    arran-ji  iiu-nt  s    at    tin     1 1 
l>rar\     >lmulil    In-    -m  li    that    lir    u  ill    lia\i-    -.tamlanl    \\nrk-,    ami 
nn  nn  i'jra|ili  -    puintnl    nut    in    him,   ami    hU    at  ten)  ii  m    rallnl    tn 

of  proceedings  ami  transactions  "f  h.ninil  societies 

ami  pcriinliYaK  \vhirh  slmulil  In-  ci.iisiiltc.!  \,\-  him.  \\ith  tin- 
aid  of  iiidio-s,  in  set-kin-  for  the  information  lu-  <!• 

It    is  tint   ciinii-h   tn   >i-t   aside   in   a  college   lil>raf\    collei 
lion-    ,  ,f    books    illu-trative   of   the    \ari"iis   liramhes   of   kimwl- 
<-I!L;I-.       Students     tired,     al-n,     the    assistance     of     ari-nmplislied 
professors  nr  a   well-informed   lilirarian   in   niakiii;-    I  lies. 

This    assistant, •    leads    tn    a    limn-    t  hnr.  .n-Ji    ]ifrfnrinaiii  • 
\viifk    in    hand. 

It  does  more  than  this,  however.  Its  In  st  n-sidis  are 
found  in  the  kin  iwh-d-e  uliifli  it  ,i;i\es  the  iminirer  of  lindinv. 
out  Imu  (•'  gel  at  information  l>y  the  Use  «\  books,  and  in 
the  formation  in  him  of  the  lialiil  of  makin-  in\  i-^t  i-atimi- 
and  in  the  aei|msiii,,n  ,,\  tacility  in  their  enmlurt. 

It    may   In-   tmntiniied   imidentally    that    \\ln  t.     hu'h,  i    e.'n 
lalimial    iiistitutii  His    depend    upmi    pnldic    liliraries    for    li....ks. 
and    tin  1    at    a   distance     fmni    tlicir    Iniihlin 

has    pro\ed    useful,    in    niie    in-taiice.    at     least,    I"    enlist     -.in 
dents   in   the   \vnrk  nf  iiiakiiu-,   an   im!.  ..me   of   the   princi 

pal    BCtS   nl    Ii  aiisactiniis    which    they    and    the    pro  >TS     ha\e 

nfteiiest      In     inllslllt,     (o     lie     kept      \\lnie     its     u^e     \\  i  1 1     l,e     ,,in 
\  elllellt      tn     t  llelll. 

Academic     and    l  hool     need    access    to    well 

nished    lilir.ui-  -        Worcester,     Ma--aclnisetts.    ,^    :t    small 

nf    al,. ml    <*  I.IK  MI    inhalntant  -.       It    has    many    educatmn.il    uisti- 
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tutions  besides  its  public  schools.  In  addition  to  the  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial  Science  and  the  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  institutions  which  make  a  constant  use  of  the  Public 
Library,  but  which  for  our  present  purpose  should  be  classed 
with  colleges,  it  has  a  State  Normal  School,  an  endowed 
academy,  a  military  school,  and  several  smaller  schools  for 
young  ladies  and  boys.  It  has  also,  a  large  high  school. 
Teachers  and  pupils  from  all  of  these  schools  make  a  large 
use  of  the  Public  Library  every  day.  Thus  the  students  at 
the  Normal  School,  use  it  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  They 
are  required  for  example,  to  choose  subjects  which  they  will 
talk  about  before  the  school  for  a  few  minutes.  They  come 
to  the  library  witli  subjects  selected  on  which  they  wish  for 
information.  This  they  get  when  they  can  from  reference 
books  which  they  are  allowed  to  consult  without  asking  per- 
mission. They  call,  too,  for  such  books  as  they  desire. 
When  however,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  do  not  know 
what  the  sources  of  information  are,  or  which  of  several 
books  it  is  well  to  read  or  study,  they  go  to  the  librarian 
for  assistance,  and  he  points  out  to  them  books,  pamphlets, 
and  articles  which  contain  the  material  desired  by  them  in 
the  form  they  wish.  The  librarian,  in  searching  for  informa- 
tion, conducts  the  search,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  inquirer,  so  as  to  teach  him  how  to  get  at  in- 
formation desired. 

These  pupils  are  also  required  to  write  essays  on  vari- 
ous topics  illustrative  of  the  principles  and  art  of  instruction. 
The  librarian  refers  them  to  the  writings  of  such  authors  as 
Richter  and  Rousseau,  Locke  and  Bain,  Mann  and  Spencer, 
and  to  sets  of  such  periodicals  as  Barnard's  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation and  to  series  of  volumes  containing  addresses  and  ac- 
counts of  discussions  in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institution  of  Instruction,  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation and  other  bodies,  and  to  reports  of  the  best  super- 
visors and  superintendents  of  schools.  Professor  Russell, 
the  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  in  writing  about  the 
connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  this  school  last 
April,  made  the  following  statements:  "I  find,  upon  inquiry, 
that  during  the  current  school  year,  beginning  last  Septem- 
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1   less  than  d.|  p,  r  ,  .-nt  ,,f  the  studenl     ol    tl 

Normal  S.-l I  have  had  occasion  to  visil  the  I'nl.li.-  Libi 

to  pursue  investigations  connected  with  their  stud  eral 

reporting    upward   of   twenty   such    visits,   and    thi  th- 

standing   the   facl    thai    the   school   is    situated   al    a   distance 
"'""'  the  library,  and  thai  we  have  an  excellent  though  -mall 
working    library    of   our    own.      The    works    thus    consull 
over  a   wide   range,   hut   are  chiefly   in   the   departmi 

history,  art,  politics,  statistics,  biography,  ami 
literature.  ,,„,-    own    schoo]    i,    coi 

we  could   nol    withoul    serious   loss  dispense   with 
80  valuable  an  auxiliary  in   the  training  of  teachers  for  tin- 

M  •    I    lin.I    that    our    gradual,  s    wl 

'  away  from   Worcester  to  teach,  -  ,nv  complain 

the  inconvenience  and  privation  they  feel  in  being  cul  off 

from    the   pmil thi      I'M MiY    F.il.rary. 

'"  the  lii-li 1  ioi th     i.  LI  hi  i   .  For  the  purp 

cultivating   r,  adim  ss  in  expression  ami  ease  in  compi 
"""•  ;i^  well  as  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  knowli 
Ml1'"  ;-lit  thorough,  require  scholars  to  talk  ami  * 

Quently  al..,ut  sub  ,1  i,\    the  lessons  and  i, 

tures'    ani1    thus    to    jMir-u,-    limite.i    investig  in    such 

branches  of  ki,  v,  chemistry,  English  lit 

ture,  and  classical  hi.^rapliy  and  antiquities.     It    is  custom 
m  thi-  school,  when  questions  occur  (..  ihe  teacher  that 

'•"""'t    be   answered   by    the   use   of   1 ks 

asked  l.\   scholars,  foi  a  teacher  or  pupil  to  the  lii,r. 

before  the  m  jion   of  the  school,  and  On 

Wllh  ''"'  'ibrarian  or  an  assistant  |     containing  the 

an  !,( 

A"  advam  ,  d  class,  whieh  is  listening  to  lectures  on  some 

''"'  """v  important   practical  topics  in  politii  al  .  .  onomy 

''"'   science  of  n-puld  rnment,   \\ill   I.,-   t.dd   t,, 

"  writing  the  hist  the  movemenl  for  civil  service 

•!   an   aci  ounl    of  the  arguments   brou  >rward 

111  i""i 1  '"  further  it  ami  ,,,  opposition  t<. 

''"  '".  or  a  di  n  ol  the  proi  eedii  .  -,,.!,,,  i, 

lri1  '"  il'«'  i'"i-maii..n  of  the   !•  lei  toral  '  omn  the 
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last  presidential  election,  or  of  the  arguments  used  for  and 
against  woman  suffrage. 

Another  advanced  class  will  be  required  to  write  essays 
on  such  subjects  as  fermentation  and  disinfectants. 

Some  of  the  teachers  come  to  the  library,  and  in  consul- 
tation with  the  librarian,  select  large  numbers  of  books;  more 
or  less  closely  connected  with  the  studies  which  scholars  are 
at  the  time  pursuing,  and  recommend  them  to  pupils  to  read 
in  connection  with  their  lessons  or  for  entertainment. 

Many  of  the  teachers  consult  the  librarian  in  regard  to 
books  to  be  used  by  them  in  their  own  preparation  for  class 
work. 

Some  teachers  bring  classes  to  the  library  to  see  illustra- 
tions of  the  architecture  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  or  specimens 
of  early  printing  and  illuminations,  or  examples  of  the  work 
of  great  artists.  They  are  received  there  in  a  large  room, 
furnished  with  a  table  and  settees,  and  well  heated  and 
lighted. 

Mr.  Samuel  Thurber,  the  principal  of  the  high  school, 
wrote  in  a  paper  which  is  dated  June  15,  1897,  as  follows. 

"Pupils  of  the  high  school,  in  common  with  other  citi- 
zens of  Worcester,  are  exceptionally  favored  in  their  op- 
portunities for  reading  and  investigation  in  the  Free  Public 
Library.  That  they  take  advantage  of  these  admirable  facil- 
ities is  evident  to  any  one  who  sits  for  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon with  the  librarian,  and  observes  the  boys  and  girls,  of 
all  classes,  who  come  with  their  questions  concerning  almost 
all  matters  in  history,  science,  and  literature.  The  librarian 
and  his  assistants  must  know  pretty  well  what  is  going  on 
in  the  school. 

There  is  a  post-meridian  session  of  the  school  every  day 
over  in  Elm  street.  While  the  regular  teachers  are  hurrying 
and  worrying  with  college  classes,  these  afternoon  teachers 
in  the  other  building  are  patiently  having  their  session,  which 
does  not  end  at  any  particular  time,  but  only  when  each  ques- 
tioner is  answered,  or  at  least  shown  how  to  find  his  answer. 
We  do  not  see  why  these  Elm  street  folks  are  not  just  as 
much  high-school  teachers  as  those  who  congregate  each 
morning  in  the  great  building  with  the  tower." 
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Vgain,   under   date   of   April  5.    iSSo.    Mr.   Thurl.cr  writ. 
"As    an    ally    of    tin-    hi.uli  the    1'nl.lic    Library    is    not 

lv  useful;  it  is  al.-oluu-ly  indespensable.  I'.y  this  I  mean 
.vithont  tlu-  l.il.rary  our  w..rk  \v<.ul.l  have  t..  l.c  radically 
clian.^-d  for  tlu-  worse,  ami  would  become  litil<-  Letter  than 
im-re  incmori/iuu  of  text-books.  Our  teachers  and  pupil. 
thron-  tin-  F.il.rary.  and  there  acquire  the  lial.it  of  invest 
tit. n,  and  ..f  ind'  'pendent ,  well-grounded  opinion  <>n  a  multi- 
tude i.f  subjects  of  tin-  utmost  importance  t"  citizens  in  a 
republican  State.  With'-m  the  school,  occasion  for  exploring 

Ihr    l.il.rary    would    ari-r    iinu-li    less    frequently;    and    without 

ill,.   Library,  tin-  desire   for  knowledge  constantly   awakened 

in  the  school,  \\-i.nld  have  t-  go  unsatisfied." 

Tin-  teacher-,  ami  scholars  of  the  grammar  and  some 
lower  grades  "t"  schools  may  derive  -n-at  advantage  in-m 
,],,.  ,  ilities  which  it  is  in  the  ].o\ver  «.f  puldic  li- 

brari  I  afford  them.  Few  friends  of  education  seem  t,. 
found  out,  however,  that  a  close  connection  between 
puldir  libraries  and  schools  "t"  these  grades  is  practicable, 

n  when  they  have  conic  to  reali/e  that  it  is  desiralde. 
Wishing,  therefore,  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  this  paper.  1^ 

t],in!  not    dn    Letter     than    to    writ.-    OUl    an    aCCOUnl    ol 

Some    dTorts    in     this    din-rtion     made    in     Worcester    dnrm- 

the   lasl    winter  and   spring.      l;"ur   gentlemen    interested    m 

,1,,.  movemenl     namely,  iln-  Superintendent  of  I'nl.lir  Schi 
a  member  of  the  S.--li.u,l  Committee,  who  Was  also  a  member 
,,f  ,1,,.  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  I'ul.li.-  Library,  the  i.rim-i|.al 
,,f  ihe   Normal   School,  and  the   Librarian  of  th<-   I'nldu    I  i 
brary     can  late   in   the   fall   of    1879,   for   the   pur- 

msidering    wheiher   it    was   desirable   ami    feasible 
,,,  bi  iderable  MS,-  for  3chool  pur,  the 

I ks    in    the    I'nldi.-    l.il.rary.   l,y    tin-    t'  a<  h,  ,  -    ami    pupils    of 

,],,.  s,  hools  of  the  sev(  nili.  eighth,  and  ninth 

ilenien  '1    that    the    studi(       i       scholars 

wi.nld    b          de   pleasanter   and    more   proiital.h-   were   »n,-h 

1,,   |,e    made   of    the    I'nldii-    Lihn 

Thrv    thought    also,    that     in    the    <•  '  taldish- 

menl   of  a  cl '!'"    tion  between   tin-   Library   and   these 

,  h..ols.  inni-li  : 1  might  I..-  don.-  in  guiding   tin- 
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home  reading  of  children  at  an  age  when  the  habits  of  read- 
ing and  study  are  forming. 

But  an  obstacle  suggested  itself  at  the  start,  namely,  the 
crowded  state  of  the  course  of  study.  This  was  overcome 
by  deciding  to  confine  the  attention  in  the  beginning  to  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  benefits  first  mentioned,  and  even  in  this 
direction  to  aim  only  at  the  gradual  introduction  of  improved 
methods.  The  conclusions  reached  were  that  it  was  advis- 
able to  proceed  to  the  immediate  use  of  attractive  library 
books  in  the  study  of  geography,  and  in  order  to  get  the 
additional  time  needed  in  carrying  the  new  plan  into  execu- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  exercise  in 
reading  more  interesting  and  useful  the  reading  of  classes 
should  be  largely  done  from  carefully  selected  books  of  travel 
instead  of  from  reading-books.  The  Superintendent  of 
Schools  invited  the  librarian  to  lay  the  plan  proposed  before 
the  teachers  in  the  grades  of  schools  mentioned  above,  and 
when  they  had  been  called  together  he  pointed  out  to  them 
that  there  were  many  things  that  could  be  done  in  schools 
to  better  advantage  than  at  present  were  there  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  Library  and  the  schools;  offering  at 
the  same  time  to  aid  them  in  doing  any  good  work  they 
might  wish  to  undertake,  but  advising  them  to  try  the  limited 
plan  which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the  meeting  by  the 
gentlemen  just  mentioned,  whether  they  attempted  anything 
else  or  not. 

The  teachers  listened  in  an  interested  manner,  and  many 
of  them  showed  not  only  readiness  but  anxiety  to  undertake 
the  work  it  was  suggested  they  should  do.  The  librarian 
then  invited  them  to  select  some  country  that  they  would 
like  to  have  illustrated  by  means  of  books  belonging  to  the 
library.  They  selected  one,  and  came  to  the  Library  build- 
ing the  next  half-holiday  to  listen  to  the  promised  exposi- 
tion. The  librarian  had  before  him,  say,  one  hundred  vol- 
umes relating  to  the  country  in  the  description  of  which  aid 
was  to  be  offered,  and  pointed  out  wherein  the  value  of  each 
one  consisted  to  assist  teachers  and  scholars  in  studying 
geography.  They  saw  at  once  that  valuable  aid  could  be  had 
from  the  Library  in  their  work  of  teaching,  and  the  next 
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-tep  laken  l.y  the  librarian  was  ID  invite  them  ID  tell  him 
what  countries  the  children  were  studying  about  at  that  lime, 
ami  I"  keep  him  informed  in  regard  ID  those  they  were  at 
work  upon  at  Dtlier  times,  in  order  that  lie  mi-lit  hel|>  them 
ID  pii-k  Din  works  suitable  for  school  use. 

I'.ooks  were  at  once  selected  lor  the  immediate  use  of 
teachers  and  scholars.  The  teacher.-,  needed  books  of  trasel 
and  other  works  to  read  themselves,  and  from  which  t« 
leci  mteresiiim  passages  for  children  to  read  in  the  class  or 
to  lie  read  to  them,  and  incidents  to  be  related  to  the  schol- 
ars orally,  \olnmes  had  to  be  picked  out.  too,  for  the  chil- 
dren ID  use  iii  the  place  of  reading  books  of  the  ri'_dit  si/e, 
well  printed,  freely  illustrated  with  really  ;jood  wood-cuts 
or  eii'jrax  in^s  from  metal,  written  in  .nood  Kmjish  and 
adapted  |o  the  ages  of  the  children  to  whom  they  were  to  be 
i;i\eii.  and  calculated  ID  inleresi  them.  I'.ooks  were  also 

-elected     thai     treated     ol'     subjects     closely,      connected     with     the 

ons,    lor    children      to    read    by    theniseUes    in    unoccupied 

hours  m  M  hool,  or  for  entertainment  and  improvemenl  at 
home.  'I'hc  Library  arranged  ID  issue  two  new  kinds  ol 
•  aids,  one  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  the  other  to  be  Used 
b\  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  scholars.  <  >n  cards  of  the  first 
kind  -.ix  books  ini^hl  be  drawn  out  by  instructors.  ID  be  Used 
in  preparing  I  hem  se]\  es  i,,r  school  work  or  i»r  -cmuis  study 
in  an\  direction.  (  >n  the  oilier  kind  of  cards  il  was  permis 
sible  to  take  out  twelve  volumes,  for  (he  Use  of  scholars 
whose  reading  teachers  had  undertaken  to  supervise.  Thc~e 
cards  it  was  -npposcd  would  be  Used  rhielly  lor  the  bench! 
of  siicli  children  as  were  HD(  entitled  b  to  ha\e  otn  ot 

the  i  aids  usually  issued  by  the  l.ibrarv,  or  whose  ]>arenls 
had  neglected  or  been  unwilling  to  lake  out  cards  \«r  their 

Teachers   were   united   to  brm^  (lasses   to  the   Lib 

to      look      OVer      Costls       collections      of      p  1 1  o  I  o  •_•  I  .1 1  1 1 1  s      ailll      e  II  •.  •  1  . 1  \ 

uiL's  ilbisi rat i\  e  of  the  scenery,  animals,  and  vegetation  ot 
did.  i  ent  countries,  and  "i  itreet  V'H  ••  -  m  cil 

\     lew     obstacles    were    nu'l     with.       l''ol     instance,    tea.  hers 
wished,    before    adopt  i  n  L:    the    new    methods    in    stndxm 
raph\.   ID   l.iio\\    whi-ther   exammal  ion-    at    the    einl   ol    llu-    tiim 

were  ID  b,    on   ih.-   text  1-ooU  alom-.      I  In  \    wer  red   l>\ 
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the  proper  officers  that,  if  they  adopted  the  system  of  teach- 
ing-, examinations  should  be  made  to  conform  to  it.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  some  of  the  more  enterprising  teachers,, 
by  a  skillful  use  of  the  facilities  afforded  at  the  Library,  got 
more  than  their  proper  proportion  of  the  books  on  a  given 
subject  in  which  there  was  an  interest  felt  in  several  schools 
at  once,  and  kept  books  out  of  the  Library  so  long  as  to 
prevent  other  teachers  from  working  to  advantage.  The 
heads  of  buildings  were  called  together,  and  removed  these 
difficulties  by  making  certain  agreements  satisfactory  to 
themselves  and  the  librarian,  in  regard  to  the  time  the  teach- 
ers in  any  one  building  should  keep  out  books  and  respect- 
ing other  pertinent  matters. 

Soon  a  good  start  in  our  work  was  secured  and  most  of 
the  obstacles  disappeared.  More  duplicates  were  needed  than 
could  be  supplied  at  once,  but  by  consultation  and  careful 
consideration  of  means  at  our  disposal,  this  difficulty  was 
lessened.  It  will  disappear  altogether  in  time,  because,  when 
a  close  connection  is  established  between  schools  and  li- 
braries, the  latter  will  consider  carefully  the  needs  of  the 
former,  and  add  every  year  large  numbers  of  books  on  all 
subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and  of  works  which  it  is 
wholesome  for  children  to  use  in  home  reading.  As  the 
course  of  studies  in  the  schools  remains  the  same,  or  nearly 
so,  year  by  year,  the  Library  will  soon  have  on  its  shelves 
books  enough  to  supply  adequately  the  needs  of  teachers  and 
scholars. 

One  or  two  general  features  of  the  plan  I  have  de- 
scribed should  be  mentioned.  An  earnest  effort  was  made 
to  bring  about  intimate  relations  between  the  librarian  and 
teachers,  so  that  the  latter  would  feel  free  to  state  all  their 
wants  and  difficulties,  and  the  librarian  have  an  opportunity 
of  finding  out  whatever  is  faulty  in  his  arrangements  and 
procedure.  Much  has  been  left  to  the  judgment  of  individ- 
ual teachers.  It  is  always  important  that  this  should  be  done. 
It  seems  doubly  so  in  a  case  such  as  the  present,  where  but 
few  results  of  experience  are  obtainable.  Good  results  have 
followed  the  movement  in  Worcester.  One  hundred  and 
nineteen  teachers  took  out  either  a  teacher's  or  a  pupil's 
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Card    during    the    four    months    that    elapsed    after    putting    the 

plans  iii  execution   before   the  close   of  the   schools   for   the 

summer  \acation.  Seventy-seven  of  these  teachers  took 
out  both  kinds  of  canls.  All  the  cards  taken  out  have  been 

used  constantly,  and  the  number  of  1 ks  given  out  »\\  them 

had  been  large.  Besides  these,  a  very  lar-r  number  ol 
books  had  bcni  circulated  by  means  of  cards  commonly  used 

in   the    Library,   which    scholars   have   given   up   to   their    teach 

ers    with    a    request    for   assistance    in    tin-    selection    ol    I ks 

for    general    reading. 

The  testimony  of  teachers  and  scholars  has  been  um- 
formlj  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  bo-,k,  from  the  librarj 
has  added  much  to  the  profitableness  and  interest  of  the 
exercises  in  reading  and  - — graphy.  It  has  been  noticed 

that    scholar,    enjoy    reading    from    a    well-illustrated    1 k    of 

travels  (e.  K.  "Xii^/a;,'  Journeys,"  or  Knox's  "Boy  travels 
in  the  East"),  -iinl  that  in  its  use  they  read  understandingly 
and  with  increase. I  expression.  The  members  of  the 

while    not    reading      Feel    inclined    t<>    listen,    and,    \\hen    asked. 

show    ability    to    tell    the    teachers    what    others    have    been 

readini      ibout.      Scholar,    break    off    from    the    reading    lesson. 
too,    with    a    desire    for    its    continuance.      Two    ladies    havil 
charge   of  a    room    in   one   of   the   grammar-school   bmldn 
t,dl   me  that   they   have   fitted   up  a   dressing  room,  in   which 
they  arrange  on  a  table  illustrated  books  taken  From  the  l.i- 

brary,  and  that  as  a  reward   For  g 1   recitations  one  day   th.  \ 

allow   scholars   to   go   into   that    room    the   next    day,  a   do. -en   or 

,  at  a  time,  to  gather  around  the   table  tO  look  at    the   ilhistia 

lions    and    listen    to    the    teacher's    description    of    countries    il 
lustraied.     These  teachers    say  that   lessons  have  been  much 
better   learned   since   the  adoption  of  this  plan   than   before, 
and  announce   that    they   intend   to   teach   g raphy   I 

in    this   way   in    the   futiii  C. 

In  doinu  the  work  I  have  been  describing,  it  was  hoped 
that,  b(    id(      rendering   study   more  profitable  ami  iblc 

t.,  children,  they  uonld  ham.  incidcntly,  that  the  re  are  man) 

l ks  uhieh  are  interesting  and  yel  n..t  storj  book-.    Teach 

,  rs  tell  me  this  ha-  been  the  Two  in  particular  have 

tated  that  boya  \\ho  were  in  the  habit  of  reading   New   York 
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story  papers  and  dime  novels  have  gratefully  received  whole- 
some books  recommended  by  them.  The  books  and  papers 
they  had  been  reading  had  been  thrust  on  their  attention. 
They  knew  of  no  others  that  are  interesting. 

One  of  these  teachers  says  that  some  of  the  scholars  re- 
mind her  of  hungry  men,  unable  to  get  nourishing  food,  in 
seizing  upon  anything  they  could  lay  hands  on  to  satisfy 
a  longing  for  reading-matter.  One  of  the  grammar-school 
principals  with  the  aid  of  some  of  his  assistants,  has  done 
a  very  considerable  work  in  influencing  the  reading  of  his 
scholars.  He  has  used  teachers'  and  pupils'  cards  held  in 
the  building  under  his  charge,  and  in  talking  with  the  schol- 
ars has  incited  them  to  ask  him  to  take  possession  of  their 
cards  and  help  them  pick  out  books.  Two  of  his  assistants 
have  made  it  a  part  of  their  work  to  consult  the  catalogues 
of  the  Library  and  printed  and  manuscript  lists  of  books 
which  the  librarian  placed  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  use  of 
these  facilities  and  by  the  aid  of  the  librarian  to  select  large 
numbers  of  books  for  the  use  of  scholars.  This  principal 
sends  to  the  Library  cards  for  fifty  books  at  a  time.  The 
books  are  taken  to  the  school  and  put  in  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  scholars  who  has  been  made  librarian.  They  are 
looked  over  by  the  teachers,  and  some  volumes  are  retained 
by  them  to  be  used  in  the  reading  exercise  or  for  silent  read- 
ing in  connection  with  the  lessons.  Most  of  the  books,  how- 
ever, the  scholars  are  allowed  to  examine  freely,  with  the 
object  of  selecting  from  them  such  as  they  find  interesting 
to  take  away  from  the  building  to  read  at  home.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  this  grammar-school  instructor  and  his 
assistants  are  doing  a  very  important  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community. 

In  doing  this  kind  of  work  a  special  catalogue  of,  say, 
2,000  volumes  is  very  much  needed.  Such  lists  of  books  which 
have  been  issued  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  for  use  in  schools 
as  have  come  under  my  notice  are  inadequate.  They  are 
made  up  in  altogether  too  large  a  proportion  of  books  which, 
however  excellent  in  themselves,  are  only  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  mature  pupils.  Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  in  them 
to  designate  the  age  of  children  for  which  particular  books 
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•'"'r  designed.     What   is   wanted  especially   is  a   selection   »i 

1 ka   for  ehildren   between  tli.  and   fifi 

>    one  of  which   is  known   fr.nn  artual   perusal   l.\ 
trl"  Person  .,,,,.,1  ,,,  th(. 

r;ii':  tly  made  some  efforts 

t"  have  MU-II  a  ratal. .-ur  prepared,  and   I   am  happ\    to  be  aide 

•>>   Boston  who  arc  very  familiar 

with   this  kin.l  of  work,  and  the  vain,-  of  whose  labors  has 
already  l-eeii  thoroughlj    tested,  are  now  •  ring 

*"rl1  a  ''-i-     I  hope  this  ran  be  published  in  the  course  of  a 
"""ith<.     It  is  intended  to  use  notes  to  show  what   the 
contents  of  a  book  are  when  its  title  does  not  indicate  them. 
Meanwhile,    I    can    only    r<  Fer   teachers    to    su«  h    sourc.  -    ol 

information  as  I  menti -d  in  an  essay  on  "Sensational   Fic- 

"""•"  read  before  the  American  Library  Association  at  it- 
""-  '"  t'"'  summer  of  1879  (and  published  sub  r-nu-ntly 
hc  Library  Journal  and  privately  printed  in  ]ianiplil,i 

l"rn"'   ;|I||1   '"   lil'rariaiis  and   other  persons    who   max    I.e    slip 

Posed  to  have  special  information  regarding   bo< 

Aln"n"  ways  '  "    mentioned  in  whirl,  the  t<  a  her-, 

grammar  and   lower  grades  of  schools  have  used   the  li- 
'"•"''    are  ''"•   '""•  x"'"<-   have   '  d  everj    men, 

"'"  a  class  to  go  to  the  library  to  gel   information  al 

tllr  In"ln"  Us,  or  mineral  springs  of  the 

or  aboul    othi  i  ified   objects   to   be   .  m 

l""1"''1  inl    '"    short    composition        <  >m     ti  a<  her   ha- 

•'"'"I"1''1  a  i'1;i"  ^liiel,  as  I  have  stated,  is  in  use  in  the  high 

'•  ;""1  ''-"I  brought   a  -  ,;   children   to  the    Libi 

building    to    look    al    i  o  tlj    .  ntations   of    th 

bui|d'i  found    in    China   and 

li  is  customary  \\iil.  some  teachers,  when  the  schol 
rican  history,  to  pro*  ure   MOID   th,-    |  , 
he   current    I  •,,   |,.Ml |   ,,,   |MI|,iU   ,,,   use   ,n    |h|. 

•   '"  acquiring   a   more   extended   knowl 

dentf  "'  ated  of  only  briefly  in  die  portion  of  the  text   1 k 

any    particular    d  One    teacher,    wl 

' '    is   situated   ai    :,   di  .,.,.   the   lii,r.,,\    buildi 

•  Lux    foi    the  school  a  hi.,,/ 
""'"'  "'  ''"'  ' ks  ulii.-l.  she  most  needed  in  her  u  He 
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complied  with  her  request  at  once,  and  after  several  con- 
sultations with  the  librarian  she  made  an  admirable  selection 
of  books,  which  were  bought  for  her  at  low  rates  at  which 
librarians  make  purchases. 

Even  in  lower  grades  of  schools  than  the  seventh,  con- 
siderable assistance  may  be  afforded  teachers  when  towns 
are  enlightened  enough  to  spend  money  in  providing  in  their 
libraries  books  adapted  to  little  children,  as  well  as  those 
suited  to  older  boys  and  girls  and  persons  who  have  grown 
up.  Several  of  them  have  found  such  books  as  "Tiny's  Nat- 
ural History  in  words  of  four  letters,"  by  A.  L.  Bond,  and 
bound  volumes  of  the  Nursery,  as  well  as  stories  such  as 
those  in  Aliss  Edgeworth's  "Parent's  Assistant"  and  "Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,"  very  useful  in  doing  school  work. 

Valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  work  that  may  be  done 
by  the  co-operation  of  schools  and  libraries  are  to  be  found 
in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  William  E.  Foster,  librarian  of  the 
Providence  Public  Library,  before  Rhode  Island  Institute 
of  Instruction  last  January,  and  recently  published  by  the 
institute  in  a  pamphlet  with  two  other  papers. 

Of  teachers  in  Boston  who  have  used  the  Public  Library 
in  that  city  in  connection  with  the  school  work,  the  one 
whose  use  is  oftenest  mentioned  is  Mr.  Robert  C.  Metcalf, 
master  of  the  Wells  Grammar  School  for  girls.  Unless  I 
misunderstand  a  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  work  that  he  has  found  it  feasible  to  do  in 
connection  with  the  Public  Library — namely,  that  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read  attentively  and  with  comprehension  of 
what  they  are  reading.  He  sends  to  the  library  for,  say, 
twenty  copies  of  some  publication  as  Towle's  "Pizarro,"  or 
one  of  the  longest  poems  of  Longfellow,  has  every  member 
of  the  class  read  the  book  selected  very  carefully,  a  portion 
at  a  time,  and  sets  times  when  he  will  examine  them  on  the 
parts  of  a  book  assigned  for  reading,  to  see  whether  they 
know  just  what  the  author  has  written,  and  have  studied  its 
characteristics  in  expression. 

This  is  an  excellent  exercise.  Valuable  aid  in  conduct- 
ing it  may  be  found  in  School  Documents  Nos.  17  and  29, 
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1X77.  ami  21,   iS;S,  issued   by   the   supervisors   of   schools   m 
:-..    ,,,,,      if  ;m   ;ill.liii..n:il  evidence  of  the   need  of  it    i- 
sired    it  may  be  f..im.l  in  tli.-  record  of  tli«-  results  of  an  ex 
amination  of  the  schools  in   Norfolk  county,   Massachusetts, 
printed  in  the  last  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  oi 
ucation      It  is  a  matter  of  consideration,  however,  whether 

•  the  proviti  .  public  library  to  supply  1 ks  needed 

for   this   exercise.     Judge   Chambjerlain,   tlu-   librarian   oi    the 
Boston    1'ublic   Library,  gives  reasons  in  lii>  last  annual 
porl   why   the)    should  be   turn, she. 1  l.y  tin-  library. 

other  l.an.l,  it  may  be  said  iliat  schools  with  intelligence 
supply  collateral  reading  to  teachers,  ami  that  it  is  qu.tr  in 
the  line  of  tins  undertaking  to  furnish  books  needed  For  the 
kin.l  of  work  done  by  Mr.  Metcalf.  There  should  be  no 

•  inarn-l  over  this  matt,-,-.     Teachers   should   have   the   books 

|ed  m  doing  work  of  tins  kin.l.  whatever  may  be 
Od  it  i,  thought  wise  to  a.l.-i't  i"  supplying  them  "i  any 
given  town;  whether  it  seems  best  to  have  tlu-m  provided  bj 
the  public  library  or  l.y  tin-  school  committee,  or  to  have 
tlinii  bought  with  money  secured  l.y  subscription.  Numer- 
ous duplicates  of  l>ut  a  few  I ks  are  needed,  since  a  v. 

being  studied  in  one  school,  can  be  passed  along  to  the 

other  >,  1 1-  of  the  same  grade  to  IT  stu.li.-.l  in  them,  ami 

uitablc   fur   tlu-   purpose    mentioned,   arc   puh- 
,,1   a,   the   Clarendon   press  an.l   l.y   American   publishei 
at  a  vi  ry  low  price.     'I  h(  a  uay  too,  in  which  som 

tlu-  advantages  of  tin.  kin.l  of  work  can  l.r  secured  l-y  ai.l 
Hj   afforded  l-y  lil-rario     namely,  l-y  .livi.linvi  a  class  in- 

Of  four  or  live  meml.ers,  aiul  giving   I.-  the 

i,,  ea,  i,  group  a  s<  parate  bo.  camine.     Books  ami  mag 

:i/i,,,  ,,ul.l  I..-  chosen  that  children  have  read 

,  home  as  well  as  in  the  libraries.    Some  pupils  would  be 

\\illim-   tO  1'iiy  copies  of  inexpensive  1 ks.     That   such  a  plan 

has  been  followed  with  .  in  on< 

down   in   an   article  entitled   "1    •    weekly   'reading  hour' 

in    ;i     I',,,-,  i(j  R.    I.)     BChool,"    pnl.lishe.l    in    the     New     : 

l.iiiil    .|.-urnal    for    February    I').    ' 

K   it    prai  ticable   t"   do   in    large   citi  which   it 

has  been  shown  has  been  well  begun  in  a  city  o  o  m- 
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habitants?  It  seems  to  me  easy  to  do  it  there.  But  how  could 
we  deal  with  the  masses  of  men,  women  and  children,  who 
under  the  plan  proposed,  would  use  libraries  for  purposes 
of  reference  in  large  cities?  Would  not  the  numbers  of  ap- 
plicants for  information  be  so  great  as  to  forbid  much  con- 
sultation between  officers  of  libraries,  and  students  and 
readers?  No.  In  doing  this  kind  of  work,  deal  with  in- 
quirers in  the  branch  libraries  as  well  as  the  central  building. 
The  large  cities  of  England  and  America  have  found 
themselves  best  able  to  fulfill  their  functions  in  the  commun- 
ity by  establishing  numerous  branch  libraries,  in  a  circle 
around  the  central  library,  in  different  sections  of  the  terri- 
tory which  they  cover.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  books 
in  the  branch  libraries  should  be  selected  with  especial  ref- 
er:nce  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Persons  should 
be  placed  at  their  head  who  have  been  chosen  because,  among 
other  qualifications,  they  have  the  ability  to  render  assistance 
in  the  commoner  fields  of  investigation  to  ordinary  inquirers. 
Large  collections  of  books  are  not  needed  in  doing  work  in 
connection  with  schools.  Small  branch  libraries  selected 
with  regard  to  their  wants,  when  supplemented  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  collection  in  the  main  building,  are  adequate. 
In  furtherance  of  the  work  of  rendering  assistance  to  in- 
quirers among  scholars  and  teachers,  there  should  be  at  the 
central  library  some  man  of  large  general  acquaintance  with 
books  and  of  zeal  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  to 
whom  teachers  and  others  in  search  of  information  may  give 
ready  access  when  in  search  of  knowledge,  regarding  any 
.subject  they  are  interested  in.  He  should  have  as  many  as- 
sistants as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  in- 
quirers. 

With  such  a  head  and  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants 
in  the  central  library,  and  with  competent  heads  of  branches, 
it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  connection 
with  schools.  Ordinary  applications  for  information  would 
be  met  at  the  branches,  and  difficult  questions  would  have  to 
be  answered  at  the  central  library  by  the  presentation  of  the 
inquirer  there  in  person,  or  by  conversation  through  tele- 
phones connecting  branches  with  the  principal  building.  Nor 
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n,  -ed     -n.  h  l>e     MTV     •  ive.        Tin-     "fficer     having 

charge  nf  tin's  kind  "f  ui.rk  -Ii-Mil.l  1..  ;i  cnltuaied  man  of 
sninewhal  exceptional  <|iiali  lirat  i-  >n-.  \\lm-,  abilities  and  at- 
tainments command  r.  >mpcii-at  inn  equal,  say,  !••  tin-  pi  h 

i.i"  tin-  Iii-li   srln.nl.     h   is  easy,   I   kimv. 

train  intelligent  women  who  haM-  had  "lily  a  Iii^li  -ehm.! 
edncatimi,  lint  u  In.  haM-  SOtne  interest  in  1 ks,  aii'l  pi 

ant  manners,  t«i  do  tin-  ..nlinary  work  i.-«|iiiiv.l  iii  pointing  oul 

.souri-i-s    ni"    inl'iirmatii  MI.      (Jucsti'  IKTS    ami    -rln.lars 

recur    ami    having    <n\cc    l.ccn    answi-rnl    l.y    tin-    il  u    l.c 

aii-urn-il    afterwards    l.y    tin-   assistant. 

It  srt-iiis   t'«   me   pra.  ticaldc   ti.    dn   i-vi-n    iiim't-   nl"   this   kind 
i't"   W'.rk   in    larwr   cities,   and    l«.   l.i-    pi-n'i-t  tly    fcasil.lt-    t<i    invite 
tin-   pnlilic    L'cin  rall\    ).•   COHie   tn   pnl.lic   liliraries.   everj    p'T-'.ii 
with    any    i|iic^ti(.n    In-    may    wish    tn    ask,    that    Imnks    \\ill    an 
swcr,    t'nr    tin-   pnrpn-c    ,,f    ha\in.^   tin-    l.cst    source    "I    inl..nn,i 
linn    adapted    In    his    needs    and    capacity    pninted    mit     to    him 
and    place,]    in    his    hand-.      The    imniher    nf    iminin TS    \\ill    in.) 
•     a-     In     ln-ciiine     iinmana'jealile     and     -\\amp     llie 
facilities   ..f   the   lihraries,   Imt    il    will    I.e    large,   and,   increasing 
yrailnall\'.  will  have  t..  In-   imt    I,-  -Inally   increasifl 

tanl         I    make    ti  •  .itenient s   ..f   my    convictions 

•el'nl   cnnsi.l.-ratinii   ,,,'   )),,.    subject,  and    after   ten    \ 
i.f  experience   in   mmlnc!  iii  •.;   a   liltrary,   with    m.   mean    -n. 
on    the    plan    n-ci  Himn-nded.      The    aim,    hear    in    mind,    is    m.t 

i..    provide    infnrmatinn    to    specialists,    hut    in    help    pe..ple 

^ellerall\       !  tn      i|ne-tinn,      which      they      l'i  e]      ill- 

led    iii   ha\  I'HL;   answered. 

I     ee  in.  reason   why,  in  dnin^  this  kind  i.f  work,  a   li 

lnar\     in    a    lai-^e    jdac,-    cmild    imt,    with     \.i\     liille    difficult  \  . 

tance    fmm    t'enth-men    milside    nf    the    COrp 
'lake    I'.nstmi   as  an   example.      ||..\\    easy    it    \\milil   I.e 
t..    intere-t    a    lar-.-e    nnml.er   nf    the    ]  in    the    colli 

and    ether    edm  at  imial    m-titntinii-    in    and    near    the    city,    and 

specialist     in   different   departm.  knowledge   in   pi. 

>inii.nl    life    ni     leading    a    life    ..f    sin,!  ..niparat  i\e    lei-uie. 

dlow     i|lles|inlls     |,i     he     pill     In     them     ni   .   a  smn.il  | ,,      m     |, 

tu   uhat    I. link   nr   I I.-   siinnhl    he    I'.iM-n    In  an    iin|inii  i.    wln-n 

the  •.-,.  nei.il  kimwh  the  ni'  •:   the  hl.raiy.  \\itli  hih- 
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liographies  at  their  command,  fails.  Treat  these  gentlemen 
as  men  to  whom  you  are  indebted,  and  afford  them  gracious- 
ly every  privilege  that  can  possibly  be  granted  to  students, 
and  let  them  feel  that  they  are  an  important  factor  in  the 
management  of  the  library,  and  I  am  sure  that,  leaving  out 
the  very  selfish  men  who  are  found  among  scholars  as  well 
as  men  in  other  occupations  than  study,  a  large  corps  of 
voluntary  assistants  could  be  found  ready  to  render  the  small 
amount  of  gratuitous  service  needed  of  them,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  consciousness  that  they  were  conferring  a  public 
benefit.  Of  course  tact  would  have  to  be  used  at  the  library, 
and  no  unnecessary  labor  should  be  without  expense  to  them. 
The  large  libraries  need  and  can  have  more  co-operation  in 
the  selection  of  books  and  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
Are  there  not  numbers  of  young  specialists  in  large  cities, 
and  men  of  maturer  years,  who  would  delight  to  co-operate 
with  the  officers  of  a  great  library  in  making  the  institution 
an  exchange  for  information,  a  great  educational  institution,  a 
university  for  the  people?  Would  not  scholars  at  a  distance 
allow  themselves  to  be  consulted  occasionally  for  the  bene- 
fit of  inquirers,  in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of  occasion- 
ally asking  themselves  to  have  little  investigations  made,  and 
in  return  for  infrequent  loans  of  books. 

One  word  in  regard  to  libraries  in  small  towns,  and  I 
close.  In  such  places,  persons  interested  in  the  schools  are 
likely  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  town  library,  and  to  be  offi- 
cially connected  with  it.  School-committee  men  and  teach- 
ers in  small  towns  should  see  to  it  that  a  portion  of  the  money 
appropriated  in  town  meeting  for  the  use  of  the  library,  is 
spent  for  books  that  teachers  and  scholars  need  to  consult 
and  use. 
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Xext  we  have  the  presentation  of  this  new  educational 
evangel  he  fore  a  body  of  eminent  educators,  in  an  ad- 
dre^s  hy  Melvil  1  )ewey,  then  director  <»f  the  O>luinhia 
College  Srhoi.l  of  Library  Economy,  before  the  Convo- 
cation  of  the  I'niversity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
Albany  in  July,  1888. 

Melvil  1  >ewey  was  born  in  Adams  Center,  X.  Y.,  in 
1X51  and  graduated  from  Amlierst  in  1S74.  lie  entered 
the  library  profession  at  once  as  acting  librarian  of  his 
college,  founded  the  Library  I'.urcau  in  1X7'>.  and  in  1XXS 
became  librarian  of  Columbia  I'niversity,  X.  Y.,  where 
he  founded  the  earlie-t  library  school  in  the  world,  re 
mo\in--  it  with  him  to  Albany,  X1.  Y.,  on  his  acceptance 
of  the  din-ctorship  of  the  Stall-  Librarv  there  in  1XXX. 
Ih-  re-i-ned  in  1 ' '<  »i  >  and  has  sinee  de\oted  himself  to 
ihe  di-velopiiicnt  and  extension  of  the  Lake  Placid  ('lull 
in  the  Adirondack-,  which  he  founded  in  1X'»5.  I  >r.  I  Vwe\ 
is  known  throughout  the  worl-1  as  the  author  of  the 
tern  of  decimal  cla^ificat JMH  that  bear-;  his  name.  I  (<• 
ha>  a  fi-rtilc  mind  and  a  o>-vnt  m;mner  of  ]in--entin^  his 
viev  The  modrrn  p:  i\c  movement  in  lihrar\ 

\\oilc  pmbablv  OWCS  more'  to  his  inlhieiice.  as  an  impuUivr 

|OI-,T,  than  io  that  of  anv  other  one  p<  rson.     I  b-  served 
as  rresi.ieui  of  the    \.  I..    \    in  lx"ii  ••  1 1  and  again  in 

' 

•Til.-  .  p.  linn:  -ii    \\»i.i     111    1 1..    .LI.:- ew    i      iii.it    u  .  .1 
author. 
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There  runs  a  tradition  of  our  craft  "the  librarian  who 
reads  is  lost."  Who  writes  is  indeed  without  hope.  How 
grave  his  case  who  tries  to  make  a  speech!  The  modern  libra- 
rian is  too  crowded  with  daily  work  to  bring  you  carefully 
rounded  periods  or  polisht  sentences.  He  is  content  if  able  to 
make  his  meaning  clear  and  lodge  the  tho't  of  his  mind  in 
yours. 

You  listen  from  year  to  year  to  special  pleaders.  Each 
man,  as  a  rule,  tries  to  magnify  his  office,  and  demonstrate 
that  the  topic  in  which  he  feels  special  interest  is  clearly  first 
in  importance.  He  pleads  for  vocal  music,  elementary  sci- 
ence, hygiene,  gymnastics,  ethics,  manual  training,  civil  gov- 
ernment, drawing.  We  ar  convinced  of  the  value  of  every 
one,  but  alas,  the  list  of  necessary  studies  is  like  art,  long, 
and  school  life  is  for  most  of  us  pathetically  short.  We  ar 
forced  mentally  to  "brace  against"  the  carefully  prepared 
points  of  the  advocate.  For  three  reasons  I  ask  you  to-day 
to  follow  me  without  this  customary  "bracing"  against  ex- 
treme views. 

1.  I   do   not   magnify   my   office   because   it   is   mine,   but 
rather  hav  chosen  it  as  a  life  work  because  unable  to  escape 
the  conviction  of  its  superlativ  importance  to  education. 

2.  I  cum  to  you  without  carefully  prepared  arguments, 
and  ask  you  simply  to  answer  to  your  own  minds  my  plain 
but  vital  questions. 

3.  Most  important,  the  action  to  which  I   seek  to  lead 
you,  insted  of  taking  more  time,  means  relief  to  your  over- 
crowded curriculums. 

What  I  propose,  you  wil  see  is  no  entangling  alliance, 
but  rather  is  annexing  a  continent.  Wer  there  time,  I  should 
speak  of  the  admirabl  work  that  has  been  going  on  in  both 
east  and  west  for  the  last  five  years  between  the  schools  and 
libraries.  This  has  met  with  harty  recognition,  has  been 
often  described  in  print,  and  is  making  its  way  rapidly  thru 
the  cuntry.  But  this  is  only  the  introduction  to  that  deeper 
relation  and  recognition  which  is  in  the  immediate  future. 

THE     MODERN     LIBRARY 

And  let  me  remind  you  before  we  begin  that  the  library 
for  which  I  speak  is  one  which  few  of  us  hav  seen,  except  in 
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promi-.  It  i-  a  library  at  pre-ent  in  its  infancy.  Remember 
your  own  history.  "Schools"  wcr  nld  when  Paul  sat  at 
the  feet  of  (iamaliel  ami  tlic  <|iiick- willed  (Ireeks  linn 
the  \\ord-  cif  their  trarhrrs  in  the  Academy.  Lyceum,  ami 
the  I'. ,nh.  Hut  "schools"  like  those  of  which  this  Convo- 
cation i-  the  crown  ar  yniii;.  \\'lien  in  this  di-cu--ion  we 
-peak  »i  librarie-,  ])ietnre  that  ideal  which  I  \vil  briefly 
-ketch.  ('•»  hack  neither  to  the  storied  bricks  and  slabs  of 
Nineveh  and  I'.abvlon,  nor  to  the  myriad  in--.,  of  mi-hty 
\le\andria,  n'>r.  cumin;;  to  oiir  own  lime,  to  tho-e  institu- 
tions which  in  our  library  r\'dutiou  correspond  to  Squeers 

and  hotheboy-  Hall.  \\'e  hav  many  libraries  stil  which 
hav  nan^lit  in  romnion  with  our  ideal,  except  book-  and  the 
name:  inai.y  that  -eein  >til  carefully  administi-rd  for  the 

h-a-t    •_• I    \«    the    -malle-t    p"--ibl    nninber.      (  hir    rvolutimi 

iMiiiis  alter  yours.  \\  »•  ar  not  >o  lar  advanced.  I'.arely  a 
generation  a .140  the  hariule-s  incom]i.  tent,  tit  for  nothing 
el-e,  uas  -et  to  teach  scho',1.  I'.nt  in  their  dignity  and 
-treiiL;lh  ni"-t  -i-l \-  hav  now  crowded  out  the  incompe- 
tent-. The  librarie-  ar  following,  and  already  the  idea  i> 
Kivin^  uay  that  men  and  women,  who  fail  in  everything  else 
ami  can  i;et  neither  churcli  nor  >cho(,l.  |iatii-nt-  nor  client-, 
ar  just  the  ones  for  librarian-,  (dance  with  me  a  moment  at 
a  -ainpl  of  the  old  library  and  the  new. 

The  .,1.1  ua-  lo.  alcd  in  an  "in  of  the  way  street,  -pecially 
incoiuenient  to  the  maj^rily  wlio  ini.^ht  v\ant  it:  the  bildiiiL'. 
nnat  t  ractiv ,  dark.  damp,  cold,  1111  ventilated  and  in^eni- 
oii-lv  iiicoin  enieiit ;  many  of  the  book-  vver  on  shelve- 
lii.iji  as  to  reijiiire  a  ladd.  r,  uer  ...vered  with  dust,  in  shabby 
liindiny-,  protected  "it.  n  v\ith  shabbier  paper  CU  "ild. 

loin    and    in    •.•.n.ial    di-c,  ,111  a^.  i|    in    appearance)    unn-ed    pnb- 

'.  icuineiil-,    old    sell' "d-lmoks,    etc.    ncare-t     the    ilo.u;    the 
ni'. re    altia.tiv    work-    in    the    attic    or    cellar;    the    shelve-    mi 

labehl:   the   1 k-   without    number-  on    the   back   and   possihlv 

v\ith  none  inside,  and  put  on  the  shelv-,  hapha'.ud  a-  they 
had  i  inn  in,  Ot  in  a  cla--ili.  at  \'  >\\  '  hat  a  i 

:  i. ill.  i    on    a    minute    topic    nii'.'ht    rei|iiiie    a    we,  k    t"    lo,.k 
Over    the    di  e.l    in  litei.ilnre    in    which    he    may. 

in-    may    not    find    sumthin^    that    he    \\Mie-;    it  and 
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indexes   wer   chiefly   conspicuous   by   their   absence,    or   wer 
so  meager,  unreliabl,  and  so  destitute  of  clear  grouping  that 
the  only  way  to  find  what  was  wanted  was  to  read  the  wh 
catalog.    The  library  was  open  an  hour  or  two  now  and  then 
and    closed    evenings,    holidays    and    vacations,    for    annual 
cleaning  or   for   almost  any   excuse-on  busy   days    because 
no  one  had  time  to  cum;  on  holidays,  because  the  librarians 
also  wanted  those  days  for  rest.    Finally  and  most  important 
the  old  type  of  librarian  was  a  crabbed  and  unsympathetic 
fossil  who  did  what  he  was  forced  to   do  with  an  air  that 
said  plainly  he  wisht  you  had  not  cum,  and  a  reader  amo; 
his  books  was  as  unwelcum  as  the  proverbial  poor  relation 
on   a   long  visit.      It   is    a    sorry   picture   but   by   no    means 
wholly   fanciful.      In    many    places    those    who    knew    would 
pronounce  it  a  study  from  life. 

Contrast  all  this  with  the  library  as  it  should  be  and  in 
many  cases  wil  be.     Placed  centrally  where  it   is  mortac- 
cessibl  to  its  readers;  the  bilding  and  rooms  attractiv   bright 
and  thoroly  ventilated,  lighted  and  warmd,  and  fimsht  and 
fitted  to  meet  as  fully  as  possibl  all  reasonabl   demands  of 
its  readers;  the  books  all  within  reach,  clean  and  m  repair 
those  oftenest  needed  nearest  the  delivery  desk,  labled  and 
numberd;   arranged  on  the   shelvs   so  that  each  reader  may 
see  together  the  resources  of  the  library  on  the  topic  which 
he  wishes   to   examin,   kept   constantly   redy   for   inspection; 
with  simpl  and  complete  indexes  and  catalogs  to  tel  almost 
instantly  if  any  book  or  pamflet  wisht  is  in  the  bilding;  open 
day  and  evening  thruout  the  year  and  in  charge  of  librarians 
as  pleasd  to  see  a  reader  cum  to  ask  for  books  or  assistance 
as  a  merchant  to  welcum  a  new   customer;   anxious  to 
as  far  as  possibl  to   each   applicant  at  each  visit  that  book 
which  wil  then,  and  to  him,  be  most  helpful. 

These  ar  the  facts.    The  old  library  was  pasS1v,  asleep,  a 
reservoir  or  cistern,  getting  in  but  not  giving  out,  an  ars, 
in  time  of  peace;   the  librarian  a  sentinel  before  the  doors 
a  jailer   to    gard   against   the    escape    of   unfortunates   under 
his  care      The  new  library  is  activ,  an  aggressiv,  educating 
force  in  the  community,  a  living  fountain  of  good  influences, 
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an  army  in  the  t'u-1,1  with  all  .^mis  limbered ;  and  the  lil.ranau 
Occupies  a  IK  Id  «'l"  arliv  iiM-fuli"  Ottd  to  ii'MiC. 

\\'r  \\il  speak  thru  of  tin-  relation  0  lols  and  li- 

braries  as  ili«-y  «\\^1\\  (<>  be,  nol  of  th.-  failures  of  tlie  past. 
i  ii  i  .  i '  .  •.  i  <  i  S  MJY  COMP] 

It  takes  tin-  v\o,-1d  a  greai  while  t«.  lern  what  seem  after- 
ward very  simpl  lessons.  A  lia|.|»y  tho't  Mimtimes  revolu- 
tionizes the  common  practice-  of  centuries.  It  cum-  nut  as 
htning  in  tlu-  darkm-s  and  tin-  world  recognizes 
and  accepts  it,  as  witness  tin-  tcle^raf  and  telefone  and  other 

modem  mira<  I  5.     I'm  sumtimes  tin-  new  idea 

-lowly  that  it  seems  like  a  geological  formation.  I '.ut 
whether  with  swiftness  of  liyht  or  slowness  "f  ^  ran  it  tin- 
world  inc.  dily  forward. 

I   sup] —   the  man  \\li.i  tir-t  proposed  attaching  a  wagon 

r< ,    the    hor»e    and    inakin.y   him    draw    that    as    wel    a-    his    load. 

voted  i  a  visionarj   as  tin-  modern  living  machin 

,.(        I'.nt    wh.'ii    on    a    smooth    road    he    proved    that    the    -ame 

horse  <-ould  draw  teli  time-,  as  iiuirh  as  he  had  carried,  why 

the    wise    old    \\orld    said,    "the    man    is    ri-lit.      <  io   to    now,    let 

MS  luld  ourselves  wagons."     I'm  the  obstructionist   uh.-  dear. 

.Iredfnl.  i.innii.re-.  nt  old  fossil  was  surely  therei  said,  "In 
s|,itr  of  his  proul".  the  \\a-oiis  ar  useless  for  the>  .-.uinot 
run  on  our  l.ridle  paths."  And  there  was  truth,  as  there 
ofti-ii  is.  in  the  obstructor's  |H.-itioii.  I'.ut  the  world  that 
hilt  the  wagons  has  I, ill  the  road-.  And  when  we  rememher 
that  the  liilders  ha\  gone  "ii  to  crOSS  the  cmi  I  ineii  I  \\ith 
roads  of  iron  and  wer  not  di-masd  at  the  great  ~|«au  ol  the 
Hudson  at  our  feet,  or  at  the  hn.'e  Hoosac  hulk  \\  e  ran  al 
nii.si  see  lie>on,|  tin-  other  shore,  you  \\  il  hardly  think  the 
real  to  hild  the  road  of  whieh  I  am  to  give  \  oil  a 
l.ird's  e\  e  \  i(  w  \<  <  day. 

If  you  uil  folh.u  me  \oii  \\il  recognize  that  our  schools 

eau    do    Inn    a    fraelion    of    then     work    without    the    lil>r.iries 

They  ar  hor>e~  \\ithoiit   wagons,  cngins  \\ithoui  nal- 

u  it  IP  .lit      I..  i      siieh     skit'-,     and 

eh. in.  e    may    throw    upon    their    v.  \\  e    must    ha\    |>I..]M-I 

is    niotiv    pout-r.   and    then    niu-t    make    suit 
aid    |ip.\i..i,,ii    fMl-    l.road    and    sltaiidit    and    lev.l    roads 
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THE  REAL  GATE  TO  THE  SOUL 

We  ar  spending  our  time  and  money  with  a  freedom 
of  which  all  the  world  is  proud,  to  giv  our  youth  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  not  much  information  or  culture,  but  only  the 
simplest  tools  which  if  rightly  used  wil  enabl  them  to  edu- 
cate themselvs  by  reading. 

Of  old  it  was  only  the  lerned  few  who  could  read;  most 
of  the  world  wer  limited  to  conversation:  Now,  we  ar  told 
this  is  an  art  more  rare  than  music,  and  only  the  educated 
few  ar  able  to  converse;  but,  except  illiterates,  everybody 
reads.  Less  and  less  from  living  voice,  from  pulpit  or 
rostrum,  and  more  and  more  from  printed  page,  ar  peopl 
getting  their  ideas  and  ideals,  their  motivs  and  inspiration. 
The  mass  of  knowledge  credited  to  nature  and  observation 
cums  most  of  it,  not  directly,  but  thru  print.  The  eye,  not 
the  ear,  is  the  great  gate  to  the  soul.  The  town  crier  no 
longer  rings  his  bel  and  shouts  his  message  thru  the  streets. 
Even  if  told  orally,  most  readers  wish  to  see  "how  it  looks 
in  print"  as  an  average  English  reader  of  French  wishes  to 
see  rather  than  hear  the  words.  All  that  is  worth  knowing 
soon  gets  into  type.  What  a  boon  if  such  only  wer  printed! 

As  we  study  the  question,  it  becums  clear  that  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  reaching  the  peopl  by  the  voice,  and 
the  cheapness  and  permanence  of  print  make  it  necessary, 
if  we  ar  to  educate  and  elevate  the  masses  and  make  their 
lives  better  worth  living,  that  we  should  in  sum  way  put  in 
their  hands  the  best  reading.  I  say  best,  for  reading  is  not 
necessarily  good  or  elevating,  tho  it  certainly  averages  much 
higher  than  conversation,  because  much  greater  care  is  taken 
in  its  preparation.  Labor  and  cost  bring  into  activity  the 
law  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  But  if  good  books  average 
higher  than  good  conversation  bad  books  ar  more  powerful 
for  evil;  for  when  ideas  good  or  bad  get  into  book  form  they 
ar  apt  to  becum  vastly  more  potent.  We  hav  thus  a  dubl 
reason  for  our  missionary  work;  to  give  good  reading  for 
its  own  sake  and  also  as  the  best  means  to  drive  out  and 
keep  out  bad.  To  teach  the  masses  to  read  and  then  turn 
them  out  in  erly  youth  with  this  power  and  no  guiding  in- 
fluence, is  only  to  invite  the  catastrofe.  Human  fashion 
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they    ur   quite    as    likely    I"    .yvt    l.:i«l    US    £  ......  I.      'I'lu-    il..\vn    hil 

r...  -id  Is  ever  easiest   to  travel.     The  world  agrees  that  it  i- 

unwi-e     tn     ,ui\e     -harp     tools     Of     powerful     u  •  to     the 

masses  without  >uin  a-.siirani-e  i.f  how  they  are  tu  Le  nse<l. 
l-'.veii  George  Washington  .^"t  into  mischief  with  his  lir>t 
hatchet. 

Till:    LOOK    MIRACLE 

The    children    of    another    generation    \vil    see    nothing 

ially    wonderful    aLout    the    tclel'mie    or    electric    li'Jit.      So 

born  tn  con-tarn  si-ht  ami  use  of  1  .....  ks,  -el.l-un  Mop  t<> 
think  what  a  niirar]  they  ar.  A.S  distinguish!  from  the  LruU- 
,1H.  I,..,,  ,|u.  divine  gifi  of  speech.  \n<l  when  we 

think  that  tlie  vil>rati<ms  ">"  tin-  air  started  1>y  tin-  VOCal 
rlmnls  convey  t<>  annther  the  \vnrkin.us  <.f  the  human  soul, 

we  in.  longer  wonder  that  speech  has  been  l""kt  on  as  the 

din-ct    «ift   «'f    tin-    Aliiii.^lity.    a    power    t'".    \vnii.lerful    to   hav 
i   invented  l.y   man.     And  when,  a   step   hi-her,  the  inia-e 

of    In-    Maker    discovered    the    art    nl    writing,    and    Icrnd    to 

make    -p,  ,ki-ii    words    permanent    on    \\,-<n,<\    <ir    stone    Or    • 

do    not    wonder    that    the    savage    wor.shipt    the    rhip    that 

conl.l    talk   or   the   Lit    of   |.aper   that    unaided    made   a    complete 

communication.      Mas    there    been    anything    in    the    world's 

history    SO   wonderful   as  a   in.  .dern    Look? 

\nd  remember  that  of  late  years  the  priming  press  has 
ralld   to  its  ;,id   grafic   method-,  color,   form;   the  curvs  and 

.....  rdmates    ,  ,i     geometry,    ami    the    many    t'oto^raphie    p 
JO    that    in    manv    cases    the    1  .....  k    makes    the    anr 
ining    clearer   and    more    easily    imder-t  .....  1    than    \\onld    Li 
ddc    I'or    a    score    o|'    authors    \\itli    the    living    voice.       In 

,i  of  this  roii-uli  sim,  recent   statistical  atlas  or  the  pro 

lively     dlu  \olmiies     in  '  M      I  ike     this 

point    ol    illiteracy:      1"  i    map    mi    \vhi.  h    is    indirated    Ly 

darkl  '    shadim,'   the   amount    of   dlit.i.i.  \    in   earh    section 

ii,    to  be    ni'  m     '   -.a.  I,    In  •  e    with    the    list    o!    all    the 

states    .it    tin     left.    i'ollo\\d    Ly    .oinnis    represent!) 

•ills    i-elltliry.     x\  111)     Ihe    dale,    .it     the    top    ,,l     the     j 

Rnnnin 

line    nidi,  atiir.'    L\     it-    hidit    above    tin-    nilini:.    the    |M  i 

in    that    state    lh.it    •  annot    wild  r    the    rise    and 
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fall  of  the  lines  show  the  fluctuations  grafically.  A  similar 
line  in  red  opposit  the  same  state  in  the  same  way  shows 
the  percentage  that  cannot  read.  Thus  on  this  single  page, 
at  a  glance,  is  told  with  geometrical  accuracy,  conveying  to 
the  mind  a  clearer  idea  than  would  figures  (in  sum  such 
charts,  indeed,  the  figures  ar  also  inserted),  the  amount  of 
illiteracy  for  the  whole  country;  or  for  any  givn  year,  by 
reading  down  the  proper  colum;  or  by  reading  across,  the 
condition  of  any  givn  state  during  the  whole  century;  or, 
by  consulting  the  intersections  of  these  colums  as  on  a 
railroad  time  table,  the  condition  of  any  place,  at  any  time. 
No  amount  of  oral  statement  could  begin  to  give  so  clear 
an  idea  as  a  few  minutes'  study  of  these  two  pages.  Similar 
methods  ar  being  applied  to  almost  every  subject  of  human 
interest.  Recent  fotografic  processes  hav  made  exact  pic- 
tures and  all  kinds  of  illustrations  so  cheap  that  a  modern  book, 
as  compared  with  those  of  last  century,  is  like  a  modern  lecture 
on  science  in  which  every  point  is  illustrated  by  experiments 
performed  before  the  listener  or  by  mere  oral  statement 
which,  however  skillful  the  word  painting  itself  and  however 
clearly  defined  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  wer  all  the  ideas 
of  objects  referd  to,  simply  could  not  reproduce  them  as 
clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  listener. 

Emerson  says:  "Consider  what  you  hav  in  the  smallest 
chosen  library.  A  company  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  men 
that  could  be  pickt  out  of  all  civil  countries,  in  a  thousand 
years,  have  set  in  best  order  the  results  of  their  learning  and 
wisdom.  The  men  themselves  wer  hid  and  inaccessibl,  soli- 
tary, impatient  of  interruption,  fenced  by  etiquet;  but  the 
tho't  which  they  did  not  uncover  to  their  bosom  frend  is  here 
writn  out  to  us,  the  strangers  of  another  age." 

And  his  friend   Carlyle  adds: 

"Of  the  things  which  man  can  do  or  make  here  below, 
by  far  the  most  momentous,  wonderful,  and  worthy,  ar  the 
things  we  call  books." 

OUR     TWO-SIDED     TRIANGLE 

Reading  is  a  mighty  engine,  beside  which  steam  and 
electricity  sink  into  insignificance.  Four  words  of  five  ar 
writn:  "It  wil  do  infinit" — :  It  remains  for  us  to  add  "good" 
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or    "il."      What    can    we    do?      <io,,d    advice    ai:.l    example,    en- 

l   lir.l-elnellt     of     til.'     lif-t.    :ii|"lt  ill     these     help,     lillt     ll.i     one 

•  inestioiis  that  tin-  main  \\nrk  is  pos-ild  only  thru  tin-  <«r- 
i;ani/at!.  >n  ami  economy  <•!'  free  puldic  lil>raric>.  Maii>  liav 

tit-ally  '1   this  fart    without    el 

that    liav    led    to   it.      It    is   our   hi.uji    |>ri\  to   liv    when    the 

puldi.-  is  beginning  to  ee  more  than  the  desirability,  the 
ahsolute  nece-sity,  of  thi-  modern,  missionary,  lihrary  \\-ork. 
With  the  founding  of  \e\v  I  upland  it  was  n  i  .  .-ni/ed.  tho 
opposed  to  th.-  tradition,  of  Ljiv.it  powers  in  church  and 

state,  that  tlie  church  alone,  hn\\-e\.  t    n-  preeminence, 

i-oidd  not  d<,  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  safety  and  up- 
lifting of  the  peopl  SO  Side  by  Side  they  l.llilt  ineetm- ,-lliHI-i- 
and  school-house.  The  jilan  has  had  a  IOII.L;  and  thofo  tii.il 
Xoiie  of  Us  ar  likely  to  i|iie-tion  the  \\isdom  IPf  bringing  the 
si-lio.il  into  this  prominence,  hut  thotful  men  ar  to-day, 
more  than  ever  In-fore,  pointinu  .iiit  that  •  t  MinitliiiiL: 

is  \\antin.'  and  that  (  hnr.  h  and  -rho,,l  (. .-ether  ha\e  not 
-ii'-'  ei  di  d  in  doiiuj  all  that  was  Imped  or  all  that  is  n, 

lor    the    roninmii     s.,fit>     ami     the    common     g 1        The 

"•1 1    ST  \IM'S   the   education   in   rhildh 1:    \\  e   lia\e   rnm    to 

a  point  where  in  Mini  way  \\  -  Ml  >T  carrj  it  on.  The 
simplest  IILMHC  i  annul  he  In.nnded  |,y  less  than  three  lines. 

the     lightest     talde     i.llltlot     |,e     lilllllv     s|]|,|,,,||ed     l.V     less     thai!     a 

tripod.      Xo   more   .  an    the    triangle   ol  educational    \\,.rk 

Wei     lie-Ill!     he     complete     \\ltlmut     the     chill.  Il     aS     a     h.lsis. 

the    xdio.,1    as    one    side,    the    lihrar\     the    other.       The    pulpit, 

tile    pl'e-s.    .ind     wide.l\\.lke    educators    e\er\wllele    .1' 

'hi-   do,  trin.      'Ihei-  ,  ral    au  al.  n  mi'    all   aloii-    the    line 

III'-    nation    i      jiis|    pro\  idinv,    in    the    CO1  <l    lilnai\     a 

'•lit     h'  'Ille     I  ,  ,r     GUI  .  .11.  .   11.  .11     .  ij     1 ks  ;     the 

•tatea   ar   p  new   and    more    hi,,!., i    i,,ws    to   encui 

'he    fonndm-     and    pi..|.er    -nppoii     .  ;  mdi\id 

uals   ar  kiviim    means   for   .     laldishin  al    educational 

is     never     liefole.         \\llll.s,      \\allel       \  e  \v  I  H   I  I  v  '  s      t' 

niilliniix    to    (    hicagO,    Mis     |-'iske\    niilli,,,,    ami    a    liali    to    . 
"'H     1    '  .1   uo.-li     Trait',    million    and    a     hall     to     Haiti 

Pai  1..  t  'a    hah     million    for    the    Id.iai  v 

Amliew     i  arm  gii '     I.I..M.  id    quartet    million    t..    Pittsl 
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and  proudly  at  the  hed,  greatest  of  all  library  gifts,  Governor 
Tilden's  five  to  ten  million  left  to  New  York,  not  to  men- 
tion the  hundreds  of  smaller  gifts  which  mark  the  last  few 
years.  New  large  and  beutiful  bildings  ar  being  rapidly 
provided;  new  libraries  ar  being  started  at  the  rate  of  one 
to  three  each  week;  old  ones  are  taking  on  new  life  and 
zeal;  Sunday  school  and  church  libraries  ar  organizing  to 
enlarge  and  make  their  work  more  effectiv,  and  a  great  field 
of  usefulness  at  present  hardly  realized  is  opening  in  this 
special  direction;  schools  ar  being  bro't  into  direct  and 
activ  relations  with  local  public  libraries.  To  one  studying 
this  great  problem,  the  air  is  full  of  the  signs  of  the  time. 
As  with  the  free  school,  so  again,  New  England  leads  in  free 
libraries,  but  her  exampl  is  being  followd  with  constantly 
increasing  rapidity. 

THE   LIMITATIONS    OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

Our  fathers  had  to  revise  their  ideas  and  introduce  the 
free  schools  as  an  essential  factor.  The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  revise  our  conceptions  of  education  or  refuse  to 
recognize  very  significant  facts. 

Education  is  a  matter  of  a  life  time.  We  provide  in  the 
schools  for  the  first  10  or  15  years  and  ar  only  cum  to  the 
threshold  of  seeing  our  duty  to  the  rest  of  life.  We  begin 
to  see  that  the  utmost  that  we  can  hope  for  the  masses  is 
schooling  til  they  can  take  the  author's  meaning  from  the 
printed  page.  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  pronounce  the  words 
or  pass  the  tests  for  illiteracy,  but  to  understand.  Observa- 
tion has  convinst  me  that  the  reason  why  so  many  peopl  ar 
not  habitual  readers  is,  in  most  cases,  that  they  never  really 
lernd  to  read;  and,  startling  as  this  may  seem,  tests  wil  show 
that  many  a  man  who  would  resent  the  charge  of  illiteracy 
is  wholly  unabl  to  reproduce  the  author's  tho'ts  by  looking 
at  the  printed  page.  And  even  with  this  tremendous  modifier 
of  the  real  number  of  readers  we  lose  ground.  I  am  no  pessi- 
mist. I  hav  no  sympathy  with  croakers.  I  am  proud  to  the 
last  degree  of  the  great  work  that  is  being  done.  But  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  census.  In  1870  15  per  cent 
of  illiterates  seemed  an  ugly  item,  but  it  had  grown  to  17 
per  cent  in  1880,  in  spite  of  all  our  millions  and  all  our 
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boasts.  Of  the  children  of  sch<>ol  age  in  this  great  state,  how 
pitifully  feu  gel  l.e\"iid  the  grammar  .school;'  And  «.f  those 
who  bccuui  academic  pupils  how  many  enter  col  And 

ID  tin-  >aving  remnant  that  graduates  fruiii  college,  h"w 
much  »f  tlie  knowledge  of  after  life  came  from  schools,  and 
how  much  from  reading?  \\'e  must  fare  the  facts.  \\  e 
must  struggl  to  teach  our  masses  to  read  in  our  schools. 
Then  they  must  hecnm  bred  winners;  and  if  we  carry  <m 
their  education  we  must  do  it  by  providing  free  libraries 
which  shal  serv  as  high  schools  and  colK-ges  for  the  p- 
(  )ur  schools  at  best.  \\  il  "iily  furnish  the  tools  (how  rudi- 
mentary those  tools  for  mo-t  people,  now):  but  in  the  ideal 
libraries,  (..wards  which  we  ar  looking  to-day,  wil  be  found 
the  materials  which,  with  tlie-c  tools,  may  be  \\-orkt  up  into 
U'oo.l  cit  i/eiislup  and  higher  living.  The  schools  ^iv  the 
chisel;  the  libraries  the  marbl:  there  can  be  no  statues  with- 
out both.  As  this  fact  becomes  more  generally  rcco-ni/ed 
the  time  draws  nearer  when  the  traveler  wil  no  l"ii-er  a-k, 
hav  you  a  library,  but  ulu-re  is  the  library,  assuming  its  e\- 
isteiii-e  as  much  a-  he  n..w  as-unies  that  there  must  ; 
church  and  school  ami  post  offi 

STOI-:  \«.K     AND    1:1 .1  K I    \  1  lu\     I.II'.I'AI 

I'ut  if  tin-  librars  i~  I"  d"  the  ideal  work  that  \\  e  hav 
in  mind  it  must  hav  sum  of  the  ideal  qualities  -.11  which  such 
work  depends.  This  means  a  library  dittVrin-  malerialh 
from  b"th  the  t\pe>  ni'.st  familiar  in  the  past,  which  we  ma\ 
call  Storage  and  r.,  real  i.  .n  libr.it  ie -,.  The  !ir-t  is  a  Store- 
h"ii~.  .  a  lisicrn,  an  ar-mal.  medieval  in  its  spirit,  a  literary 
iiiis.-r,  alwayf  getting  in.  -eldmn  OUt.  It  \\.is  for 

h"bbn^    and     preserving,    and    lint     for    Use,    and    is    liesi     ilbis 
li. ile.l    by    the   miser,    wh"  dd    m.t    (..    s|,,-n,|,   but    meieK 

for    the    sati-1'acti..n    "f    p.  n         I    ie     l-ni"|".m     blii 

ar  largely  of   this  character,   a     .n    most    state   and   govern 

mi-lit    colh-.-t  i"n> 

The    i  .  .  re.it  i,,n    |\|M-    i^    a    menial    candy    sli.ip.    and    at    the 

othi-i    extn  me   m   -  eatun       1 1    is   wh.dis    for   n  •  .   but 

the    use    i,    \\li.dlv    for    amusement        It    ,..nb|    |,e    ilhist  i  at «  d    h\ 
1 1    that    tan-ht    ..nl\     games,    or    a    b"t.l    thai    in    its    din 

"..m   served   "iil\    sweetmeats      it   h.i~,   in  be 
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excellent  books,  but  supplied  to  meet  the  taste  of  its  pleas- 
ure-seekers, as  the  confectioner  givs  those  who  wish  it  a  bit 
of  good  bred  to  eat  with  their  ice  cream. 

Surely  every  library  ought  to  hav  an  ambition  to  get 
and  preserv  books,  and  surely  some  place  should  be  found 
in  every  general  collection  for  fiction  and  humor.  These 
ought  however,  to  be  the  embroidery,  and  not  the  web.  A 
circulating  library  run  as  a  business  wil,  of  course,  take  on 
this  latter  character,  and  supply  whatever  wil  be  most  redily 
taken  by  its  customers.  But  the  library  in  which  we  ar  in- 
terested to-day  combines  the  good  features  of  both  these 
with  others  of  its  own,  and  is  the  institution  that  deservs 
the  name  of  peopl's  university.  It  might  wel  copy  that  broad 
legend  from  the  seal  of  Cornell,  "An  institution  where  any 
person  may  find  instruction  in  any  study."  Perhaps  we 
should  more  clearly  recognize  its  proper  functions  and  be  in 
less  danger  of  confusing  it  with  old  ideas,  if  we  calld  it  not 
a  "library"  but  a  "Peopl's  university." 

WHAT   MAKES   A    MODEL  LIBRARY? 

To  the  making  of  such  a  library  many  elements  con- 
tribute. A  bilding  wil  not  do  it  tho  it  be  as  beutiful  as  the 
Taj  and  as  great  as  the  Coliseum.  Money  and  books,  tho 
essential,  wil  not  of  themselvs  make  such  a  library.  I  recall 
visiting  a  magnificent  bilding  on  which  about  a  million  dol- 
lars had  been  spent.  In  it  wer  many  valuabl  books.  It 
was  in  a  great  city,  and  a  thousand  readers  daily  ought  to 
hav  found  their  way  thru  its  open  doors.  When  I  lookt 
with  surprise  at  the  four  or  five  readers  who  seemd  lost  in 
its  superb  rooms,  my  witty  frend  the  chief  librarian  said, 
"why,  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  that  sum  one  does  not 
cum  into  this  library." 

And  I  recall  a  similar  illustration  which  came  under  my 
personal  knowledge.  The  detectiv  force  of  a  great  city  wer 
in  hot  pursuit  of  a  man  who  tho't  it  impossibl  to  hide  from 
them.  A  literary  man  to  whom  he  had  done  a  favor  under- 
took successfully  to  secrete  him  thru  the  entire  day,  and 
after  dark  he  escaped.  The  place  chosen,  where  he  would 
be  least  exposed  to  recognition  from  chance  observers  was 
in  the  public  reading-room  of  a  great  library,  which,  like  the 
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one   In-fore   mentioned,  was    fannm-    f..r   the    number   «i   pei.pl 
who    dill    ii'  't     gi .    thei 

\Ve    have    no    time    t"-ilay    to    go    into    tin-    i|uc-ti"n-    that 
determine    a    lilirary's    measure    i.t"    SUCCi  Mere    im-nti'in 

of  hed-  must    suffice.      It-   ln-atiipii    should   be   mural   and   ac- 

!,1    to    all.       It-    billing    should    he    i-«.mi"'prtalil    and 
venicnt.      (irandicr    phi\  -    im    part    in    uscfulm---.       It-    hours 

I-eiiim,'   -j"uhl   In-  loir.:,   fi-r  the  p  -ity   like-   the 

I'liinp.    -hiinld    seldnin    lie    flowed    to    th"-e    needing    it. 

The  tions    -hould    he    liberal,    \\ith    as    litl    red    tape    as 

.n-i>tent    with    the    -ai'ety   of   the    books.       h  without 

saying    that    1 k-.    painllet-    and    serial-    -hotild    b 

d  and  a-  lilierally  provided  as  mean-  allow.      It   would  IK- 
hard    t-i    t'ind    a    lihrary    in    which    from    in    !••    50    per    i-ent    ot 

it-  1 k-   i-iiuld   not   l,e   replaced    with   "ther-   inure   valuld   for 

it-    UM-.       In    fa>'t    it    is    riiniiiinii    t"    t'ind    collei't  ion-    \\he- 
tlu-    \ery    lie-t    ri.uld    I"-    elm-en    from    the    open    market,    OIK- 
<|iiarter  the  nnmher  of  l><i"k-  \\oiild  ha\e  more  \alue  than  the 
whole    mi-'  \fter    the    lio. ik-    euill    the 

litl-r-  ,    rla--ihrati"ii    and    analysis    which    \.i-tl\ 

their   jirartieal   value. 

Mnly    tho-r    with    -peeial    experience    can    understand    how 

ntial    tO    any    hi'^h    3UCCCSS    ar    -ii''h    a|i|diance>.       Working 
in    a    lilirary    witlnnu    them    is    like    tryinv    t..    tind 
inrii    in  '    city    \\ith-nit    a   directory.      \ «\\    may    ch 

on  -urn  one  win.  knows  the  man  you  '   >"" 

t<i  him,  hut   the  chances  ar  that   you   wil   liav  a   long   di-harteii- 
.uid    perha|is    fail    entirely    to    imd    him. 

Finally    ami   perhap-    ni"ie    im|n'itant    than   all    the    rest    i- 
thc    liliranan        If    he    can     furnish     inspirati.m    and     viiiii 
t,,    t:  hi-    help    then    may    \\  e    indeed    hmk 

f,,r   a    tine    university    whether    1  small.    I'-T    the    sm;ill 

lilirary    sh.iii'd    hav    all    the    !>•  e    \\ith    the 

their    I.."  ' 

i  B 

And  such  a  lil  "'•" 

as    well     a       fi.r    the     |.<  upl         <   "I     ..Id     the    pupil     v  •itmualh 

\\ith     the     teacher,    and     ir.mi     hi-    li|'~     hind     the     SOU 

\\  i-d'.m;    I. ut    the    pi  iiitin  '  this. 
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and  to-day  many  an  ernest  discipl  has  never  seen  the  face 
nor  herd  the  voice  of  his  master,  but  has  received  all  his 
teachings  thru  the  printed  page.  The  "new  education"  is 
chiefly  distinguisht  by  substituting  the  library  for  the  text 
book  and  dogmatic  lecture.  Seminars  ar  springing  up  in  the 
best  colleges  in  all  departments.  Students  ar  taught  to  work 
in  the  library  as  the  main  object  of  their  course  and  when 
one  is  abl  to  use  skilfully  a  large  bibliografical  apparatus 
and  to  get  quickly  and  accurately  from  a  great  library  what 
he  needs,  he  may  indeed  claim  to  hav  a  good  education. 

Of  late  years  the  college  library  has  been  taking  an 
entirely  new  position.  Of  old  it  was  attacht  to  the  chair 
of  some  overworkt  professor  or  put  in  charge  of  the  janitor 
and  opend  four  or  five  hours  per  week  in  term  time  only. 
Now  it  is  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  university 
department;  there  ar  professors  of  bibliografy,  of  books 
and  reading,  and  at  Columbia  we  hav  for  the  first  time  a 
chair  of  Library  Economy.  The  libraries  ar  being  made  as 
accessibl  as  the  traditional  college  wel,  sum  of  them  open- 
ing from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  including  all  holidays  and  vaca- 
tions; they  are  receiving  endowments,  e.  g.  the  million  and 
more  to  Cornell  University,  Prof.  Horsford's  great  gift  to 
Wellesley,  Judge  Packer's  half  million  to  Lehigh,  and  the 
list  of  funds  givn  to  Harvard,  the  Phoenix  gift  to  Columbia, 
and  so  I  might  go  on  with  hundreds  of  illustrations.  New 
and  beutiful  bildings,  sum  fire-proof,  all  vast  improvements 
over  what  was  tho't  sufficient  in  the  last  generation,  multiply; 
Harvard,  Brown,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Oberlin,  Yale,  the 
Universities  of  Michigan,  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania;  in 
this  state  Cornell,  Syracuse,  and  Madison  Universities,  and 
so  on.  In  New  York  city  alone  three  splendid  collegiat 
library  bildings  hav  just  been  finisht;  for  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Union  Seminary  and  our  own  at  Columbia 
which  has  cost  over  $400,000  and  alredy  we  plan  an  enlarge- 
ment. The  colleges  ar  waking  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
every  professor  and  every  department  is  necessarily  based 
on  the  library;  text  books  constantly  yield  their  exalted 
places  to  wiser  and  broader  methods;  professor  after  pro- 
fessor sends  his  classes,  or  goes  with  them,  to  the  library 
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ami  tcaehc-  tlinii  t.i  investigate  for  theniseh  <  •-,  and  to  use 
books,  ^ettiiiL;  hcxoiid  tin-  method  of  primar\  -chool  with  it - 
parrot-like  recitation,  fr"in  a  sin.nl  text.  \\'ith  the  i 

lilirariaiis     to     nuniM-l     an<l     Ljnide     reader-;     with     the 
-ready    improved    catalogs    and    indexes,    cross-referen 

notes  and  printed  guides,  it  is  i|iiitc  po,-i1d  to  make  a  i^'cat 
nni\er-ity  of  a  greal  lihrary  without  professors.  X'alnald  a- 
they  ar  in  ^ivin-  personal  inspiration,  they  can  do  litl  in 
making  a  university  without  tlie  lilirary.  Ju>t  a-  truls  as 
we  found  in  popular  rdm-atioii  that  tin-  real  s.-lio.d  for  the 
ma--,  of  peopl  and  for  all  their  li\r-  except  erly  ehildhood, 
\\a>  the  lilirary,  SO  in  the  hi-'n-r  ednration  the  real  uni- 
versity  is  a  k'reat  lilirary  tlnToly  or'jani/ed  and  lilieralU  id 
ministerd. 

1  III     I'UESENT    Nil  I) 

\\hal  we  need  now  in  higher  edn^ati"ii  is  not  more 
eolleyi-s  luit  more  lil»raries.  Railroads  ha\  lar^el\  annihi- 
lated space  and  for  the  preliminary  training  it  is  easy  to  ~,  nd 
our  lio\  s  and  .^irls  a  few  hundred  mile,  to  college;  l>ut  for 
the  training  that  nm-t  lie  Carried  on  all  thru  life  the\  i 
the  |ieopl's  university,  i-!"se  at  hand  where  it  ma\  l>e  reaeht 
without  serious  interruptions  "f  regular  ]nirsuits.  It  is  like 
the  i  fice  and  market  compared  to  the  registrj  "f  dee.ls 

<  >m-  do,-,  not  oliject  when  he  bin  ,  .in  estate  t..  go  a  I«HL; 
ihstaii'f  to  record  his  title  hut  when  he  \\i~hes  to  mail  a 
letter  he  insist-  on  having  a  post-office  at  hand.  Higher 

ed IP  a t ion  therefore  d. mauds  neu  libraries  at  accessibl  1 10 int s 

thrip'iit    the    stat--    and    their    wi-e    and    economical     cstaldish 

meiit  requii  .ml  supervision  sneh  as  the   Ke-ents 

of     the     l'ni\ersity     can     hes|     sujiply.       Stale    after     state     ha- 

paitially  recognized  tin-  1 1. um  of  the  lilir.n\   l->   passing  la\\s 

allo.'  .mmunities    |,,    t.i-.    themselves    for    its    mamteii 

ami    the    lime    has   emu    uheii    the  .itioii    of   MS    n  lie    \ 

must   he  made  eomplt  i          '      '.<  \\    ^^.rk   \\ill   mM    \\<>\\    had  as  i 
her    wont,    at    no    distant    day    th  of    \\\<-    -tales    wil 

hav   to    folliiw. 

in  IT  WQI 

If  t mie  all  >\\  d   I   sin mhl  like  to  to  you  thi 

developmenl    of    the    modem    hl>t.u\    nl<  a.      I    men-l\    mention 
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the  great  steps,  referring  you  for  fuller  information  to  the 
Library  Journal,  Library  Notes  and  the  circulars  to  be  had 
on  application  at  the  Columbia  Library  School.  We  date 
activ  progress  from  1876  when,  after  a  few  days'  successful 
conference  in  Philadelphia,  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion was  organized.  It  holds  annual  meetings,  markt  among 
conventions  by  their  practical  work  and  enthusiasm.  The 
same  year  we  started  an  official  monthly  organ,  the  Library 
Journal,  now  in  its  I3th  volume.  Shortly  after  followed  that 
most  important  practical  factor  in  the  library  work,  the  Li- 
brary Bureau  of  Boston,  which  undertakes  to  do  for  li- 
braries such  work  as  is  not  practicabl  for  the  Association 
or  magazine.  It  equips  large  or  small  libraries  with  every- 
thing needed  (except  books  and  periodicals)  of  the  best 
patterns  devised  by  or  known  to  the  officers  and  committees 
of  the  Association  of  which  it  is  the  tangibl  representativ 
for  manufacturing  and  distributing  improved  appliances  and 
supplies.  It  secures  traind  catalogers  and  assistants  or  finds 
positions  for  those  out  of  employment,  gives  technical  ad- 
vice in  its  consultation  department,  and  in  all  practicabl 
ways  fosters  library  interests.  Ten  years  after  the  Journal 
which,  because  of  its  limited  circulation,  barely  pays  ex- 
penses at  $5  a  year,  came  its  co-laborer,  Library  Notes,  a 
quarterly  magazine  of  librarianship,  specially  devoted  to  the 
modern  methods  and  spirit,  and  circulated  widely  because 
of  its  low  price.  Last  of  the  great  steps  came  the  school 
for  training  librarians  and  catalogers  which  two  years  ago 
was  opend  at  Columbia  College  thru  the  same  influence 
which  had  before  started  the  Association,  Journal,  Bureau 
and  Notes.  You  who  appreciate  what  normal  schools  ar 
doing  to  improve  our  teaching  wil  remember  that  the  li- 
brarians need  a  training  school  more  than  the  teachers  who 
hav  had  the  experience  of  their  own  school-life  as  a  pattern; 
for  librarians  til  two  years  ago  never  had  opportunity  for 
training,  and  came  to  their  work  like  teachers  who  had  been 
self  taught  and  not  only  had  no  normal  school  advantages 
but  had  never  been  in  a  school  or  class  room  even  as  pupils. 
As  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  idea  we  may  note  that 
this  Library  School  which  began  two  years  ago  with  a  12 
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ueeks'   course   ainl   pr"\i>inn    fi>r   li\e   tn   ten    |ni|iil-   ha-    in    t  u  <  > 
full     years     four     times     a>     many     students     at     w>rk,     an<l     in 
spitr    nf    tin-    rapidly    iurrrast     rei|iiireiiieiit  s    i'..r    admissjnii    is 
iy    i-niliarrast    |,\    !i\  e    tin  .ndidate-   as    ii 

IV.  'I  his  nit  ans  a  rcen-nitimi  nf  tin-  hi.uli  railing  nf  the 
modern  lilirarian  win.  \\-nrks  in  the  modern  spirit  with  the 
hiyh  ideals  which  tlu-  Sclmnl  Imlds  hef.'iv  its  pup 

PR!. \(HI  R,    'II    \.    HI  i;     A\|i     I.M5RARI 

Compare  tin's  wnrk  with  that  "f  the  c-lcr-\  man  or  teacher 
whn-r  fields  of  iisef  nine--,  ar  nimer-ally  put  in  the  l'ir-t  rank; 
The  clergyman  lias  ln-fnrt-  him  fnr  one  nr  t\v.>  hniir>  per 

\\e.-k     ln-rliaps    nlle-tellth     nr    nne-t  \\elltietll     nf    (lie     ]ieii]il     ill     llis 

jiarish.  Xnt  sn  many  indeed  when  we  remeniiier  Imw  nfteii 
there  ar  little  stni^'jliii.Lr  rhnrehes  nf  a  half  dn/en  deimmina- 
tinn-,  where  on  '  •  Imivli  i-iinld  dn  all  the  wnrk  inuch 

better.  l'.e\nnd  tliis  \ery  limited  numlier  fnr  this  very  lim- 
ited tinu-  the  cltTyyinaii  is  deiiendent  mi  the  slnw  pr- 
nf  |)ers(.nal.  jiarni-liial  calls.  I  \ield  \,<  imne  in  my  ap|ireii,i- 
tinti  nf  tin-  -real  wrk  which  lie  does  and  ,|n  imt  fnr^et  tin1 
•  ••instant  -tream  nf  ^i>,,<\  inlliien.  .  s  cumins;  frnin  his  daily 
life  and  tlie  many  direct  efforts  he  puts  fnrth:  Imt  T  am 
speaking  now  nf  his  wnrk  a-,  a  ]>reacher  and  nf  the  limits 
which  circiinistain  •  to  set  to  it. 

The  teacher  has  a  larger  prnp-rtinn  ,,f  hrr  ,-,  ,n  st  it  ueiicy 
in  the  earlier  years,  l,ut  mily  fnr  a  few  hnin  s  a  day  and  mily 
in  the  iimnths  when  schm.],  ;tr  in  session.  It  i-nn,|aiitl\ 
happen,  (hat  jiist  as  -he  becuma  de.ply  interested  in  a 
!)ri«lit.  pr.pinisin^  |,,,y  ,,,  grJrl  and  feels  that  here  i\  an  op- 
portunity tu  develnp  a  sf  |,\  patient  wnrk,  the 
child  i-uiiis  and  I  am  ii"t  cuinin.  •  '.ml  any  nmrr 
'  am  in  wrk  in  the  factory,"  Of  "I  am  to  In  dp 
mothei  at  home."  I  •  •'•  real  majm-ity  the  \vm-k  nf  ,-dn 
n  has  hardly  begun  the  necessities  nf  life  take 

them   away   frnm   iiM.   teacher's   iniluen 

I'-ut    ih.  !    lil.r.irian    mas    I:  .(j,,,,   ;,|. 

"insi     ih,     ,  ntire  -  .'iiimmiitv. 

I'"'""  •''  minimus  and    in    the    \\  id,- 

inllii.-t  tin-  lil.raty  then-  is  n  Hon.      \v 

•"'  I't'uht  boy  or  g\\  I  has  been  on  ,    immd  and  im. 
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started,  he  is  almost  sure  to  continue  under  these  influences 
all  his  life.  It  has  been  found  entirely  practicabl  for  a  skill- 
ful librarian  thus  to  reach  and  interest  peopl  who  hav  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading;  to  lead  readers  into  new  and 
more  profitabl  fields,  and  to  create  a  thirst  for  better  books. 
In  fact  the  number  of  ways  in  which  peopl  can  be  helpt  is 
only  equald  by  the  power  and  lasting  character  of  this  in- 
fluence which  cums  from  good  books.  Recognizing  these 
facts  there  ar  those  lookng  to  the  adoption  of  the  library  pro- 
fession as  a  way  to  spred  the  Master's  word  even  more  ef- 
fectivly  than  the  pulpit;  and  there  ar  teachers,  whose  whole 
harts  have  been  givn  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  who 
ar  eager  to  enter  this  newer  field,  because  they  recognize  in 
it  a  stil  wider  opportunity. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  ideal  librarian  fils  a  pulpit  where 
there  is  service  every  day  during  all  the  waking  hours,  with 
a  large  proportion  of  the  community  frequently  in  the  con- 
gregation? Has  he  not  a  school  in  which  the  classes  grad- 
uate only  at  death? 

THE    PRESENT    DUTY     OF    THE     STATE 

Much  is  already  done  and  while  the  work  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, it  is  an  infant  so  vigorous  as  to  leav  no  fears  of  its 
manhood.  A  last  great  step  remains  to  be  taken,  and  to-day 
and  here  it  ought  to  be  begun.  The  state  long  ago  recog- 
nized its  school  system  as  one  of  its  bulwarks  and  fosters 
it  with  yearly  increasing  expenditure.  Now  it  must  recog- 
nize educational  libraries  as  necessary  companions  of  the 
most  successful  schools.  This  eminent  body  represents  the 
higher  education  of  the  Empire  State,  which  the  Regents 
of  the  University  ar  charged  with  fostering.  Tell  me  if  you 
think  they  can,  without  taking  action,  face  our  facts  that  the 
best  reading  more  than  the  scholars  givs  education  to  our 
peopl;  that  the  colleges  provide  for  only  the  trifling  minority 
who  can  afford  time  and  money  to  share  in  their  great  ad- 
vantages; that  the  influence  conceded  to  be  most  potent  is 
left  without  guidance,  supervision,  stimulus  or  support. 
When  inspection  shows  that  a  school  has  attained  a  certain 
standard,  it  is  honored  by  being  made  a  "Regents'  Academy." 
Can  we  do  less  than  giv  similar  inspections  to  libraries,  and 
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\vlu-n  one  i-  found  doin-  tin-  hi-h  work  at  which  we  hav 
.ulan*  .  d  to  day,  h"ii'T  it  liy  making  it  a  "  Kc-nn -,'  l.ihrary" 
an. I  liv  virtiif  of  SUCCCSS  in  il-  hi-h  calling,  a  nn-inlicr  o| 
tin-,  convocation  which  represents  tlir  institution-,  that  yiv 
N'ew  York  it-  higher  educat  ii  n\  ?  \\liat  141  eater  stimuli!-  ran 
we  place  l.rt'.irc  our  -r"uin-  liKrarie-  than  -uch  certain  and 
til'licial  i  ec,  >LMiit  H  HI  nf  -npcrior  work? 

Maiiy   ;ul\  aiita.ui's  ar   -uiv    t«i   ^|iriiiL;    I'min   entering    \vi-rl\ 

on  tin-  course.     I   <\«  nut  ail\i»-at<-  iiiulnc  liable.     'I'hc  essen 

tial  tliiiiL;  i-  in  recognize  tin-  |>nncip|  and  llu-n  nu-rt  \car  \>\ 
yeai  ihi-  -i'1  '\\  in-  dfiiianil  l'"r  ad\icc  and  in  -pirat  \<  HI.  'I'hcrr 
lu-rd  In-  in>  iililiyatury  >ii|>cr\  i>ii  HI.  \  lil>rary  srcr.-tary  \\mild 
SOOn  has  more  ni|iic-ts  h>r  ad\icr  and  licl]>  than  he  c.mld 
\vrl  an-^uiT.  N'ru  ci  miinnnit  ic>  ar  ci  mutant  ly  waking  to  the 
need  nf  Idiiarie-  and  wmiKI  lie  deeply  grateful  I'nr  \\i-r  ad- 

.1-      In      tile      lies)       llle;ill>      «  •  l"      de  \  eli  ipill ;;      interest.      HUMMX 

iinnie>.     -•  lei  tin-  in-     and     circulating     1 k-    and     the 

tlnnisaiid  detaiU  uliich  make  or  mar  SUCCCSS.  It  i-  \\<d 
kii"un  tn  the  e\perien>t  that  the  >atne  in«niey  can  lie  made 

t.i  dn  dnlil  i^i.dd  under  \si^e  administration  and   \ei    fur  lack  <it' 

jn^t  -uch  help  a>  cnnld  \>v  afforded  at  a  COSl  tn  tli«  ^late  tuo 
trilling  In  he  \\mih  menl  i'  niin- ,  man\  a  cuminnnity  either 
laiU  tn  secure  it--  hl-rary  «r  fail-  |n  .yrt  fn-m  it  all  the  -""d 
that  the  time  and  money  cuiild  !•»•  macle  \»  yield. 

There  ar  few  topi,--,  \\heie  technical  km  i\\  led'^c  and  CX 
IM  in  me  ar  SO  important  a^  in  estalilisliin^  and  administering 
siiccc--i nlK  a  liln.ii\  ill"  the  highest  '^rade  in  its  ideal-  even 
tho  it-  jiirum  In-  -mall  and  it-  hooks  cumparatuly  feu.  It 
require-  IM  \i\id  ima-mat  n  .11  t..  picture  the  practical  value 
to  tli<-  state  if  any  town  ahont  to  found  a  new  lil-rarv  "i 
improve  an  old  mie  cuiild  cum  |o  the  l\.  gents,  and  hav.  with 

out  charge,  tin-  l>c-t  -ui''  r  its  case  that  tin-  <<imhined 

expi-rience    of    the    lihrary     world     had     vet     woikt     out 
allow-    me    niily    to    l"d'^e    the    tho't    in    vmir    mind-        No 
IHII-IV     machiiierv     i-     n-.|iiired          \     -ini;l  with     haitv 

tion     of     the     work     w  oii'd     ~l  .it  I     it     •  1\ 

I'KIVII  I  •       ' 

Such   an   oiii.  er   vvoiild    s....u    tnul    inoiiev    and   hook-   placed 
in  hi-   hand-   \>y   tlio-»-   wi-hir  .    them    when-   thev    uould 
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do  most  good,  and  recognizing  his  superior  facilities  for 
wisest  distribution.  The  excellent  results  that  hav  becum 
notabl  from  the  Regents'  school  examinations  would  be 
duplicated  in  good  effects  on  library  interests  by  competent 
inspections,  reports  and  suggestions  to  such  libraries  as 
wisht  them.  New  York's  splendid  collection,  the  best  ownd 
by  any  state  library,  is  about  being  moved  into  these  adjoin- 
ing rooms  which  ar  admirably  adapted  for  the  focus  of  state 
library  interests  and  the  central  Peopl's  University.  The 
Regents'  office  is  ideally  fitted  to  be  the  center  of  a  system 
of  universities,  and  carrying  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
the  lerning  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  other  great 
schools,  and  for  the  first  time  giving  them  a  practical  con- 
nection with  the  lives  of  the  masses,  and  making  them  a  new 
and  mighty  force  in  working  out  higher  standards  of  good 
citizenship.  This  work  naturally  centers  at  local  libraries. 
Fellows  and  teachers  from  the  colleges  go  out  for  a  trifling 
fee  to  distant  towns  to  giv  courses  of  10  to  20  lectures  on 
political  economy,  history,  literature,  science,  or  art;  indeed 
the  whole  range  of  the  university  curriculum  is  open.  With 
the  lectures  ar  given  references  to  the  best  books  to  be 
found  is  the  local  libraries.  And  the  common  people  hear 
them  gladly.  Interest  is  arousd.  Many  ar  led  to  read  and 
lern  more  than  has  been  told  them  in  the  lecture.  Those 
most  interested  meet  for  discussion  and  further  instruction 
and  the  practical  results  hav  been  so  much  beyond  expecta- 
tion that  the  universities  ar  allowing  work  of  this  kind  to  be 
credited  as  a  part  of  a  university  course  leading  to  a  degree. 
This  means  that  many  a  man  who  would  otherwise  spend  his 
time  idling  about  saloons,  secures  insted  a  higher  education 
worthy  the  name.  Cambridge  alone,  I  am  told,  has  carried 
on  over  600  of  these  admiral)!  university  extension  courses 
in  the  past  ten  years. 

NEW   YORK'S    HIGH    PRIVILEGE 

Do  I  hear  sum  one  say  that  New  York  has  tried  the 
scheme  of  libraries  for  the  state  and  that  it  has  failed? 
With  that  story  I  am  familiar.  We  hav  lernd  by  experience 
what  not  to  do.  Every  great  movement  is  apt  to  succeed 
only  thru  repetitions  and  failures.  The  district  school  sys- 
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tcin  faild  becaus  too  "  i'l«  l\  dissipated  ami  hccaiis  it  had  n<i 
siipcr\  ision  such  as  I  liav  merely  hinted  at  In  day.  \\'\\» 
could  expect  u.doii  lil.raru-s  to  IM-  adiniiii-trrcd  Hilly 

in   a    state    v  there    \\cre    not    12   nidi    that    ci.uld    In-    fairly 

said   I"  In-   thuroly   fitted   for  the  work? 

.11  state  of  New  York  led  all  th<-  rest  m  recogniz- 

niany  years  ago,  the  iniii..rlanri-  <if  -.md  reading  and  in 
trvill-  to  Uleet  the  want.  Sexenteen  ,,th<T  States  f"lhi\\ed  it> 

;|'l    and    we    \\er    pmud    <>\    mir    leadership.      '1'nday    -late 

ite    ha--    left     \e\\-    \ <  >r\<    liehind.      Mure    than    niiiv    in 

"in    natiniial    lilirary    e(  >nventi<  >n>,    lia\    ue    of    Xe\\     ^'o^k    lieen 

d    to    hear    her    sJi^htin,'-;!  v    -]ioken    of    becaus     >he    wa- 

doin.^     -,i    lnl    nioilcrn    lilirary    \\c>rk.       Hut     no    state    Iia--    >e1 

given     recognition     (,,    a|l    t|,;it     this    new    work     implies.       If 

\ew    York   wil   a^ain   ri-e   to   the  occasion   and   officially    fCCOg1- 

ni/e  the  lilirary  as  part   of  it,  system  of  hi-licr  education  and 

^iv,    as     fast     as    they    reach     the     standards,    the    lihrarie 

tin-    highest    type    a    ^c:\\    in    this    con\entioii    a^    jn    f;irt    ;i>    in 

liitiou  co-workers  with  colleges  and  the  universities. 
then  a-ain  shal  she  wear  her  crown  of  leadership.  If  she 
fails,  In-fore  many  more  mcetJn  i  other  State  will  ha\ 

sei/ed    the   oppurtumu    that    is   now    hei 

i  iein  lenieii    of    tin-    c  o  1 1  \  i  .c ; a  t  p  •  ii ,    it     i~    t<i-day    your    i 
privilege    to   lead       To-morrow    it    ma>    l>e   ymir    liounden    duty 

to      f"lloW. 


USE  (  )l-  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  IX  THE  «  I.I  A  I 

LAM)  SCHl  n  )LS 

The  use  of  the  public  library  in  tin-  (  '1c\ eland  schools 
ua-  thus  brielly  -rt  forth  by  ilk-  librarian — a  pioneer  in 
this  kind  of  co-operative  \\<>rk  ;n  the  San  Lrancisco 
conference  of  tin-  Anierii-an  Library  ASM  iciatii  >]\  in  IS'M. 

\\'illiain  Howard  15  ret t  was  born  in  Kraceville.  ()lii«>, 
in  lS4'i.  After  d«»in-  service  in  thr  Civil  War  and  study- 
in-  iiH'diciiu-.  Ik-  c-nk-rrd  bn>im---  a^  a  lH»'l>rllrr  and  in 
1SS}  ln-.-aiik-  librarian  of  ilk-  <  'Irvrlaiid  1'nblic  Library. 
Ik-  \va-  President  Of  tlu-  A.  L.  A.  in  1S('7  and  lias  bi-i-n 
Dean  of  tlu-  Western  l\e>erve  Library  School  since  ll|().\ 
As  a  librarian  Mr.  I'.rett  ha-  been  noted  f<  .r  progressive 
ideas,  t-speeinlK  f"r  the  early  Use-  of  the  open  shell  in  his 
library;  f<>r  his  et'li-'ient  administrative  methods  and  i»v 
the  planning  of  "li-inal  and  beantifnl  library  building. 
The  (  "leveland  I'nblie  Librar\  i-  a  school  district  librarx 
and  it-  rd.it  ion-  with  tlu-  schools  have  alwa\s  hecn  c' 
It  ha-  man\  stations  in  -ehool  bnildin 

Foi  il   y<  .11      p. ist    tli<-    ti-.i.-liiTs    in    tlic    » !le>  i-l.mil 

s(-]iin,i,t  I.., tii  piiMic  .-iinl  private,  .iml  a  :n<-  teachei 

Ite    classes   li:i\i-   ln-cii   :ill"\s<-.|    \«   dl  'in    tlncc    to 

;i<|ilili"ii;il    1 k-.    ;nnl    in    s,,mr    •  to   retain    tin-in    loi 

than   tlic   u-iial   timr. 

'I  his.    tli'iiu-li    an    a«l\  anta^c    pn  tin-    mOI  K'lit 

lln-    city,    u.i-    n..|    -ullniciit    t'nr    tlu-    nrc.|«,    .  .f    the 
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During  the  year  1889  the  issue  of  books  to  the  teachers 
in  the  names  of  their  pupils  and  for  their  use  was  begun. 
In  addition  to  several  smaller  selections  of  books,  earlier  in 
the  year,  fifty  volumes  were  placed  in  each  of  eleven  schools, 
which  remained  through  the  last  semester  of  that  year.  Dur- 
ing 1890  collections  numbering,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
50  volumes  each,  were  placed  in  61  schools  and  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  year. 

As  I  write,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  ap- 
plications already  indicate  a  very  large  increase. 

At  first  the  hooks  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  pupils, 
the  teacher  being  responsible  for  them.  This  was  merely 
to  comply  with  the  rules,  as  the  teacher  actually  divided 
the  books  among  her  pupils  as  she  saw  fit. 

Lately  the  rule  was  modified  to  permit  the  issue  of  books 
directly  to  the  teacher  for  the  use  of  her  pupils  without  the 
formality  of  charging  them  to  the  pupils. 

One  of  the  library  assistants  who  has  had  charge  of  this 
work  from  the  beginning  has  been  accustomed  to  visit  each 
school  once  each  month,  to  check  up  the  books  and  see 
that  they  were  properly  cared  for.  This  frequent  oversight 
is  important  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  library,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  teachers  promptly  to  any  deficiency, 
and  also  to  give  the  assistant  opportunity  to  make  helpful 
suggestions  to  the  teacher. 

Teachers  were  permitted  to  return  any  books  they  chose 
at  any  time  and  draw  others,  but  very  few  exchanges  were 
made.  The  selections  of  books  first  made  were  usually  re- 
tained with  very  little  change  to  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
were  used  by  the  teachers  at  their  own  discretion.  In  al- 
most every  instance  they  were  issued  to  the  pupils  for  use 
at  home,  where  they  were  read  by  other  members  of  the 
family;  and  as  most  of  the  books  were  placed  in  schools 
remote  from  the  library,  these  were  in  effect  small  delivery 
stations,  operated  without  expense  to  the  library  for  the 
benefit  of  the  group  of  families  represented  in  the  schools. 
It  places  books  in  many  families  which  have  not  been  using 
the  library,  and  to  many  children,  it  is  their  first  introduc- 
tion to  good  reading. 


Til  I-    i   I.KVKI.  \\l  )  S<   HOOLS 

'  Mie    teacher    t"hl    me    :tn    incident,    shnwiiu;    llic    Inn 
I'm-    books.       \    copy    «i    a    favn'te    slurs-    di-appeared.      It    had 
jiist    hcfntv    heen    reluctantly    returned    hy    a    hriuht    .^irl    "i"    her 
class,    ami     tin-     teacher-     suspicions     were    armi-ed     tli.it     the 

de-ore    tn   possess    the    I k    had    prnved    \<«>    strong    a    teni|ita 

ti'Hi     t'nr    her.       \Vh.n     <|iie>tiniied.     -he     finally     admitted     that 
-die     had     taken     the     hunk,     lillt     hut'stilli;     intn     tear-,     -die 
claimed:    "I    did    \\ant    it    SO    had.      I    never    had    a    lnmk    in    "iv 

\\lnde     life." 

At    the    close    "I    the    la-t    \  ear    a    little    circular    \va-    sent 

tu    the    teacher-    having    1 k-,    askil  li    what    the    r<  -ult 

had    In  en    in   her   sclmnl,   whether    it    was    de-irahle    in   cmitimie 

the  issue,  and  inviting  suggestions  as  in  the  he -i   books  and 

iiK-tlmd-..  I  •  an-uer-,  received  \\ere  alum-,!  iinil'.  .rinly 
enthusiastic  a-  I"  the  \alue  nf  the  hnnks  in  the  -clmnl,  and 
were  tinaninmu-,  in  their  wish  |n  have  the  JSMIC  cniitimied 
Smne  reported  that  the  influence  nf  the  lumks  uas  \ei\ 
markeil  n]inn  the  -chnn|  wnrk,  and  that  it  inspired  the  in- 
teresl  in  the  sclm.d  which  had  a  t'avnrahle  elTect  upnn  the 
•  h  p'  'ftlllellt. 

I    hai'peiied    tn  hear  nf  tun   sehmils   in   each    nf   which    the 
Collection    included   a   hmind    cnpy   ,,f    Harper'-    Y'>UM-    I'enp'i 
The  pupil  niakin.u  the  he-t   recnrd   I'm-  the   week   uas  permitted 
tn   draw   and    n-e    this    fur   the   next    week.      It    pr"\t-d    a   c.il'ilal 

stinmliis     tn    exertion     and     14 1     hehavinr.       Tn    cmiidmlc.     I 

think    I    ma;.  rd   the   wnrk   tlnis  far  as  altn^etlier   favura'de 

and    encnm.i     ing        [|        IS    imt    hccn    dniie    in    accnrdance    with 
a   plan,   hut    has   l.eeii   an   attempt    tn   ncriipy    what    appeared    t" 
be   a   new   held   -if  n-eiidm-., ,   in   which    we   have   mdy   .uniie    Inr 
ward     step    hy     step,    as     the     way     n|.eiied.        I     helieve.    Imwevel. 
that    the  tin  indeed   it    i-   imt    already   here,   when 

the  i    cnllectinll    nt"    L;n..,|    | k,    in    (he    schm>l    innm    will 

vded    a-    ti"t    merely    desiralde.    hut    as    .m    ahsnlnte    lie 

ityj    when    the    inl  mdnctiiiii    nf   mir   (hihlnii    tn    - 1 

atnre  and   t'  rYnation   nf  the   reading   liahit    will   h 

as    the   must    impnrtant    wmk   nf   the    s.-h.-.d  \\  hat    the 

hest    methiid    fnf    i  MI    the    schi          '        m    ma>     he. 

the    future    11111-t     de\el..p          |     .illl    cniuiliced     II  nw    that     it     should 

he    the    central    lihiarv    under    one    nian.i'j.emeiit     rather    than 
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by  independent  libraries  for  the  separate  buildings  or  rooms, 
whether  this  central  library  will  be  a  public  library,  or  a 
special  one  for  the  schools.  Practically,  however,  the  public 
library  already  organized  and  equipped  for  work  offers  a 
means  of  beginning  the  work  at  once. 

The  essentials  for  successful  work  from  the  library,  I 
think,  are  simply  the  duplication  to  a  sufficient  extent  of 
the  best  books  and  the  frequent  oversight  of  its  collections 
when  placed  in  the  school  rooms.  The  advantages  I  have 
already  sufficiently  mentioned.  In  what  I  have  written 
have  merely,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  our  president, 
given  an  account  of  the  work  of  our  own  library.  Work 
in  the  same  line  is  being  done  in  the  Milwaukee  library,  1 
believe,  also  in  the  Detroit  library  and  elsewhere,  from  which 
I  hope  we  may  hear. 

Permit  me  to  add  a  few  supplementary  words  in  regar 
to  another  direction  in  which  the  library  may  work  outside 
of  its  own  walls.  We  have  in  the  last  few  years  been  issuing 
books  to  a  few  manufacturing  firms  for  their  employes. 
They  give  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  employes 
who  wish  to  draw  books,  they  become  responsible  for  the 
books  send  for  and  return  them,  usually  once  a  week.  We 
place  catalogs  in  the  works,  make  out  a  card  which  accom- 
panies the  book,  which  taken  out  and  filed  at  the  office  of  the 
works  charges  the  books  to  the  person,  so  that  the  work  i 
volved  to  the  manufacturer  is  very  little. 

Of  the  300  names  now  registered  and  using  the  library 
from  the  different  manufactories,  not  more  than  20  had  eve: 
used  the  library  before. 

I  mention  this  not  as  a  record  of  achievement,  but  as  sug- 
gesting a  hopeful  field  for  library  extension. 


THE  PUBLIC  l.llilx  \KY  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHi  ><  <I.S 

II"\V  tln\  .lifnVnlt  work  may  actually  IK-  done  in  school 
is  -hown  by  a  report  of  methods  in  the  Milwaukee  schools 
Contributed  h\  George  W.  Peckham,  then  Superintendent 
"i"  Schools  in  that  city,  t..  The  Educational  Review,  in 
The  fad  that  Dr.  Peckham  afterward  served  as 
librarian  of  the  .Milwaukee  I'nhlic  Library  adds  interest 

to  his  pre-entati"M. 

George  Williams  iv.-kham  was  h«,rn  in  Albany,  X.  ¥"., 
111  1845-  ;ini1  'I'V'l  in  Milwaukee  in  I'M).  After  study- 
'"-  '"  i'"'  Academy  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  he  served  in 

tin'   army    <lnrin-    the    Civil    War   an,|    then    Studied    h..th 

law    ami    medicine,    taking    \}'^   doctor's    degree    in    the 
at    Michigan    University    in    issi.     After    teach- 
in    tll('   i"'l»li«-    schools    he    was   Superintendent    of 

i,,    Milwanker    f,,r    four  years,   iih-ludin-    that    in 
which  the  present   article  was  written,  an. I  m    is(»i,  I,,- 
r;init'  librarian  of  the   I'nhli.-  Librarj   of  ilu-  same  city, 
siTvin-   till  hi>  vlnntary  retirement   in    l'»|n.      |  >,-.    p( 
liam  had  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an  entomologist. 

'"  ''"'  recenl  educational  upheaval  in  the  school  systems 
country,    imihini;    i>    more    iiilcr.-siii,^    tli.m    ill,-    L;,-,,,T.il 

Cff,,rt       tll.lt       is      l,r,ll^      Ml.l.lr      I-      |.l.  ,.      ],,n,U 

"1(!rrn      ''   we  are  to  cultivate  a  taste  t"..r  g I  n  ading 

am. -UK   tli«-   masses  of  tin-  people,  the  \\.-ik   mu-i    be   b< 
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before  the  children  have  formed  a  habit  of  reading  poor  and 
vicious  books. 

The  work  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  children  will  have  books — and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  furnish  what  is  suitable. 

The  chief  danger  to  the  working  of  the  scheme  is  that  the 
teacher  is  apt  to  select  such  books  for  the  children  as  she 
thinks  they  ought  to  like,  without  considering  what  they 
actually  do  like.  The  well-meant  determination  to  impart 
useful  information,  when  the  children  are  craving  fairy  storits 
or  tales  of  adventure,  endangers  the  success  of  the  whole 
plan.  The  child  does  plenty  of  mental  work  in  school  hours. 
The  book  that  he  takes  home  to  read  should  not  be  an  added 
task,  but  should  furnish  him  with  recreation.  We  must  re- 
member that  there  are  first-rate  books  in  every  department, 
so  that  we  may  always  give  the  best;  and  the  child  himself  is 
often  a  good  judge  of  what  is  suitable  to  his  age  and  state  of 
development.  The  delusion  that  children  are  not  good  judges 
of  literature  is  disposed  of  by  the  enormous  popularity  of 
work  that  is  done  by  the  ablest  writers;  for  example,  the 
reading  matter  of  St.  Nicholas;  such  works  as  Eggleston's 
First  Book  of  American  History,  which  can  never  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  our  library  although  we  have  bought  fifty 
copies  in  our  attempt  to  bring  the  supply  up  to  the  demand; 
Miss  Mulock's  Ad-ccntin'cs  of  a  Brownie;  Hawthorne's  ]}'ondcr- 
Book;  and,  in  the  upper  grades,  Longfellow's  Hiaivatha. 

Some  teachers  have  another  habit  in  connection  with  this 
matter  that  must  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  When  a 
child  brings  back  a  book  that  he  has  read  he  is  asked  to  sit 
down  and  write  a  synopsis  of  it.  Such  exercises  may  be  very 
useful  as  school-work,  but  children  should  not  be  held  to  too 
strict  an  account  of  what  they  read.  We  should  furnish  them 
with  plenty  of  good  books  and  should  then  trust  that  Nature 
will  see  to  it  that  they  assimilate  what  they  need  and  forget 
the  rest.  In  the  Milwaukee  system  the  Library  works  on  the 
following  plan: 

Miss  Stearns,  the  superintendent  of  the  circulating  de- 
partment, visits  a  school  and  interests  the  teachers  of  the 
third  grade  and  upward  in  the  idea  of  placing  good  books  in 
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tin-    hand-    ..i    their   pupil-.      'Ili'     teachers    then    :-;i\e    a    lilirars 
iard    hi    each    child.       I  IK     I.i1>rar\    nr.^e-    tin-    teachers    n..|    to 
the   guarantee  card   thcin-cl\  cs.  hut    to  lia\r   this  <l»nr   In 
tin-    pan-in-        This    .^aiiis    tlir    consent    "l"    tlu-    parent-    to    the 
i-xira    readme    ol    the    child    and    relieve-    tin-    teachers    o|    re- 
sponsibility; and  at   the   >anu-  time   it   tend-   to  develop  an   in- 
-1   in   tin-  child  and  lii-  d"in^>  at  hi-,  ln'inr.     'I'lu-  rard--  IK- 
in;.;  i--urd.  tin-  ti-arln-r  goes   to  tin.-   l.ilirary,  and  ln-in-   adinit- 

trd   to   tin-  >lu-l\t-.   selects   I k>  cnou-h   to  go  aroinul   lu-r 

class.     '  M"  course   tin-  excellei  ii'>n   a-   to  the 

t;radr  of  In, ok-  and  thrir  suital>ility  to  tin-  children  varii->  witli 
the  <  harartrr  of  tin-  traclu-r.     Tlu-    l.il.rary  attempts   some  a- 

-i-tanc,-    l,y    pulilishiiii;    iiunn-rons    li-t-    of    -ood    1 k-     tot- 

\OUII.L;    folks.      i  lists    ui  d    liook-    for    b 

anotlu-r  for  .yirU.  another  of    i  :"  good   1 k-   t'of  young  f( 

\\  e  have  also  a  ratal--ne  of  1 k-  for  young  i>eoj,lr  \\-liicli 

invpare.l    liy    Miss    West,*    the    librarian,    at    the    request    of 
tin-    fornu-r    superintendent.    Mr.    Ander-oii.      This    ratalo-ue 

;l.lislu-d    alone,    and    also    in    the     Teacher's    nninnul    <>f    the 
i/i'tnli'tl   <  ourse    "i   i»v/r»i'/i";i. 

lected  liy  tin-  teacher  are  placed  in  well- 
mad'  -.  I  ;  \  Jii  X  I-'  inrhi-s;  these  boXCS  are  -trell^th- 
eiied  on  tlie  outside  with  strips  all  around  the  top  and 
Imlloiii,  and  are  fnrnis'ied  \\itli  -troii-  hinges  and  hasp-,  and 
with  padlock-  for  fa-teiim-.  Th'  ich.  'I  hey  art- 
then  sent  liy  the  Library  to  the  teacher  at  her  -chool,  our 
contract  price  f.  ,r  l.ein-  t  went  > -lis  r  cents  for  a  full 

to    or    from    a    school,    (hi-    empty    lioxe-    Iti-iu^    n-tn- 
without    i  har-e    to    the    l.ilirary.      Ol    Course    a    record    of    the 

1 1.-    j,    made    at    the    l.ilirary    !••  :it    out.    and 

tin-    follouiii'^    Idaiik    for    the    Use    of    the    teacher 
tlie   box       i  ID    ih,.    iirst    pai.:e   appear-    the    fo 
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MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
RECORD  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BOOKS  TO  BE  KEPT  BY 


Date, 


.Teacher, 
. .  .  .School, 
. .  Grade. 


This  record  must  be  kept  and  sent  back  to  the  Library 
with  the  books,  when  called  for.  The  Library  would  be  glad 
to  know  which  are  the  best  and  most  popular  books,  that 
more  copies  may  be  bought.  Any  suggestions  or  questions 
may  be  sent  to 

LUTIE  E.  STEARNS, 
Supt.   Circulating  Department. 

On  the  second  and  third  pages  is  the  following  ruling, 
the  fourth  page  making  the  back  cover: 
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^ 

p 
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s 
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Borrower's 
Card  No. 
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0 
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There   are  twenty-five   lines   for  book  numbers. 

For  eight  weeks  the  books  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  so  that  she  really  has  a  little  branch  library  of  her 
own.  Some  teachers  issue  the  books  once  a  week;  others 
issue  them  every  day  at  recess  time. 

Miss  West  writes  me:  "A  good  many  interesting  inci- 
dents come  back  through  the  teachers  of  the  use  of  the  books 
in  the  child's  home.  For  instance,  one  father,  the  driver  of 
a  beer  wagon,  read  the  Story  of  Liberty  aloud  to  the  as- 
sembled family;  one  small  boy  reported  that  he  could  not 
bring  his  book  until  the  next  day  as  his  mother  wanted  to 
finish  it  and  she  had  to  wash  that  day." 

From  September  i,  1893,  to  February  i,  1894,  84  teachers 
in  30  different  schools  drew  from  the  library  7423  volumes, 
which  were  read  by  14,092  children.  Of  these  5  per  cent, 
were  unclassified;  0.6  per  cent,  sociology;  15  per  cent,  natural 
science;  i.i  per  cent,  practical  science;  0.6  per  cent,  fine  arts; 
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5.3    |n  i     cent,    lilfi  .ii  lire .    J.  )    pi  r    .cut      pro-e     hctiim;    ^5.1    per 
rent,    children's    Stories;     15    per    cent.    ln-tory:     \.\.j    per    (nil. 
r;i|>liy;    .$.5    per    cent,    biography. 

It    mu-t    In:    uudcr-t I    that    besides    this    reading    matter 

the   children    air    supplied    with   a   lar^e   amount    i.|"   .suppleinen- 
tary    reading    for   n-e   in    the   srli' » «lr< >< un,  each    u;rade   belli: 
peeled    to    read    from    t\vi>    tu    tlircc    books    in    addition    \<>    tin- 
ri-'^ular   rrad<T   |>n"M  i  ilu-d    |,y    the    scli<ml    l.nanl.      'I'ln-    Mipplc- 
nu'iitary    \\i.rk   i-  "t   a  litth    hca\icr  and   nmn-    in  -t  rurti\  <•   char 
acter    than    IN    sintaldc    l'(ir   ln>mr    ri-adm.y. 

Tlir  vrrat  success  "l"  tin--  wurk  is  dm-  tu  tin;  earnest  and 
ciithu-.ia-.tM  lal"T  Hi"  MIN~  \\'ot  and  her  a--i>tant.  M  i  - - 

niN. 

Mi^-  \\V-t  -ay-<  that  tliere  is  \\«  \\nrk  done  1>\  the  Library 
tliat  COStS  SO  little  and  is  "t  SO  niiicli  real  i;«iiil  as  tlii-,  ami 

that    the   niily    limit    ti>   the  amount    of   L 1    to    In     done    in    this 

direct  ion     i>    practii-ally     the    amount     of    imniey     that     ss  e     ran 
spend    I  or    i  he    I ks   and    si  r\  u  • 

'I'he  l.ilirary  has  taken  another  new  departure  in  it-  at- 
tempt I.,  aid  the  piildii-  schools.  All  lar^c  pulilic  lil>r.nn>  take 
a  mnnlier  of  illustrated  journal-,  and  as  the\  preserve  only 
one  romph  ;  t|,-|i  pill  d  ieal  ion  s,  th,r,  ,-  always  an  un 

men  :mulat  ion    of    pieinir    |.a|iers.       In    our    lihrarv     the 

In  si   pictures  are  >  \\\    from   these   lonrnals  and  pasted  on  t" 

sheet-   of   maiiilla    (paper   of    uniform    si/e   and   arranged    in    sets 

o|      troll)     twellt\     h\e     to     tiftv      |.ii  Hires         'I'lles1.     set-     are     then 
I'll!     into    ]. oft  folios    and     loaned     i,,    the     tearh,  the    iit\ 

.school-        (  MI.      SCl     may    \n-    madi-    up    of    animals,    another    of 

i  h  cathedrals,  another  of  the  \\  "i  !.|'-  Pan-  linildin^-.  au<1 

S(P    on    indi'lniitelN .       The    teaeher    havm-    mie    of     these    l"'it 

fi.lin-     5Cta    a|>art     hfteeli    of    twenty    minutes    111    a    Week     foi     al 

lowing   th.    ehildrcii   to  hamlle  and  enjoy   the  pinnies.       \   ehdd 
looks   at   a   |pirtnre   for  a    I  <  \\    minute-   and    then    exchanges   \\ith 
some    other    child.      'I  hu-    one    |...rlto||,,    m.i\     serve    thu. 
fi'iir    L;rade-    for    a    mouth.        Mthoiuth    the    picture-    imyht    l>e 
Used   a~   a    h. 1-1-   for   lani^uav,.    w"t  an    aic|    m  'I1'1) 

11-.  with  us  their  lirst  and  most  important  use  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  ZStl  the  pov 

and.    imliK  .  tl\  .    H  •  .111    lu-autitul 
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objects  wherever  they  may  be  met.  Thus  is  made  good  that 
absolutely  neglected  side  of  education,  the  development  of 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  We  aim  to  do  for  the  children 
of  the  public  schools  what  the  high-grade  magazines  have 
done  for  so  many  people,  in  cultivating  their  appreciation  of 
good  work  in  wood  engraving.  The  great  majority  of  our 
school-children  never  see  such  papers  and  magazines  as 
Harper's  and  the  Century,  and  it  seems  well  worth  while  to 
give  them  beautiful  pictures  as  well  as  good  books.  We  care- 
fully avoid  making  the  study  of  pictures  a  task.  We  let  them 
tell  their  own  story  and  do  not  ask  any  description  nor  ex- 
planation of  their  'meaning,  although  the  children's  spon- 
taneous questions  are  intelligently  answered. 

This  work  may  be  done  by  any  school.  Scholars  or 
teachers  may  join  in  raising  money  to  pay  for  a  subscription 
to  some  good  illustrated  paper,  or  the  more  well-to-do  among 
the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  bring  from  their  homes  pictures 
which  would  otherwise  be  destroyed. 

Let  those  who  question  whether  this  is  a  wise  way  to 
spend  time  and  energy  try  the  experiment.  Put  the  pictures 
into  the  hands  of  the  children  and  note  the  delight  with  which 
they  receive  them,  and  then  remember  the  saying  of  Spinoza: 

"Joy  is  for  man  a  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  perfec- 
tion." 


"I  HE  PUBLIC  LII'.KAkY  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL 

The  author  of  the  next  address,  William  Reed  I 
man,  was  born  in  Xew  York  in  1835,  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1854  and  at  Union  Theological  seminary  in  1862.  After 
serving  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  chaplain  in  IXio  't>\,  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  Congn 
tional  churches  in  New  England  until  1888  when  he  was 
for  two  years  a^cnt  of   Howard    I  'niversity   in   Wasliin-- 
tun.      Ik-  then  studied  lihrary  economy  at  Alhany,  grad- 
uating  from   the  school   there  in    1S9J  and   receiving  his 


master's  decree  in   1907.     From  1891  until    I'^io  he 
In-pe.  -tor  -  if   I'lihlic  Libraries  in   \c\v   York   -late  and  as- 
sistant  in  tin-  State  Lihrary,  and  afterward  until  his  resi- 
nation  in   1'MJ  he  served  as  <   hief  of  the   lOlncat  ional 
tension    I  livision  .,f  the   State   I  Vpartment   of   I;.ducation 

It    is   in  .u    si\t>    yean    Mii'-r   llic   |iul>Iir   liln.iry    ^wlrm   c-f    N 
\»\k    uas   liorn.      It    u;i-.   cradled    in   tin-    M-IKHI]    Innisc.      lint    the 
pulilic   lilirary   ami   the   jiiililic   vlninl   :irc   tun   institution^        I  lu-y 
liililrni    •.('    i  'iir     family    and     m.iy    l>r    sheltered     under    the 
l>nt    they    arc    n«>t    the    same,    neither    i.s    cne    a    part 
i.f   the   ..:!  rr. 

The    di>tin«-li.  ntial.        The    s,-Ii,,,  ,1    js 

for    'he    instl       '  the    yunni;  :    the    lihrary    is    !•  r    all. 

M-ln.i.l    imparts    knnwlrdis'r    tlirmi^'li    t-  '     '  f-T 

|>U|iil>    :md     See    tl:  il     the    tasks    are    d"nr.        I  he    lihi 
knuu  1>  d'.T    through    Im'ks    \\lii.-li    the    reader    la'  '11,    .,\\n 

and    •  ininh    nr    as    little    as    he    (ile.isc,        l'...tli    use 
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books,  but  the  books  are  different.  The  school  book  is  a  mass  of 
solid  facts  in  small  compass,  and  the  student  is  obliged  to  hold 
himself  up  to  it  with  a  certain  effort,  a  forcing  of  sluggish 
nature,  which  is,  no  doubt,  salutary  in  its  way,  but  still  a 
hard  self-compulsion,  in  comparison  with  which  the  relaxation 
of  the  library  is  pure  enjoyment.  A  pupil  in  the  school  at 
Wellesville,  in  writing  out  for  his  teacher  an  account  of  the 
book  he  had  been  reading,  which  was,  "Boys  of  '/6," — said  that 
the  secret  of  its  popularity  was  that  "it  was  not  so  condensed 
as  other  histories." 

The  library  is  a  school  without  a  master,  bringing  into  action 
that  subtle  and  vital  mastery  of  the  spirit  which  appeals  to  the 
spirit  with  enduring  power  because  there  is  no  visible  and  ma- 
terial compulsion  about  it.  Or  you  may  call  it  a  school  with 
a  thousand  masters,  who  are  the  real  masters  of  men,  wise  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  world.  Through  their  most  royal  so- 
ciety the  minds  of  readers  are  cultivated,  their  characters  take 
on  a  higher  type,  and  the  community  has  distinctly  gained  in 
every  way. 

True  education  requires  both  these  factors,  and  each  needs 
the  other.  The  library  must  have  the  school  to  stir  the  crav- 
ing for  knowledge,  awaken  and  train  the  reading  habit.  The 
school  needs  the  library  to  illustrate,  enlarge  and  complete  its 
work,  not  only  through  the  period  of  school  days,  but  for  the 
lifetime  that  follows.  The  alternating  current  produces  results 
of  the  highest  order.  The  community  has  thoroughly  learned 
that  it  cannot  spare  the  school ;  neither  can  the  community  spare 
the  library. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  State  to  leave  the  public  library  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  authorities,  it  becomes  important  in  considering  the  re- 
lations of  these  two  to  note  the  value  of  a  separate  management. 

I.  To  Hold  Public  Attention.  The  first  impulse  is  to  say 
"combine  them  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  economy."  The 
danger  in  combination  is  that  one  will  become  subordinate  to  the 
other,  and  in  that  case  it  must  inevitably  suffer.  There  is  no 
danger  that  the  schools  will  take  the  second  place ;  it  is  the 
library  for  which  we  have  to  plead.  The  school  board  is  for 
the  schools.  Instruction  by  teachers  is  the  ruling  feature  in 
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thcir   plans.      Of   course    they    wish    tlic    school    h  •       nicnt 

and    tin-    wl]. ili-   equipim-nt   complete,   and,    in   that    \iew,    they   arc 
entirely    friendly   to    the    lihrary,    but    not    aggressively    so.      \'. 

fund-  arce  and  exigencies  arise  that  test  their  resources, 

tlie    library    is   compelled   to   wait.      It   is    usually   waiting.      More 
than    this,    uhile    tl).  1    hoards    are    bu-y    with    the    needs    of 

pupils,  they  forget  the  \\orkinj,r  men  and  women,  the  mill-hands, 
shop-^irls.  farmers'  boys,  mechanics,  the  fathers  and  mother.', 
for  \vho-e  lii-nelit  a  lihrary  is  intended.  The  -rown  up  . 
the  thinking,  workin-,  voting  class  arc  left  out.  It  can  hardly 
be  otherwise  The  animal  school  budget  presented  to  the  dis- 
trict meeting  usually  includes  a  modest  sum  for  new  hooks, 
\\itb  a  little,  now  and  then,  fur  services  in  the  library.  The 
pe..plc  vote  the  tax  in  one  item  with  a  comfortable  feeling  of 
having  done  their  whole  duty  to  the  cause  of  education.  Yet 
••in  heavy  and  many  economics  are  po--ible.  Some  One 
is  sure  to  ask,  "\\liat  is  the  need  of  a  librarian?"  The  princi- 
pal can  manage  about  the  books  in  his  ,,dd  hours;  teachers 
and  older  scholars  will  help;  a  few  minutes  at  noon  or  after 
school,  or,  at  the  utmost,  an  extra  hmir  on  Saturday  will  be 

b   to   -nit   everybody    and   that    will  cosl    liitl- 

iiothinw.    Tlie.se    econ.mii.-al    makeshifts    are    likely    to    pi< 

•'"id   I ften    the  library  wr!<   under  these   condition-,   will   be 

r«'dii.-ed   to   it-    lowest    terms.    I'.ut    if  another   boar. I   appears    jn 
the    district    nieetiip.'    uith    an..|h.r    claim    for    am. (her    and,    in 

some  ways,  a  larger  purpose,  a  purpose  in  which  every   . 

"iial   interest,  being    no   less   than   a  plan   to   pro 

\"l''    III''    uliolc    coininniiity    with    I ks.    a    L;ie.it    ,  .pporl  unity 

for    self-instruction,    they    \\ill    n,,t    be    put    ,,(T    with    makeshifts 
I  lie    BCOpe    and    \alne    .,f    this    ..tlnr    \s  -nines    at     ottCC 

a  new  im|iorian.-e  and  the  i  :   ti,e  voters  are  enlai 

•'^    \\'-ll    as    the    tax     rate.    The    increase    Of    the    latter    is    really 

""'    "'  onsequence,   \\hib-   the   growing    librarj 

under    the    inihi.-n,,  ial    friends    and    prom    •    |         -    !„• 

i  oiiun-    a    |"  iwei  .mmnnity. 

TO      S,-,lll,-       III,'       /'I'.V/        M,l>t<l:l,-IHl->li.  It        is       ..f       vil    ll 

quell, -e    I.,    li  IVC    tile    ikdit    ]  •  |  ',-,,, 

;i">  public  sei  ne  cl  r  thai      rvice     But,  \\itli..ut 

•i      iparate    organization,    uc    sli.ill    ha\e    a    libt.il>    I. ...ml    a 
^ 
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for    some    other   duty,    to    whom   the   care    of   the   library    is   a 
secondary  object.     Now,  if  we  can  secure  a  selection  of  trustees 
on  the   ground  of  fitness,   there   is   a  distinct   advance, 
choice  is  made  by  the  school  board,  as  one  section  of  the  present 
law  provides,  there  is  at  once  harmony  and  the  possibility 
an  ideal  choice.     Free  from  all  political  scheming,  they  can  1 
taken  from  the  best  men  and  women  in  the  community, 
who   could   not  be   elected   to  the   school   board,   or,   if   elected, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  burdens  of  that  office,  may 
from  love  of  books  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  library  administra- 
tion     Such  a  board,  with  means  to  carry  out  their  plans,   can 
create  a  public  institution  in  which  all  will  take  just  pnde. 
people  will  be  interested  in  it,  profit  by  it  and  rally  to  its  support. 
3      To  Secure  Outside'  Help.  Public  spirited  men  and  women 
will  be  attracted  by  this  enterprise,  and  will  be  far  more  likely 
to  remember  it  by  gifts  and  bequests  if  it  stand   out  alone 
its  individual  character. 

4      For   the   Sake    of  School.     At    this    point    some    may 
hesitate,   but  they  will   not   hesitate   long.      A  school   needs, 
of  course,  a  full  equipment  of  books  for  reference  and  needs 
them  in  the  school  room;  the  dictionary,  cyclopedia,  gazet- 
teer  dictionary  of  biography  and  books  to  illustrate  standard 
literature.     These    are    tools   of    the   trade   and    ought   to 
always  in  reach.     But  pupils  need  more.     They  want  history 
told  in  another  form,  but  not  so  much  "condensed.        They 
want  it  fresh  from  the  glowing  pages  of  Macaulay,  Prescott 
Motley,  Parkman,  and  the  Stories  of  the  nations.    They  will 
find  the  war  of  the  revolution  in  the  Boys  of  '76,  King  Rich- 
ard and  his  times  in  Ivanhoe,   Mediaeval  France  HI   Quentm 
Durward,  and   the    Cloister  and   Hearth,  Cromwell   in  Woo- 
stock  and  Friend  Olivia,  the  French  Revolution  in  the  Tale 
of  Two   Cities,  the   Battle   of  Waterloo   in  Vanity    Fair  and 
Les  Miserable,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  Drumbeat 
of  the  Nation,  the  Recollections  of  a  Private  and  the  Live 
of    Lincoln.    They    need    to    learn    geography    from    Bayar 
Taylor,    Stanley,    Kennan,    Lummis    and    Knox's    Boy  Trav- 
ellers     They  need   to   study   science   from  Arabella 
Olive' Thome  Miller,  Mrs.  Dana,  Richard  Proctor,  Dr.  Wright 
and  from  the  current  magazines.     They  have  much  to  learn 
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that    i-    outside    tin-    text    I k    from     Unity,    Stoddard,    Mr- 

•  'lister,  Cable,  Kiplinu  and  ('aptain  Kini;  and  a  ho-t  be-idc-. 
The-e  writer-  i. pen  ii|i  flic  wide  world  to  tlicin;  broaden  their 
^inception-  n|"  lii'e  and  acquaintance  with  men;  ,^i\e  them 
impul-e-  that  help  in  their  -tudu--.  -tir  their  ambition,  i;ive 
them  clearer  views  of  honor,  ju-tife,  and  truth;  help  make 
men  and  women  of  them.  Ami  all  the-i-  -hoiihl  he  in  • 
reach.  lint  the  pnpil  will  ha\e  access  t'<  them  jn-t  a-  readily 
and  often  to  hetter  advantage  in  the  public  library  than  if 
he  had  them  all  in  the  school  room,  and  the  public  lihrary 
will  have  more  of  them.  If  he  knows  what  they  are  and 
where  they  are,  and  once  be-in-  (..  uant  them,  the  avei 
boy  will  pri/e  them  more  hiuhly  if  it  COStS  an  effort  to  obtain 
them.  Let  him  learn  to  take  the  initiative  step  in  this  hranch 
of  hi-  education.  It  \\ill  In-  worth  much  to  him  t..  go  "lit 
-idc  the  school  into  the  new  at  mo.-pheiv,  (,,  the  fre-li  and 
-timulatm^  a--ociation-  of  the  public  library,  where  he  i- 

no  more  a   men-    scl !    boy,   but   a   citi/eii   to   choose    for  him- 

-clf.     It    really    help-    the    school     to    have    another    in-titutioii 
in    the    coPinmnity.    not    a    school,   and    when  10!    method- 

do  m.t  prevail,  carry  in  u  ,,M  at    the   -ame  time  the  same  ednc.i 
tional    inforniini;  work  in   another    uay   on    iiulc|ie!nleiit    lincs 
ure   the   ,-chool   will    take   no  damage    from   the   -eparatioii 
I'.ut,  if  other  argument-   were  wanting,   the  ro-tly   <-\|.eri 
meiit  of  our  own  state  would  be  decisive.    At  tin-  anniversar) 
time,  a  glance  at   the  ]>ast   i-   i-e.-uliarly  in   older.     Si\t\    \ 
fork   began    the   free   binary   inovcmeiit    of   the 
tury  by  cnnctini;  the  first   known   law   permitting  eomnmniti<  - 
to  tax    them      '          for  free  lihrarie-.  The  act   ,,f   iS;s;   i-   some 
lime-    bidittleil    by    rallinjr    it    a    pro\i-ion     for    di-tiirt     school 
librarii  -.    I'.ut    ;ln-    view    of    it     •  -ly   di-a\..wed   by   the 

•I    the  movement  a-  well   .,-    !,v   ih.-    terms   of  the  law 
The   '•'••.    was  limited   indeed    i  ,r    books   in   each    di-trict 

'he  ir,    and    $10   a    year    the!  but    the    principle 

of   the   public    library    "of    the   people,   by    the    people,    for    the 

people,"  was  in  the  a  neral  John    \    Dix.  afterw.ird- 

i  nor  and   otherwise   di-t  iiu-ui-heil   in   the   national    1 
then    Secretary     of     State,     and     c.\  otii.-io     Stipcrintenden- 
School  d    in    iS?o.    "It    \\onld    be    natural    to    suppose    from 
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the  name  that  the  libraries  were  intended  solely  for  the  use 
of  schools,  but  they  were  not  established  with  so  narrow  a 
design.  They  were  recommended  in  1834  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  finished  their  common  school  education  as 
well  as  for  those  who  have  not.  They  were  designed  as  an 
instrument  for  elevating  the  condition  of  the  whole  people." 
In  connection  with  the  common  assertion  that  New  York 
began  the  school  library  movement,  there  appears  usually 
the  further  statement  that  the  plan  was  copied  by  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Iowa,  Maine  and  many 
other  states,  twenty  in  all.  The  truth  is  that,  of  those  just 
named,  the  territory  of  Iowa  alone  copied  fully  the  New 
York  idea.  The  library  laws  of  Massachusetts  in  1837,  of 
Connecticut  in  1839  and  of  Rhode  Island  in  1840  contain  each 
of  them  the  words  "for  the  use  of  the  children",  and  the  law 
of  Maine  in  1844  says  "for  the  use  of  the  school"  which  was 
a  part  of  the  New  York  idea.  The  states  of  New  England 
followed  New  York  more  nearly  when,  after  fourteen  years, 
New  Hampshire  in  1849,  followed  in  1851,  by  Massachusetts 
authorized  tonnis  to  tax  themselves  for  public  libraries,  mak- 
ing indeed  a  marked  advance  in  establishing  the  larger  unit 
of  political  action. 

In  1836,  the  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  first  library 
law,  the  National  Congress  voted  to  deposit  a  large  amount 
of  surplus  United  States  revenue  with  the  several  states.  The 
state  of  New  York  was  given  over  $5,000,000,  offering  an 
annual  income  of  over  $300,000.  In  considering  the  use  to 
which  this  income  should  be  put,  Governor  Marcy  in  his  mes- 
sage of  1838  said:  "All  that  public  sentiment  demands  and  the 
public  good  requires  will  not  be  achieved  until  needful  facili- 
ties are  furnished  to  a  career  of  self  instruction.  District  li- 
braries are  well  calculated  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  in  this 
respect."  This  appeal  of  the  governor  was  earnestly  seconded 
by  General  Dix  in  his  report  as  Superintendent  of  schools, 
and  the  legislature  of  1838  voted  the  distribution  of  $55,000 
annually  among  the  school  districts,  then  10,538  in  number, 
an  average  of  $5.00  to  a  district,  on  the  same  conditions, 
however,  as  the  school  money  was  distributed,  except  that 
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the  trustees  should  u-c  the  money  fur  hooks  for  a  library. 
Tin-,  distributed  the  nioii<  rding  to  the  ininiher  of  chil- 

dren of  school  age  ami  rc<|uircd  the  raising  of  an  equal 
amount  in  ca<-h  case  by  taxation.  Although  hoth  tin-  gov- 
ernor  and  the  superintendent  had  taken  pains  to  advise 
in  express  term-  against  a  compulsory  tax,  the  temptation 
tn  do  good  by  act  of  legislature  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted and  the  people  were  allowed  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter. This  was  a  fundamental  mistake.  It  forced  the  system 
on  thousands  <>f  small  communities  where  it  found  little 
sympathy  and  no  willingness  to  make  any  sacrihce  to  main- 
tain it.  Three  hundred  districts  had  already  of  their  own 
accord  voted  a  tax  under  the  first  law.  To  them  the  < 
of  aid  from  the  state  would  have  been  doubly  welcome,  and 
HO  doubt  this  income  could  have  been  used  to  immense  ad 
vantage  to  encourage  by  spontaneous  and  healthy  increase 
the  voluntary  formation  of  public  libraries.  I'.ut,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  local  appreciation  and  effort,  the  library  and  its 
tax  became,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  burden  to  be  thrown 
a-idc  at  the  t'n  st  <  .pp.  irtunity. 

Yet  the  lav.   of   iS.^S,  distributing   so  la-  urn  of  money, 

was  greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  as  containing  the 
promise  of  more  intellectual  and  moral  good  to  humanity 
and  to  free  institutions  than  anything  ever  attempted  by 

tale  It  was  meant  as  a  provision  for  the  public  librai  \  ; 
the  public  libr  try  idea  was  distinct  and  strong  in  the  minds 
of  its  found  !'iit  the  control  of  the  libraries  ami  the 

handling  of  the  money  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  authorities,  and  !>;.  ineiit  laws  after  a  te\\  \. 

the    alternative    Use    of    the    nmney    being    in    school    channels, 
i     apparatus    and     then     for    "teachers'    wages",     the     li- 
bra i:  '       '     the    distinctive    cl  i     it    was    intended 

ive    them.    The    people    lhoii:i!n    ot    them    only    as    part    of 

the     -.  1 1>.        lii     laTL'e     villages    and     Cities     it     was     dittentit 

In    such    places    thete    were    m-re    b  'in-    annual    income 

much  and    better    with    c. ireful    husbanding         \ 

more     tapal  '  cured     ad\  an' 

for    the    libraries    m    many    pi  "id    manv    im|iorl.int 

ils  of  the  general  if)   to  the  p< .ssiinht v 
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good  in  the  system  under  favorable  conditions.  That  sys- 
tem could  not  have  been  altogether  a  failure  that  produced 
the  Syracuse  Central  Library  with  its  25,000  volumes  to- 
day, Rochester  Central  and  Brooklyn  East  District  each 
with  20,000,  Newburg  Free  Library  with  19,000  and  Pough- 
keepsie  Library  with  18,000.  These  five  are  the  largest  of  the 
class,  but  there  are  many  more  like  them  and  the  active 
village  libraries  still  handled  by  the  school  board  must  be 
counted  by  hundreds.  But  for  the  State  at  large  the  gen- 
eral failure  of  the  plan  must  be  confessed.  As  we  look 
back  there  appear  at  least  four  plain  reasons. 

1.  The   country   district   was   too    small. 

2.  There  was  no  adequate  supervision. 

3.  The    law    for    thirteen    years    was    compulsory,    was 
soon  evaded  and  its  gifts  diverted  to  another  purpose. 

4.  The  library  was  managed  as  part  of  the  school  and 
failed  of  the  independent  growth  to  which  it  was  entitled. 

For   the    last    forty   years    the    total   number   of   volumes 
reported    as    in    the    district    libraries    has    shown    a    steady 
line  of  diminution  from   1,604,210  in   1853  down  to  825,915  in 
1892,  while   the   appropriation   was   constant   and   every   year 
a  sum  not  less  than  $24,000  and  sometimes  rising  to  $60,000 
was  spent  for  their  renewal.     In  the  forty  years  of  decrease 
the  State  spent  $1,493,611   in  the  process.     The   sharpest  ar- 
raignment  of   the    situation    occurs   in    the    school    report   of 
1862,  by   Superintendent    E.   W.    Keyes.   He    says:    "When    I 
look  for  the   return  from   this  princely  investment  and   find 
it  mainly  represented  by  a  motley  collection  of  books,  rang- 
ing  in    character    from    Headley's    Sacred    Mountains    to    the 
Pirates    Own    Book,    numbering   in    the    aggregate    a    million 
and    a    half    volumes    scattered    among    the    various    families, 
constituting  a  part  of  the  family  library  or  serving  as  toys 
for  children  in  the  nursey;  torn,  worn,  soiled  and  dilapidated, 
saturated    with    grease,    offering    a    temptation    to    ravenous 
rats;    crowded    into    cupboards,   thrown   into    cellars,   stowed 
away  in  lofts,  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  of  the  sun  and 
fire,   or   more    frequently,    locked    away    into    darkness    unre- 
lieved and  silence  unbroken,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
no  plunder-burdened  contractor  or  bribe-stained  official  ever 
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yielded  t'l  tlif  state   50  i r  a  n-turn  for  his   spoil  as  have   the 

people  ,  ,|"  ili,-  state  derived  from  this  lih.-ral  ami  li.nelicent 
appropriation  thrmi-li  their  u\vn  reckless  and  improvident 
<>f  it."  lie  lind-  the  cause  in  the  "unnatural  and  un- 
philosophical  principles"  involved  "in  any  -v-tem  »i  cmn- 
f'litxory  free  lil>niri,-s."  II.-  add-  that  "the-  darkness  of  the 

lire  is  partially  relieve. I  l.y  the  fact  that  the  cities  and 
larger  villages  have  L.-en  less  ne-li-eiif  and  wasteful." 

It  was  a  costly  experiment;  yet  the  experience  -aim-d 
may  he  of  priceless  value  if  we  know  how  to  use  it.  The 
legislation  <,f  iSoj  so un. led  the  note  of  recovery.  Superin- 
tendent Andrew  S.  Draper  whose  hand  i-  M-eii  in  the  law, 
in  hi-  valualde  re|'oft  of  |SS<>.  after  careful  -tudy,  had  al- 
r.-adv  pointed  out  the  way.  The  key  note  of  the  plan  was 

eparate  the  school  lihrary  which  hi  lonus  |.»  the  scli,,ol 
equipment  from  the  pnldir  lil.rary  which  lieh.n<j-  to  the 
people;  and,  |)lacint;  the  latter  in  the  care  of  an  independent 
h'Mrd,  to  make  -p.-cial  pro\isi,,n-  fop  supervision  and  state 
aid  under  the  fo-t.-rin-j  care  ol  the  regents  of  the  university 
"f  the  State  .,f  X.-vv  Y,,rk.  Then,  for  the  tir-t  time,  the 
-late  provided  a  lihrary  for  the  pnhlic  schools,  detiniiiL;  in 
the  statute  its  character  and  the  Use  to  which  it  was  lim- 
ited; coiiiinuiiiv,  the  annual  appropriation  of  $55,00(1  to  he 
claimed  wholly  l,v  the  school  lihrary  after  one  year's  div  i 
sion  of  it  hetweeu  the  -thool  and  the  new  puldic  lihrary  in 
terest.  The  way  of  -eparation  and  transfer  of  hooks  and 
IU--IMI-IV  was  indicated  in  the  act.  Tin  re  were  then  ahoiit 

him 'I  i,d  active  libraries  reported  in  th.-  charge  ol  school 

autlionti,  -lull'  ve    di-tricts    hav .-    estah 

li-hrd    |>uhlic    lihrari.-s    under    the    n,  w     law,    t  r.insf.-i  rinv:    for 

the    puip,,-e    ahoiit     loo. ooo    volniii. •-.      Some    <.|'    these    lihraries 

small;    on,-    he-iimiiu;    anew    with    forty   two    hooks    .md 

'-    Mo    I    wi  re  in  (  hundred    \..lumes    Some 

a-  l  'n,  .1   w  nh   io. ..,.,..  Yonkers  with  9 

i.i     I'.dls     with    .|,:.io    and     I      ckporl     with      |...-v       Svi.i. 
with  volume-,    then,    t!  tin-    ,-|.is- 

'"    the    st. it,-,    reached    the    s.im,     result    l.\     an    amendment    of 

the    city    chartei       •  »ut    of    ninety-seven    lil.raries    chartered 
hv    the    n   rents  in   the   last    tin..-   years   fortj   five   h.id    '• 
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district  libraries,  and  every  one  of  them  has  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life.  In  every  case,  there  has  been  quickened  in- 
terest important  additions  of  books  and  a  greatly  increased 
circulation.  Whether  this  interest  shall  continue  and  bear 
still  better  fruit  must  depend  upon  the  intelligent  efforts 
of  all  those  in  each  community  who  know  the  worth 

books. 

The    fundamental    matter    of    a   separate    organization 
specially   important    just    now    when    the    schools    that    have 
been  holding  the  libraries  for  years,  wish  to  understand  the 
reason   for  a   change.      But   this   is   very   far   from   being   all 
that    should   be    said   about    the   school    and    the    library, 
they  are  separate,  if  they  are  friendly,   if  each  is   fully  fur- 
nished, what  then? 

Library   and   school   must   help    each    other.      The    alliance 
between   them   should  be   direct,  personal,   intimate.     And   if 
you  ask  whether  librarian  or  teacher   should  first  make  ad- 
vances   to    the    other,    there    is    no    adequate    answer    except 
to    say,   both.     Neither    should   wait.      It    is    the    business   of 
the  librarian  to  know  what  is   going  on   in  the  school.     No 
one  has  more  need  to  be  fully  abreast  of  the  times  to  make 
his  selection  and  display  of  books  fit  in  with  the  movements 
that  are  in  the  air.     The  work  of  the  class-room  is  the  cur- 
rent  question   with    the   pupil,   and    the   library    should   be    in 
close   touch    with    it   and    with   the    persons   who   direct   that 
work      Where    graded    reading    lists    are    used,    the    library 
must  be   furnished   for   the    demand.     And,    more    than   that, 
every   classroon,    from   kindergarten    to   high    school    should, 
now  and  then,   have   a   personal  word   from   the  librarian.   In 
other  words,   the  public  library  idea  should  be  impersonated 
in    every    schoolroom.      Library    boards    should    not    merely 
consent    to    this    visitation,    but    should    expect    and    pay    for 
it  as  an  official  service  to  be  rendered  by  their  librarian   in 
office  hours.     In  the  city  of  Gloversville  the  relation  of  school 
to   library   is   reduced   to   a   system.     In   primary   classes  the 
teacher  now  and  then   reads  a  book  from  the  public  library. 
In  the  intermediate  grade  there  is  a  weekly  lesson  on  some 
topic   independent    of   school   work,    selected    by   the    teacher 
to  be  worked  up   at  the   library  by  the   pupils.     In   grammar 
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and  high  school,  pupils  are  required  to  give,  once  a  week, 
information  ,,11  subjects  gained  at  the  library,  and,  once 
in  the  term,  to  present  a  composition  which  shall  be  the 
synopsis  of  a  book.  The  librarian  visits  the  schools  in  turn 
by  >pecial  appointment  and  talks  on  some  subject  previously 
-elected  by  the  school,  explaining  the  methods  of  obtaining 
information  thereon. 

This    is    the    librarian's    side    of    it    and    let    me    say    that 
now   librarianship  has   become   a  profession. 

On  the  other  hand  the  teacher  who  has  heart  in  his 
work  will  visit  the  library  to  know  its  resources,  and  to 
make  known  his  own  wishes  as  to  its  development.  And 
having  learned  what  can  be  done  with  that  particular  col- 
lection oi  book-,  lie  carries  the  news  to  the  class  room  and 
sends  a  hungry  contingent  of  readers  to  the  library.  Per- 
haps, if  some  scholars  are  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
oiler,  or  if  the  distance  is  considerable  as  in  country  dis- 
.  tbc'  teacher  may  undertake  to  carry  on  a  branch  for 
thr  school,  -rlecting  a  package  of  20,  30  or  more  books; 
hohlin-  them,  po-sibly,  for  a  term  and  distributing  to  the 
-'la-,-  \ll  tbi-  can  1"  readily  arranged.  Then  the  teacher 
can  call  for  reports  of  reading  by  oral  account  or  by  re 
quirin-  the  filling  of  printed  blanks. 

It    is    true    that    city     libraries    and    country    libraries    are 
not     tin-     s.ime;     but     in     repaid     to     all     it     may     be     said     that 
teachers    and    librarian-    should    bold    frank    and    frequent    con 
BUltations    to    devise    the    best    tiling    possible    in    the    circum- 
stances;   school    board   and    library    board    should    have   a    com 
ph-ie     under-laiiilin^.        Special     occasions     may     be     contrive, 1 
and    hospitality   exercised,   now    bv    "lie   side   now    by   the   otber 
lip     piomote     ].ersoii.,l     acquaintance,     cordial     -ympathy.     and 

thorough   knowledge  ot   rach   other's   work,      I  lies.-   two   fac 

-.in   be   then   b'oii'.'lil    together,   the   school   and   the  lihraiv 

lias  its  own  potm   oi   view,  each  contributes  MS  sh.ne; 

and  tin  •-(•  distinct  agencies,  working;  on  parallel  lines  to, 
on.'  em I.  will  join  band-  and  prove  that  two  are  better  than 
one  In  fact  we  all  need  enlarged  i.|>  to  ibe  scope  o|  this 

whole  library  bii-iness  and  |..  iinder-t.iud  that  it  mean  iai 
more  than  to  pass  books  over  the  counter  It  is  a  bti-iuess 
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as  well  as  a  profession  and  one  that  can  be  pushed  and  that 
ought  to  be  pushed  in  every  school  room  in  the  state.  The 
children  will  be  sure  to  respond. 

And  there  are  other  considerations.  If  the  public  library 
seeks  for  means  to  extend  its  influence  and  enlarge  its  re- 
sources there  is  no  advertisement  more  effective  than  the 
free  use  of  it  by  pupils.  They  go  everywhere  and  spread 
the  news.  The  children  make  institutions  popular.  The 
voter  will  cheerfully  tax  himself  for  the  children,  if  he  has 
them.  And  if  he  has  none  the  needs  of  the  children  will 
touch  him  at  a  tender  spot.  It  is  not  only  tenderness  but 
good  sense.  All  men  know  that  good  schools  are  a  bless- 
ing and  they  will  soon  learn  that  a  good  library  is  also 
a  center  of  power  and  attraction;  that  it  helps  make  good 
citizens,  and  that  it  will  often  serve  to  bring  into  the  town 
good  taxpayers  that  contribute  far  more  than  the  library 
costs.  People  that  are  able  to  choose  would  rather  live 
in  a  village  where  there  is  a  good  library.  //  will  pay!  Make 
it  worth  while  then  for  the  schools  to  push  the  library;  and 
let  the  library  help  the  schools.  Supply  the  books  they  want; 
keep  in  touch  with  their  work;  ask  their  advice;  make  up 
lists  for  every  special  occasion  and  subject;  lend  freely, 
counting  the  teacher  the  most  favored  applicant.  Invite 
teachers  to  explore  the  shelves;  invite  pupils  to  do  the  same, 
under  such  restriction  as  may  be  found  necessary  in  each 
case,  and  build  a  building  in  which  all  this  can  be  done. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  all  this  implies  the  development 
of  the  public  library  in  all  our  communities  on  a  scale  which 
few  school  boards  will  feel  justified  in  adopting  so  long 
as  the  library  is  only  a  part  of  the  school.  This  development 
means  more  books  and  new  books,  plenty  of  them  every 
year.  It  means  more  room  to  handle  and  store  the  books, 
and  opportunities  to  read  them  at  places  easily  accessible 
and  open  many  hours  a  day.  It  means  skilled  management 
both  by  trustees  and  librarian  with  capable  attendants  and 
suitable  equipment.  And  because  all  this  must  be  paid  for 
there  is  the  more  need  of  its  being  set  before  the  public  as 
a  distinct  and  most  worthy  object  of  expense.  The  library 
is  no  longer  a  matter  that  can  be  hidden  under  the  broad 
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mantle  of  tin-  -chool,.  As  well  '.-online  the  yuu^  bird  to 
his  ne-t.  It's  a  ^rouin-  tiling  with  an  independent  life. 
Let  u-  treat  it  SO.  It  can  he  paid  for  if  it  i-  \\ante<!.  A 
village  build-  sewers  becati-c  both  health  and  the  value  of 
property  demand  the  expense.  If  they  want  elertrir  li^ht-, 
they  -ay  so  and  pay  the  hill.  Tliey  furnish  music  in  the 
park,  ami  there  i-  a  greater  ne>'e--ity  a~  \\ell  a>  a  luxury 
here,  if  \  on  ran  make  them  see  it.  The  nio-t  generous  >ii|i- 
port  iif  the  ]Mihlic  library  will  make  only  a  trivial  item  by 
the  -ide  of  ihe-e  other  tiling-  a^aiu^t  the  tax  mil  of  a 
thriviiii,'  village,  and  if  the  ihin-  i-  worth  .loin-  at  all,  it 
i>  worth  lining  well.  Let  it  lie  a  >'|iiare  appeal  fur  the  public 
library  <>\]  it-  merits,  with  somebody  expressly  in  charge  to 
•li.it  it-  merit-  are  not  overlooked,  (irii.-rou-  treatment 
will  pay  be-t.  The  -tate  has  made  special  library  appropria- 
tion- for  four  years  It  i-  ready  to  help  any  who  help  them 
-el\e-  uhether  iii  di-trirt,  town,  village  or  city.  The  -eho.ds 
ha\e  it  ill  their  |ui\\er  to  pre--  the  mo\ement  and  reap  the 
ad\  ant. i . 
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^  Stearns's  report  on  "Reading  for  the 
commended  by  Miss  Kathboiu-  so  highly  in  IKT  con- 
spectus. is  -i\i-n  lie  iv  in  full,  although  it  i-  -  >mewhat 
statistical  and  although  it  bears  as  much  upon  what  we 
now  fall  librarv  work  with  children,  as  upon  work  with 
>dio.  -N.  This  very  fart  may  serve  to  show  that  tlu^e 
two  lii'aiifln.--  (if  library  activity  ha<l  not  bc^un  to  be 
(liMerentiate-l  in  IS'  '4.  The  report  is  one  of  an  annual 

series  ma'le  for  several  years  at  the  conferences  of  the 
A.  L  A. 

I.utie  Mn^i'iiia  Stearns  \\a^  Ixirn  in   Ston-lit.  in,   M.i 
and  ^radnated  from  the  Slate  X'ormal  School  of  Milwan- 
\\  iv,  in    1SS7.      After  tw..  \ears  of  teachin-    in   the 
pnblie  schools  she  entered  library  work  in  the   Mihvan1.ee 
I'nblic    Library,    where   she   was   mie   of   the   tir-t    in    the 
I'nited   States   to  organize   work   with  children  and  to  in 
"ii  its  important  r.     \\beii  this  repoi'i   was  \\ritten  she 
was    in    ehar.^e   of    the   library's    Circnlatin.i;-    I  'epartment. 
Since    IS1  '7    die    ba>    been    coiinerted    with    the    \\'i-i-oiisin 
Library    <  "•  .mmi--ion.   of    uho^o    Travelling    Library    He 
partir.eiit    die  U  ii"\v  the  head. 

I        the  i>ni|  —  9  .  .f   tlii^  ir]M,it    iiitrcn   questions,   imli 

•  I  l.y  tin-  lu-ailiiiL;-,  I.  c!i.  w.  \\rn-  -.lit  !«•  I.MI-  liumlrcil  ami 
niiu-ly  five  lilu.uir,  in  tin-  l'iiilt-,1  Sl.it.  s  ami  <  'ana.  la.  Full 
an.  I  r.  iiii|il.  -t.-  r.pln-  1  iioin  mn-  liiimln-.l  ami 

f'-rty   five     liUrarian-,     I"     \vli»m  :1     ackm  '\\  Ir.l^iurii  t     is 

ii"\v    made. 
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i.  At  what  age  may  children  draw  books?  Why  do  you 
have  an  age  limit? 

Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  libraries  reporting,  have  no  age 
limit,  the  seventy  per  cent,  varying  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years  of  age—  the  average  age  requirement  being  thirteen 
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Various  reasons  are  given  for  an  age  restriction.  We 
must  preserve  our  books"  is  oft  repeated. 

Milwaukee  has  never  had  an  age  limit,  and  the  first  case 
of  malicious  destruction  or  injury  is  yet  to  be  reported.  No 
better  recommendation  can  possibly  be  given  for  a  good 
book  than  to  have  it  literally  wear  out. 

"We    must    draw    the    line    somewhere,"    say    other    li- 

brarians. 

At  the  London  Conference  of  1877,  Sir  Redmond  Barry. 
Librarian  at  Melbourne,  said  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  de- 
prive people  of  seven  years'  reading,  it  would  be  better  to 
strike  off  the  seven  years  at  the  other  end,  and  disqualify 
people  at  sixty-three;  adding,  that  that  view  of  his  was  a 
very  unprejudiced  one,  as  such  a  one  would  exclude  himseli 

"Our  books  are  not  suited  to  young  people." 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  in  education  than  furnish- 
ing young  people  with  the  best  literature.     Mr.   Horace 
Scudder  has  said: 

"There  can  be  no  manner  of  question  that  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  a  large  part  of  the  best  literature  of 
the  world  may  be  read,  and  that  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
failed  to  become  acquainted  with  great  literature  in  some 
form  during  that  time,  is  little  likely  to  have  a  taste  forme. 

later." 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  a  little  money,  judi- 
ciously expended,  would  go  so  far  in  the  purchase  of  the 
best  literature  for  children.  Stories,  fables,  myths,  and 
simple  poems,  which  have  been  read  with  delight  by  count- 
less generations,  may  be  purchased  in  most  durable  cloth 
bindings,  at  an  average  cost  of  thirty-two  cents. 

Children  will  read;   if  wholesome  reading-matter  is   not 
furnished   them,   they  will  read  what  they  can   get 
own  accord. 
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M.-uiy  lil.r.iri.  >  report  llial  there  i>  prai  tically  no  limit, 
as  i  liiMrcii  under  fourteen  u-<-  the  parent'-,  rani:  but  through 
this  method  flu-  parent  suft'ei  •-,  from  tlie  restriction,  ZS  it  is 
obvious  that  the  parent  and  his  son  cannot  u-e  the  rani  at 
the  Bailie  time.  'I'll  Miplaint  ain«'ii^  the  librarian- 

is  tin-  lack  of  super\isiou  of  the  children's  reading,  mi  tin- 
pan  of  the  parent-,;  ami  vet  tlies,-  same  neglectful  parent- 
are  entrusted  uith  the  ta-k  of  taking  OUl  cards  »O  that  their 
cliihlri-n  may  receive  1 ks  at  the  liltrary! 

'I  lie  teinlency  am"ti-  ]  ir»'^re  - -,i  \  e  Iihraries  i-,  tnuanl  the 
ali'ilNimcnt  nl'  the  age  restriction.  J.  C.  liana,  of  Menvi-r. 
i  ..!.,  \vrit> 

"\\e    yive    a    cliilil    a    canl    .1-    soon    a>    lie    can    read.      I'liil- 

dren   too   \niinL'.   tn  read,  gel   cards   for  1 ks  to   I"    r.  ad   t" 

them." 

Mi^^  1'erkin-.  Ilicm  i\.  Y.)   Free   I'lildic  l.iluarv,  writes 

"\\'e  have  ii<>  a;^e  limit,  I.erau-e  \ve  \vi>h  children  trained 
t..  l"\e  li.mks  \r«m  their  earlie-t  ]••  ••  "llcctinn.  <  >nr  lihrarv 

cmitains  linen  and  pa-telmard  imr-i-ry  1 ks  which  are 

drawn  mi  card  in  name  m  child,  with  parent  i".>r  ^narant"r." 
(And  thi-,  i-,  a  lilirary  of  6,000  volumes,  in  a  city  of  .j.ooo  in- 
lialiitant>  ) 

M:    -    rlasse,     \    -'      Librarian    of    l."s    Angeles,    writ. 

"\\'c  have  an  akr<-  limit  of  twelve  years,  for  no  other  rea- 
son  than  In  cau-e  we  are  the  \ictim-,  of  an  ahsiird  lilirary 
custom,  adopted  Kef. .re  we  knew  Kelt 

Mr.   Cniiiden.   St.    Lmiis,    M....   says: 

"No    age    limit.       Don't    l"die\c    in    it.       Let    children    take 

hook  -  as  -  ••  'ti  as  th.-y  can  read." 

M  rs.    \\  :  i    '.  v.    1 '  iclnm  .ml,    I  nd  . 

"\  child  may  take  a  l>o,,k  when  lie  can  carry  it  home 
safely." 

Mr-.  .    I'.uvtnck'-t,    R.    I.: 

"\\'e    have    no    a-.'     limit.       L\ery    |>ii|.il     <.f    t! 
either   pul.li.     oi     pi  1    to    h..  ird." 

The    librarian  d..    writes; 

"t   hildrcn   t.il.,     1 k  -   y.  ':.  n    i 'i.  \    are   i  dd   ei  now 

ures—  usually    at    ;  ITS." 
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The  librarian  of  a  Vermont  library,  who  shall  be  name- 
less, for  obvious  reasons,  writes: 

"Our  trustees  are  not  progressive,  and  not  willing  to 
change." 

Miss  Hewins,  Hartford,  Conn.,  says: 

"We  have  no  age  limit.  A  child  may  draw  a  book  as 
soon  as  he  can  write  his  name.  I  wish  that  the  age  limit 
might  be  abolished  in  all  libraries." 

The  librarian  who  studies  school  statistics  cannot  help 
being  impressed  with  the  grave  necessity  for  the  extension 
of  library  privileges  unto  the  smallest  child.  In  Milwaukee, 
out  of  S,/66  children  who  entered  the  schools  in  1885,  we 
find  but  687  graduating  eight  years  later.  If  we  had  an  age 
limit  in  Milwaukee,  we  would  reach  but  twelve  per  cent,  of 
the  number  in  school,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  out 
of  school. 

In  Jersey  City  (school  census  of  1891),  we  find  more 
than  half  of  those  attending  school  in  the  first  four  grades, 
from  six  to  ten  years  of  age.  San  Francisco  (census  of  1892) 
has  87,000  children  between  five  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Of  this  number,  40,000  attend  school  (less  than  half),  and 
sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  number  attending  are  found  in 
the  first  five  grades.  Of  Boston's  school  population,  ninety- 
three  per  cent,  are  found  in  the  primary  and  grammar  de- 
partments. Minneapolis  has  25,000  school  children — 22,000 
under  fifteen  years  of  age.  St.  Louis  has  56,000  children 
under  fourteen,  each  one  of  whom  may  have  a  card  as  soon 
as  he  can  write  his  name. 

One  library  with  an  age  limit  of  fourteen  years,  reports 
that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  children  under  twelve,  use 
the  library — and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
41,000  children  under  fourteen  in  that  city. 

Protect  the  library's  interests  by  a  proper  form  of  guar- 
antee, remove  the  age  restriction,  and  bid  every  child  wel- 
come. In  this  age  of  trash  and  printed  wickedness,  when  a 
professor  in  one  of  our  western  universities  feels  tempted  to 
say  that  the  youth  of  this  country  would  grow  up  to  better 
citizenship  and  stauncher  virtue,  were  they  not  taught  to 
read,  and  when  Frederic  Harrison  sees  on  every  side  the 
poisonous  inhalations  of  literary  garbage,  and  bad  men's 
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•In.ipjit-,    \\lii>'li    drive    him    to    exclaim    that    In-    could 
almost    reckon    tin-    printing    pre--    as    amongst    tl  • 
Hi'    maiikiiitl  —  when    we    hear    all    tin-,    ami    see    f.>r    our-< 
had   literature   i»n   every   hand.   i-   it    m>t    a   pitiful    5] 

11   C'  'ii-picuou-dy  displayed   in   one   of   the   circulat- 

'.ibraries  in  this  country  —  "Ciiii.iuu  \  WOT  Ai.i.mvi  n  IN  THIS 
LIBRARY." 

Ill  opposition  to  such  cruelty  as  this,  let  us  i|uote  the 
words  of  the  late  Dr.  I'oole  of  Chicago: 

"I  r.uild  never  see  the  propriety  of  excluding  yi.iin.y  prr- 
BOna  from  a  library,  any  more  than  from  a  church.  From 
ten  to  fourteen  is  the  formative  period  of  their  lives.  If 
they  ever  heroine  reader-,  and  acquire  a  love  of  hook-,  it 
i-  before  the  n^<-  of  fourteen  year.-.  \o  persons  return  their 
hooks  SO  promptly,  .yive  SO  little  trouhle,  or  seem  to  appre- 
ciate more  hu'ldy  the  hetielits  of  a  library,  as  these  youth  of 
both  sexes. 

"The  younu;  people  are  our  hcst  friend-,  and  they  serve 
the  intere-t-  of  the  library  by  enli>tint;'  f(ir  it  the  s\  mpathies 
of  their  parent-,  who  are  often  too  bii-y  to  read." 

\o  a--i>tant    should   1,,-   employed   in   the   rireulatiiu.-. 
ereiu-e,    or   reading  r«M,ni    departments   of    a    library,    who    will 
not    give    a    child    as    courteous    ami    considerate    attention    a-> 
-he    would    a    member   of    the    Hoard    of   Tru-t' 

ii.    Do    the    children    n-e    the    library    to    an    appreciable 

nt? 

This   i-   an-wered   in    the  atlirmative   in    m-arly   every   i 
varioii-ly    st.it.-il   as   one-fifth,  one-fourth,   one-third,   and 
half   of    membership    uml  .-n    year-    of    •* 

in.    I-  the   number  of  books  a  child   may   take   per  v 
d  ? 

'  >ne  hnndrrd  and  fifteen  libraries  report  no  rest  net  ion. 
(  Kwei/o,  \.  \"  .  I'..  it  month,  X.  II.  Terre  Haute,  hid.  . 

but   i  .ne   l.o,  ,k   p-  r   week.      MMI  i.  .id.    Com  Cl       '.md. 

(>hi...    issue    but    one  -ok    to    children    under    four- 

while   schools  are  in   session       Newbun-h.    V    Y..   allows   those 

"IHler     ten     years,     hilt     one     book     per     \\  ' 

Two    hooks     pi  r  '  -mantown,     I'enn.     Men 

Tenii..    i  .rand     Kapids,     M  ich  .1  hniond, 
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Ind.,    Kalamazoo,    Mich.,    Nashua,    N.    H.,    Hamilton,    Ont., 
Evaiisville,  Ind.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Three  books— Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Evanston,  111.,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  Springfield,  Mass.,   San   Francisco,   Cal.,   Barry, 

111. 

Twelve  per  week— Elgin,  111. 

iv.  What    per    cent,     of    your    circulation,    is    children  s 

fiction? 

The  average  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  entire 

culation. 

v.  Do    you    circulate    Alger,    Optic,    Castlemon, 

bridge,  and  kindred  authors? 

Nine  libraries  report  that  they  do  not  circulate  any  of 
the  above-named.  Eighteen  libraries  are  allowing  the  first 
three  to  wear  out  without  replacing.  Twenty-five  libraries 
circulate  Trowbridge  only.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  diff- 
erence of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  and  worth 
of  these  authors.  One  librarian  writes: 

"Our  set  of  Alger  and  Trowbridge  are  worn  out  and  no1 
replaced  Poor,  thin,  much-abused  Optic  helps  boys  to  read, 
and  leads  up  to  stronger  books;"  while  another  librarian 
says-  "I  consider  that  Alger  and  Castlemon  have  done  ir- 
reparable injury  to  our  boys,  in  their  taste  for  more  solid 
reading.  Since  their  purchase,  solid  reading  for  children  has 
fallen  off  ten  per  cent." 

Buffalo,   N.  Y.,    (partly  subscription)    reports: 

"One  set  of  Alger,  some  of  Optic  and  Castlemon's  is- 
sued on  demand  to  holders  of  membership  tickets,  but  their 
use  is  discouraged,  and  none  given  to  holders  of  school 

tickets  " 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  removed  Castlemon  from  the  shelves, 
two  years  ago,'  but  circulates  Trowbridge.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  Trowbridge,  only,  for  which  there  is  but  little  demand. 
Trowbridge  is  not  sent  to  schools,  and  we  find,  at  the  main 
library,  that  our  boys  prefer  something  better. 

vi.  Do  you  have  special  lists  or  catalogues  for  children? 
State  price,  if  not  free. 

The  majority  of  libraries  merely  designate  children  s 
books  by  some  sign  in  the  main  catalogue.  Twenty-five  li- 
braries report  special  printed  catalogues,  varying  m  price 
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from  one  cent  to  fifteen  cents.  M.my  are  issued  Free.  Many 
111. ram--,  use  Sargent's  and  Hardy'-  lists,  with  numh'-r-  in- 
-ertcd.  Four  ha\c  ,-picial  card-catalogues  f«r  children's  u-e. 
S.. UK-  designate  a  child'-  hook  hy  a  c..loivd  card,  wlnlr  one 
lil.rarian  enters  h"ok-  f»r  children  under  twelve,  "ii  yellow 
card-,  and  fr«'in  twelve  to  eighteen  years  oi  n  him- 

I'oii.idikccp-ie,  X.  \ .,  has  a  set  "I"  nine  Miiall  li-t-  adapted  t.i 
various  ages.  Mi--  Hewins1  i  Hartford,  Conn.)  catalogue  i- 

worthy    Hi"    -pecial    c.  iinniendatii  .11.       The    "List     <>f    books 
Town-hip    l.ihrarie-."    prepared    l>y    Mr.    Krank    A.    1 1  utchin-, 
State  Sn|>erintendent'-  (  tflicc,   Madi-on.  \\'i-.,  i-  a  model   li-t. 
in   every   particular,   and    may   he   ohtained    f.,r    the   a-kin-. 

Milwaukee,    \\'i-..    has    a    children's    cal  .    and    also 

print  -  lists  »t"  "150  K<>"<1  hooks  for  .i^irls."  and  "150  good  I ks 

for    boys,"    \\hicli    are    issued  -nd    n-rd    a-    call  -lips    hy 

the  children.  'I'he  li-t  i-  kept  in  the  pocket  of  the  ho,,k  with 
the  card.  The-e  li-t-  are  n-ed  hy  ninety-nine  ]>er  cenl  ol 
liildren.  \\'e  thus  direct  the  reading  r,f  the  yoiin-  hy 
calling  attention  to  the  he-t  books.  i\Ve  -hall  he  -la. I  to 
-,-nd  these  li-t-  to  all  who  desire  them.) 

vn.  l  >.,  \..u  have  Teachers'  cards!    How  many  h.n.k-  may 
he  drawn  at   a   time?     Are   thr-e   books   i  —  ned   hy    teachers   to 

pll|iil-,    or    ll-i'd    -olely    I''I'    relerell.  • 

i  Mir   third  of  tlio><-  r.-p' >rtiii-   make  in>  di-tinction  helueeii 
and    .'llnT    borrowers.       Other-    i--ne    a    card     upon 

which    teacher.-    may    take    from    \\\-<    to    twenty    1 k the 

average    hein^    six.      Some    lihrai  trie!    the    use    of    the-e 

,    tO    reference    in    the    school    r-.oin,    while    other-    have    it 
optional    with    the   teach,  r 

If  the  ohjr.  i   of  thi-  pi:  purposes  of  |. 

.    it    i-   a    wise    One    to    f.dlow;    hut    if    it-    aim    i-    to    -npplv 

additional  reading-matter  to  pnpil-.  it   i-  meagre  in   tli. 
tn  in.     th.-  tendem  \   h.  ii  -  d.  aim-,  \\  ni 

'it.   i ather   th.i  »i    children       I  •  •   "Le1 

ha\e   as   mans    as   they    can   use"   i      the    rule    in   an    in 

Mllinher     of     111. i      • 

Vlli.    Ii..    \..n    -end    1 k-    to    schools    in    proportion    !<• 

llfty    pupil  kS,  tO   he    i--lled    L 

er-    t"    pupil-    for    home    i: 
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Some  one  has  truly  said,  "In  the  work  of  popular  edu- 
cation through  libraries,  it  is,  after  all,  not  the  few  great  li- 
braries, but  the  thousand  smaller  ones  that  may  do  most  for 
the  people."  Greatness  of  cities  hampers  individual  work. 
The  librarian  knows,  from  the  school  census,  that  there  are 
34,000  children,  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  in 
his  city.  By  abolishing  the  age  requirement,  he  may  reach 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  library;  but  what  of  the  thousands 
in  the  home  districts — many  of  whom  have  never  heard  of 
the  existence  of  the  library? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  teacher,  the  one  who  guides  and 
educates,  the  one  who  knows  best  the  individual  preferences 
and  capacities  of  her  pupils — it  is  the  teacher  who  should 
direct  the  reading.  The  process  is  most  simple.  The  teacher 
comes  to  the  library  and  selects  from  the  shelves  a  number 
of  books,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  her  class,  i.  e.,  fifty 
pupils — fifty  books.  These  are  sent  to  the  schools,  and  is- 
sued by  the  teachers  for  home  use.  The  selection  is  made 
from  all  branches  of  literature — mythology,  science,  useful 
arts,  fine  arts,  poetry,  history,  travel,  biography,  fairy  stories, 
stories  of  adventure,  &c.,  &c.  The  books  are  not  intended, 
primarily,  to  supplement  the  school  work.  They  should  be 
"books  of  inspiration"  rather  than  those  of  information;  for 
"knowledge  alone  cannot  make  character."  Another  great 
object  should  be  to  create  a  love  for  books;  for  "What  we 
make  children  love  and  desire  is  more  important  than  what 
we  make  them  learn." 

Each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  library  card— 
with  parent  as  guarantor — thus  relieving  the  teacher's  re- 
sponsibility. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Lancaster,  Mass., 
Chicago,  111.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  carry  on  this  work  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  sent  14,0/5  books  to  the  schools  from  Septem- 
ber, 1893  to  May  30,  1894,  a  remarkable  showing.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  issued  3,415  books,  which  were  circulated 
15,905  times.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sent  4,708  volumes,  the  num- 
ber of  issues  being  38,031,  the  books  being  kept  at  the  school 
during  the  school  year.  (See  "The  Open  Shelf"  for  June, 
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:.  published  h\  (  1e\<dand  Piil..  I. ili. — for  description  of 
"-i-li"',!  circulation.) 

A  few  statistics  may  demonstrate  the  L'l'owth  of  this 
plan  in  Milwaukee.  In  iSSS — tin-  year  of  its  inauguration, 

•    hooks    were    issued    liy    teachers,    4,702    times.       I  hiring 

rlu-    s.-li.,ol    year    (893-94,    'l-1'1'"    l"">ks    were    issued    42 

times —  tlie  number  of  1 ks  ^eut  bcin.r;  limited  only  by  the 

supply  at  our  command.  The  books  were  returned  to  the 
library  at  the  expiration  of  ci^ht  weeks,  when  a  new  selec- 
tion was  made  l.y  the  teacher.  It  must  he  understood  that 
this  represents  the  numlti-r  of  hook-  read  <il  lininc  by  the 
children.  Much  of  the  eighty  per  cent,  increase  in  the  cir- 
cnlation  at  the  library,  during  the  pa-t  winter,  wa-  due,  not 
alone  to  the  hard  timo,  hut  to  the  advertising  which  the 
lihrary  n-crived  in  the  homes,  throu-h  the  schoi 

Many  teachers  -elect  1 ks  for  the  parents  and  older 

hrothrrs  and  sisters  of  their  pupils.  The  system  of  school 
circulation  i-  heini,'  gradually  extended,  until  it  will  eventually 
rnihrai  e  everj  grade  "f  every  school — imhlic,  private,  ]>aro- 
chial  and  Sunday-school,  which  can  he  induced  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privih 

There   are   many    methods   of   awakeiiin--   the-    teachers'    in- 

t     in    tin-    matter    of    school    distrihut  ion.       \\'e    vi-it     the 

class-rooin-  of  the  puliiic  schools  and  tell  the  children  -tones, 

thereby  arousing  a  desire  for  1 ks;  we  nr-e  upon  the 

trachi-rs  the  necessity  of  furnishm-  the  VOUUL;  with  the  he-t 
lit.  rature.  <  Mir  superintendent  of  schools  gives  "iir  system 
the  hearti.  .cut  and  -u]>port  That  lie  deems 

the   plan   of   the   greatest    importance,   \\ill    he    sho\Vn    in   an 

ari'.li-    hy    him    on  i'ul.lic    I,ihi.ir\    and    1'uldic    Scho 

in   the   l-'iliiciitiinnil   l\,  Nov.    iS'ip.      i  See   |i.m.    89.) 

ix.  I  »o  you  -did  a  iiumher  of  copies  "f  the  same  work 
to  schools  for  -uppleim-ntal  r.a<lii 

hetr-it.    Jei  ity,    and    St.    l.onis    carry    on    this    work 

exten  »vi  1\      Si    Loui  .  M. ».,  h.i  •  ts  of  tifty 

of  Scudder's   Folk    i  !•  i  anklin's  au|.  .      .  which 

m    on,-    scl 1    to   another,      .lei 

sin-d    i  i  ,S  j  i    volumes    (tM  .    in    this    manner,    duriiu; 

the  past   \.ar.     The  !>•  -efullv  •.•.i.id.d,  and  meet   \\ith 

much    fa\or.      hetr.'it    sent     I7.J'M>    hooks    t»    the    Schools 
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supplemental  reading-matter.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Detroit,  in  his  annual  report  (1891)  says: 

"The  benefits  to  the  higher  grades,  from  the  circulating 
library,  furnished  by  the  Public  Library,  are  very  decided, 
and  there  is  a  perceptible  change  for  the  better  in  the  choice 
of  selections  made  by  the  pupils;  and  it  is  the  universal  tes- 
timony, that  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  good  reading, 
among  our  school  children." 

This  plan  of  school  distribution  has  much  to  commend 
it.  Educators  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  modern  school 
readers — the  "five  inanities" — are  directly  responsible  for  the 
habit  of  desultory  reading.  But  we  maintain  that  the  furnish- 
ing of  supplemental  reading-matter — to  be  read  in  scliool — 
lies  wholly  within  the  province  of  the  school  authorities  of 
our  cities.  As  Mr.  Cowell,  of  Liverpool,  says:  "We  leave 
the  school-board  to  provide  their  own  books,  as  they  have 
more  funds  at  their  disposal  than  we  have."  But  few  libra- 
ries can  afford  to  furnish  such  books,  the  demands  of  the 
individual  tastes  of  the  child  being  more  than  can  be  ordi- 
narily supplied. 

x.  Do  you  circulate  pictures  in  schools  and  homes?  In 
what  form  issued? 

Newton,  Mass.,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn.,  and 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  circulate  linen  and  pasteboard  picture- 
books  among  the  smallest  children.  Gloversville,  N.  Y., 
sends  portfolios  of  photographs  to  teachers  who  wish  to  il- 
lustrate certain  lessons. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Denver,  Col.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
select  suitable  pictures  from  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar, 
Leslie's,  Scientific  American,  &c.,  &c.,  which  are  mounted  on 
manila,  gray  bristol,  or  tag-board,  and  sent  to  the  schools. 
In  selecting  pictures,  it  should  be  the  aim  to  choose  those 
of  aesthetic  value — training  the  child's  sense  of  beauty  and 
imagination.  Many,  of  course,  may  be  used  for  language, 
geography,  and  history  work.  Teachers  of  Milwaukee  organ- 
ize "pasting  and  cutting  bees,"  thus  relieving  the  library  of 
much  of  the  work. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  pictures,  in  Mil- 
waukee, we  have  but  to  cite  the  fact  that  thirteen  hundred 
pictures  were  circulated  in  the  schools,  during  May  and 
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June.      I.o-    Angeles    has    fit'trm    hundred    picture-   at    tin-    di- 
I  of  teachers.     (For  "Pictures  in  I  lemcntary  S--I Is"  s<  • 

Health  Kxhibition  Literature,  \nl.  i.?,  pp.  5(77.  ami  Trail- 
l-'.ilu.-atii.nal  Paper-,  NoS.  I  ami  4.) 

M.    I  i.  es  \  i»it   tin-   library  ''. 

Forty-1""111"   libraries    report    visits    of   classes    for    iln     pnr- 

of    viewing    art    w>rk-,    illn-trated    1 ks    of    tra\rl,    \c  . 

I. ark    of    ri'diii    prevent-    many    libraries    fnnu    extending 
this    |>ri\  il< 

<  do\  er-ville,  X.  \.,  or^ani/i--.  children's  reading  cirri,--, 
ami  prepares  a  list  of  book-  to  be  n-cd  in  connection  with 
tin-  courses  of  rea<lin.^.  Tlu-  topics  selected  are  generally 
supplementary  to  the  -.clmol  work.  At  the  weekly  meetm-- 
of  the  circles  in  the  da--  room  at  the  library,  the  current 
e\eiit-  of  the  week  are  uKo  di-cn--cd — in  thi-  way  yiiidiny 
the  children  in  proper  new>paper  reading. 

xn.  ( <n  ll.i\r  \oii  a  i'hildren'.-  reading-room?  (hi  I- 
thei  ial  window  in  circnlat  in.y  (lepartment,  for  children' 

di)    Minm-apoli-    devotes    the    lower    corridor    to    children. 

They   are  admitted   to  Mid   table-  cont;iimn-    their  1 k- 

books    beiiiL'    diaru'ed    by    an    attendant    at    the    gate 

\\atertown,    M  fives    up    one    reading-room    to    chil- 

dren,    placing    therein    ])eriodical-.     bound     and     current,    and 

i     1 k-     -niteil    to    the    young.       i  'ainbrid-e.     Ma--,    are 

add:i  ;iiblrrn'-    loom,    in    which    they    intend    to    ch 

book-.  (  leveland,  (  )hio,  ha-  a  -]MCI.I]  alcOVC  For  diildren. 
<  imaha,  Neb.  ha-  a  special  department,  in  it-  new  building. 
for  book  ami  picture  di-pl.iv-.  special  ^tmly  room-,  ;md  one 

i|)le"     room,     ill     which     Will     be     placed     tin-     be-t      books     for 

diildren,  and   where  children,   parents  and   teachers   may   make 
•tii  'ii-. 

Si  'me  libra  •  in  part  of  their  refci  em-e 

and    readm.'   room-    for   children's   n 

il    \\  imh  >\v    fi  'i    children  : 

I    •  •         \  '    al.,     '    I  >l-.l|)plo\  ,-     de.idcdly     of     all     -lie!) 

ation." 

Dayton,    Ohio,    h.^  <  il    window     f.-r    di-pl.i>     of    chil- 

dren's   literatir 

•:ilar    Library    (  Neu    york    <   ity)    does    n-t    p.  i  mil    diil- 
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dren  to  change  books  after  six  p.  m.  (How  about  boys  and 
o-irls  who  work  from  seven  a.  m.  to  six  p.  m.:, 

Dover  N  H.,  "Have  no  such  pernicious  things  as  win- 
dow? in  our'  circulating  department.  We  have  an  open 
counter  across  which  human  intercourse  is  easy. 

xm    Have  you  a  special  supervisor  of  children's  reading? 

Many  librarians  report  that  they  overlook  the  matter  in 
a  general  way,  some  making  it  their  specialty  Louis 

Mo.,  has  just  engaged  an  experienced  teacher  for 

POSCAn  one  taking  this  work  could  find  an  exhaustless  mine 
of  op^rtTnities-s'ome  of  which  have  been  hinted  at  under 
the  Question  of  school  circulation. 

xiv  What  other  important  work  are  you  doing  for  chil- 
dren not  included  in  these  questions? 

indianapolis,    Ind,    Cambridge     Mass      and    San    D  ego 
Cal     publish,  each  week,  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  a    istof 
books'  for  younger  readers,  on  electricity    travc  l«o>  e  s    &c 
or  on  some  special  topic  of  the  times. 

P°P  libraries  place  books     ertaining  to  school  studies, 


partment"    with    well-qualified    assistants    to 

"   t^rd;  Matts   talks   given   to    the   children,   upon 
various  subjects,  by  friends  of  the  librarian. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  is  planning  delivery  stations 

'""san     Diego,     Cal.,    "Turns     children    loose     among    the 
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dent    old  or  young,  may  take  out  a  number  of  books  on  any 

SPeteoHf  111-,  ^es  two  cards  to  each  child  or  -adult-one 
for  fiction  and  another  for  purposes  of  study 

Portland,  Ore,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Greeley,  Col.,  and 
others  allow  children  free  access  to  the  shelves. 

Free    Circulating    Libraries,    of    New    York    City,    have 
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"Children's  Shelves"  .-nntaininK  tho  host  books,  From  which 

nts   an. I    the   young  may    mak,-   sdfcti.ms. 

M:i,"v    libraries    report    special    assistance    rendered    m 

|I|>    Debating  societies,  cs-ay  writing.  &c. 

Gloversville,  X.  V.,  organizes  reading  circles  it,,  which 
reference  has  aln-a.lv  l.rm  made). 

The  library  class,-,  :it  Pratt  tnstitute,  Brooklyn  and 
,rm"m"  '"-"""<•.  Chicago,  are  starting  home  libraries  in 
slum  neighborhoods. 

Miss  James,  of  Wilkes-Barre",  has  organized  a  boys'  and 
young  men's  reading-room  in  a  similar  locality. 

Brookline,   Mass.,   places   college   and   school   catalogues 
ference  room  at  tlu-  ,-,,,1  of  each  school  year. 

What  ideas  w.ml.l  you  lik,-  to  see  developed  in  con- 
tion  \v,th  tlu-  broad  subject  of  Reading  for  the  VToun 
Miss  James,   of   Wilke     i:n,,,   voices   the   sentiments  oi 
ny.  when  she  says:  -i   Would  like  to  educate  the  grand 
'"r    tln  nerations    back— ditto,    the    teachers." 

wenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  librarians  deplore  lack  of  inter 
1  an'1  supervision  of  the  child's  reading,  on  the  pan  of  the 
'Over-reading"   on    the   part    of   many   children    is 
another  cause  for  complaint.     The  idea  .nay  have  its  objec 
ons,  but  we  think  that  a  kin. My.  tactful  letter  to  the  parent 
in  have  us  iniln.  n<  e. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  thr  selection  of  I ks 

""""•     Parity  of  English  is  a  primary  consideration 
looks  "written   down"  to  children   should   be  avoided    also 

1 k~  w1'"1'  do  not,  at  once,  fix  the  attention  of  the 

Uh'"  ''"•  boy  world  needs,  are  I ks  of  incident,  of 

llvrlv  action,  of  absorbing   interest,  wholesome,  interest! 

tive-  '"  l I  English,  ami  yet  free  from  thr  ghastlin< 

.-in. I  vulgarity  .,f  th.-  alluring  ,iimr  novel. 

Many    lil.rarian,    advo  ursCfl    Of    r,-a,]i.in    in    COnneC 

'""  u'"h  ""•  school  work;  certain  books  t.-  I,,-  read  at  home 
by   th,-   children,   an.i    th,-,.   discussed    in    th«-    school    room 
Much  latitude  should  be  given  children  in  th.-  choice  of  ' 
'"  read— thus  not  making  ,t  a  task  i.nt  encouragin  ,   ,,, 

reading. 

I'.v   addressing   Teachers'    [nstitutes   ami    meetings    tl..- 
pbranan  or  supervisor  of  children's  reading  ran  do  much  in 
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the  way  of  enlisting  the  aid  and  support  of  teachers.     We 
think  the  work  done  by  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Pub- 
lic  Library,   of   Milwaukee,  is   unique   in   this  particular      A 
course  of  library  reading  of  the  best  authors  is  required  of 
the  Normal  students,  thus  cultivating  the  tastes  of  the  future 
teachers  and  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  resources  of 
the  library.     Hundreds  of  copies  of  the  best  books  for 
dren  are  sent  to  the  Normal  school,  and  there  read  and  criti- 
cised by  the   students.     Lists  of  the  best  books  are  printed 
for  future  reference.     Children  in  neighboring  schools  send 
in  lists  of, books  they  prefer,  thus  giving  the  students  knowl- 
edge of  what  children  really  like  to  read.     By  talks  to  the, 
students  at  the  Normal  school,  we  emphasize  the  ^portance 
of  the  work  from  the  librarian's,  teacher's  and  child's  pc 

°f  VWWe  believe  there  are  many  fields  still  unexplored  in  the 
provinces  of  children's  reading.     Some  means    f or  Cample, 
should  be  devised,  in  the  large  cities,  to  send  books  to  fac 
tories  where   children  are  employed. 

Reading  rooms  should  be  opened,  evenings,  m  school 
buildings.  They  should  be  supplied  with  the  best  Periodicals 
for  old  and  young,  and  if  possible,  interesting  books  adapted 

t0  'Bex  study  and  class  rooms,  the  modern  library  should 
contain  a  hall,  to  which  children  may  come  for  instructive 
and  entertaining  lectures.  That  this  plan  is  feasible  is  shown 
by  the  course  of  free  lectures  given  in  the  reading  room 
the  library  at  Alameda,  Cal,  during  the  past  winter  to 
which  extended  reference  is  made  in  the  August  (1894) 

^^L'cTriation  of  lanterns  and  lantern  slides  tennis  and 
croquet  sets  and  the  best  indoor  games-a  plan  advocated  by 
Miss  Kelso  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.)-meets  with  the  warmest 
approbation  from  all  lovers  of  children;  for  if  ''Books  of  Re- 
freshment," why  not  "Games  of  Refreshment  ? 

That  the  child  is  a  volume  to  be  studied,  applies  as  wel 
to  library  as  pedagogical  science.     We   deprecate  the   spin 
which   prompts   a   librarian   to   say,   "We   prefer   to   transact 
business  with  older  persons,  as  we  lose  time  m  making  in- 
fants understand."     As  opposed  to  tins  are  the  words  of  an- 
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other     \\lio     writes.     "Fach     as-i-tant     has     in-l  rnd  i.  >n     l.y     n.. 

means  t..  neglect   du-  children  for  tlir  adults."    'I'ln-  i I.TH 

lil.rary  spirit    ;nay   IK-  expressed   in   tin-   \\ord-  i.f   Mi,-    IVrkins 

of  1 1 11  >ii.  X    Y.,  u  IN  i  saj 

"\\  <•  aluavs  treat  children  with  the  -anie  <  ••  m  sjderation 
and  COUrtes>  as  L:  n.w  n  ].ei.|>]e  We  make  them  love  \<>  c.iine 
and  stay  here,  and  keep  in  touch  with  them  in  every  way 

IM  »ssible." 

In  rh'-in-  <iiir  report.  \ve  desire  to  sulnnit  five  <|iiestioiis 
t'i  T  «•'  'tisidrrati'  'n  : 

How    may    we    induce    parents    to   oversei     their   children's 

readinj 

Mow    may   \vc   make    the   uuidin^   of   her   pupils'   readm 
part  of  the   teacher's  work? 

\\"hat    can    he    done    to    help    a    boy    to    like    L d    I k- 

after   he   has   fallen   into   the   dime   novel    hal 

What   methods    have    heen    used    with    SUCCCSS    in    develop 

the    ta- te   '  if  children  ? 

What  form  of  catalogue,  if  any,  i-  of  interest  and  \alne  to 
children  ? 

\  full  disrii-sio,,  ,,f  these  <|uest  \<  m  -.  will  lie  Iu-l|>ful  to 
many  lihrarians  who  have  the  hest  interests  of  their  child 
patron-  close  at  IK  art. 
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The  methods  used  in  Cleveland  and  the  principles  that 
inspired  their  adoption  are  set  forth  in  somewhat  greater 
detail  than  in  Mr.  I'rett's  paper,  given  above,  in  an  ad- 
dress  he  fore  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Library 
Association  in  1X(>('>  hy  Miss  Linda  Eastman.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  Gcveland  I'nhlic  Schools  were  especially  in- 
vited to  this  session. 

Linda  Anne  Ka>tman  was  horn  at  Ohcrlin,  O.,  in  lSi.7 
and  educated  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools.  After 
teaching  in  them  for  seven  years  she  entered  library  work 
in  1S''2  and  in  the  year  when  this  article1  was  written 
(1896)  became  vice-librarian  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library.  Mi--  Kastman  lias  been  a  pioneer  in  work  with 
children  and  her  influence  in  guiding  American  libraries 
toward  sanitv,  efticiencv  and  beaut y  has  been  as  contin 
noils  as  it  has  been  quiet. 

The      chool    trains    tin-   •  hihl    in   the   u-c  of   his   powers   and 
faeiiltie..    teaches    him   //c:c   to   h-am;    the    library    is    ill,       •     • 
house    <i|"    \vi  -doin.       So    1>:  l.itrinrnt     «i    t';u't-,     sh,,\v,    at 

Once    tin-    close    n-lati»n    Ix'twccn    tli<'si-    t\v.<    institution-;,   ami 
tliat    the    former    in  ima-nrc    ('  Us    o\\  n    cuds    if    ii 

fail    to   had    (•>   the    latter.      1>  n,    of    this    i|iie-.ti-u    liave 

tofOFC  dealt   mainly  with   methods  of   ititrrrst  in  liild 

in    reading    and    of    furnisliin^   him    with    boi  attr.ntiur 

him    to    the    lihrary    th-  'he    medium    of    the    -rhooK       It 

IMI-    to    pav    more    attention    (.,    the    me.ins    l,y    wliivli    h- 
Can   he   pro|H  rly   tiaiiu-d   for   reading  and   research. 
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The  school  looks  to  the  library  as  a  most  helpful  adjunct 

fully  small  store  of  knowledge  to  face  the  world  with  and 
ow  little  chance  for  increasing  it!  To  tins  child  whose 
name  is  legion,  the  public  library  should  be  a  veritable  gold- 
nTe;  it  fails  of  being  so  simply  because  he  knows  not  the 
rudiments  of  the  art  of  mining  reauires 

All    individual   research   in   the   world   of   books   requi 
some   foundation  of  knowledge  of  how   to   get   at  them-of 
he    short-cuts    that    indexes    and    tables    of    contents   affo  d 
of  the  best  readers'  guides  and  how  to  use  them,  of  the  in 
d!s   ensable    books    of    reference    and    the  ^^^ 
them      Something  of  all  this  is  taught  in  the  schools 
^uch  nTre  than  of  old-but  this  teaching  comes  rather  as 
the   result  of    the   interest  and   effort   of   individual   teacher 
nan  a    a  necessary  part  of  the  school-work which  no  ^ache 
dare   overlook.     It  yet  needs  to  be  ingrafted  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  course  of  study.    True,  that  course  of  study 
is  overcrowded,  and  we  would  not  add  another  branch-this 
teaching  should  become  part  of  the  work  in  every  branch 
It  will  start  from  very  small  beginnings,  but  there  will  be 
almost  from  the  first,  a  constant  broadening  of  the   child  s 
mental  vision  and  an  added  zest  in  his  work. 

'   To   illustrate   the   commencement   of   it,   take   a   primary 
class  in  geography;  they  have  been  over  the  descriptive  part, 
say  of  North  America,  in  their  text-books,  have  had  it  pre- 
sented  in   an   attractive   manner,   and   made   plain   with   the 
help  of  surface  and  production  maps,  etc.;  they  have  perhaps 
become    interested    in    reading    King's    "This    continent    of 
ours  "   Smith's  "Our  own  country,"   or  others  of  the  books 
which  are  helping  to  add  interest  to  primary  geography;  but 
there  yet  remains  to  be  given  more  of  that  drill,  that  repeti- 
tion and  reiteration  of  the  facts  which  the  teacher  knows  to 
be  so  very  necessary  if  some  of  those  little  minds  are  to  re- 
tain the  knowledge  gained.     Suppose  that  at  this  point  she 
produces  some  half-dozen  of  the  best  elementary  geographies 
which    she    can    find-all    different;    she   then    teaches    them 
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how     In     lind     for     thrni-rlvrs     the     SUbjei  i     ill     the 

strange  Looks,   the   lir-t   lr-~si.ii   which   many  of  tlinn   li.' 
liad    in    the    use    of    indexes    or    t.ildrs    ,,|"    contents      each    child 
will    ho   eager   t<>   find   his   place    lirst.   and    thr   rnnaindrr   .  it'   tlir 
class    go    through    thr    same    .  .prrat inn    with    their    <iwn    trxt- 
I ks,    fop    hrrctoforr    they    have    always    Leni    (old    just    what 

to  turn  tn.  and  have  had  m,  practice  in  dnin-  it  in  this 
way.  They  then  proceed  to  see  what  these  different  author-, 
Bay  ali. .lit  thr  principal  features  ot"  N'orth  \inrrii-a.  compar- 
ing tlu-  various  ways  ,  ,i"  saying  thr  same  tiling,  and  noticing 
any  new  points.  When  thr  leSSOn  is  over,  what  will  havr 
lirru  •jaincd:'  l;ir~t.  thr  main  ..l>irrt,  thr  tixin-  of  the  facts 
in  thr  minds  of  thr  children,  for  they  will  not  only  have 

ovrr   each    point    rrpratrdly,    Imt    each    time    thought  fully 
and   critirally.      I'.rsidrs   this,   in    studying    thr    iiiinu-roiis    forms 
ol    expression    for    tin-    saiin-    facts,    they    \\ill    ha\r    had    a    \al 
nali!i     leSSOn    in    I    n-lisli;    sonic  of   them    will   havr    had   practice 
in    sight-reading    from    new    Looks:    they    will    have    learned    |.. 

ajiply    tin-    term    author    to    tin-    writer    of    any    1 k.    and    not 

oiil\    a-    \  on    \\ill    tind    most    of   them    have   dour    in    thrir   child- 
ish   way    hrrrtol'on  ,    to    thus.-    ,,f    .1    purely    literary    character 
MO-I    im|iortaiit    of   all,   prrhap-.   )hr\    uill    have   had    their    lirst 
pia.-ti-al    training    in    tin-    USC    "|     ,ni     index,    as    a    little    L- 
n  in  14    in    that    knouled-e    which    is    (,,    make    them    nmrr    pi  o 

il    lit     ill     thr    Use    of     b 

This     \\ork,    carriril     on     up     through     the     Blades,     sh..|iLI 
Li-    Lroadniril    mi)    until    it    makes    them    aci|iiainted    \\ith    the 

name-   of   tin-    great    travellers   ami   explorers,   and    with    the 

tiio-i     interest  mi.    ;md     lust     Look-     of     travel    and    description 
OJ    the    coiintn<  •  take    them    up      until    tin 

conn-      familiar     with      the      standard  and     all 

know     v\hat     ila--     of  .pineal     and     statist;,  al     facts     (,, 

look    to    them    for.    and    how    to    consult     them    deftly    am1 
curatelv:     ami     this    can     all     Le    done.     Loth     incidentally     and 
Leiiehciallv    to    the    le-ular    \\ork.    while    creallv    increasing    the 
childnn'-   kiiouled:-e   .-f  |,,.    '  .'.     en.   for  ins'  the   sixth 

k' i  ad(  tudyil  <  i  land,     the     teai-h.  the     p 

to    Liui'..     m    a    L~t    of    as    manv    Looks    as    tln-v     ..in    Imd    <!<• 
scriLm:-    thai    ...imiiv       the   ,-hild1  li   anxious   (,,   Lave    the 

Lest     list,    uil|    ,..,,    i,,    (he    LLralv    i  should    al 
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be    one    in    every    school-building),    will    make    inquiries    at 
home,  and  will,  whenever  possible,  visit  the  library  and  there 
consult   catalogs,   assistants,' and   the   books   themselves;   the 
children   will    then   be    asked    to   write    these    lists    upon   the 
blackboard,  in  alphabetical  order  as  they  would  be  in  a  cata- 
log—in  doing  this   a  great  many   more   little  points  will  be 
learned  than  are  apparent  at  first  thought,  and  it  should  be 
given  much   attention,   for  the   expert  use  of   the   catalog  is 
an  art   invaluable   to   the   student  as  a   saving   of   both   time 
and  patience.     A  few  such  lessons  are  needed  to  teach  the 
young  learner  that  in   title   entries  the  library  catalog  omits 
'the  initial  article,   that  he  will   find  the   book  entitled   '   The 
mountains    of     Switzerland"    under    "Mountains"    and    not 
under   "The";    knowing   an   author    or   title,   and   wishing   to 
look   up   that   one   book,   he   will    learn   to   look   for   these    as 
simple'dictionary   entries,   so,   in   the   case   of   his  wanting  to 
know    who    wrote    "Scrambles    in    the    Alps,"    or    its    shelf- 
number,   he   turns   instantly   to    S   for   the   title;    lacking  any 
data  but  the  subject,  or  wishing  to  find  several  or  all  of 
books  on  the   subject,  he  will   look  under   Switzerland,  sub- 
division Travels. 

Throu-h  this  means  the  teacher  and  the  librarian  will 
constantly^  given  opportunities  for  recommending  those 
of  the  books  mentioned  which  are  best  suited  for  the  pupil  : 
reading  and  of  familiarizing  him  with  the  names  of  those 
which  may  be  beyond  him  now,  but  which  he  will  be  sure 
to  enjoy  when  he  is  older.  It  will  lead  him  on,  also,  into 
history  and  to  a  keener,  broader  interest  in  current  events 
Geography  has  been  mentioned  simply  as  showing  some 
typical  possibilities— if  needless  details  seem  to  have  been 
given  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  what  is 
su—ested  will  not  add  a  burden  of  new  work,  but  will  add 
interest  to  the  old,  and  that  it  can  begin  very  early, 
constant  tuition  in  books  and  their  use,  and  the  cultivation 
of  a  thoughtful  and  discriminating  taste  for  the  best,  can 
and  should  be  brought,  incidentally,  into  almost  every  branch 
of  study,  and  that,  too,  with  better  results  in  the  studies 
themselves;  the  reading,  the  language,  and  the  science  work 
all  invite  to  it,  while  the  history  offers  such  incentives  to 
this  kind  of  work  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  ever 
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Mil-lit  in  any  other  \\:iy.  After  n-;n -lii  11.14  tin-  hi-h  school 
rlu-  pii|)il  should  take  a  Ion-  stride  forward  in  tin-  acquisi- 
tion «it"  tlii-  book  knowledge,  the  nature  nf  the  studies  and 
tlie  greater  maturity  of  tile  |>upil  hem-  all  in  his  favor 
Kvery  brain  h  in  the  curriculum  will  admit  of.  and  on  second 
thou-ht  -eein  almost  to  rei|inre,  at  least  a  comparative  study 

of    te.\t-l ks,    of    learning     who    are     the     -real     author' 

and    of    hecomiiiL;    more    or    less    familiar    with    the    principal 
works    of    reference    on    the    subject;    the    literature    and    com- 
position   classes    in    particular    will     give    an    oppi  .rtunity    for 
mucli    systematic    drill    and    instruction    in    method    in    looking 
up    subjects,    jn    the    intelligent     use    of    catalogs    and    subject 
lists.    i,f     I', ,dle's     Index,    and    of    reviews    and    perindical- 
correct    idea   should   he  -ained   of  the   general   character  of   the 
principal    encyclopaedias    and    the    distinctive    feature    of    each, 
that    thev    may   know   which   are   besl    to  refer  to  for  brief,  con 
cise    statements    of    facts,    for    Ion-    and    scholarly    tread-  - 
for    bibliographical    references,    for    recent    de\  elopnients,    for 
matters   pertaining  to   our  own   country,   etc.,   \\hile   it    j>   quite 

\\orth  \vlule  knowin-  such  little  pcunts  as  to  winch  dictionary 

•.   for   help   iii   sctilni-    the   question   ,,f   be-innin-   a   certain 
\\ord    with    a   capital    or    a    small    letter. 

It    is    a    In-    subject    with    which    we    arc    dealing,    this    iu- 

-triiilion   in   the   Use   of   1 k-.   but    heiaiise   it    must    start    from 

sii'  h    small   bev;inniiius,   bet  aiise    it    must    lead    the   child's    mind 
up   and    out    from    utter    ignorance    to   a    never-ending    incn 
of    knowledge,    it     is    not,    therefoie.    o\  erwhidmin-      its    \,i\ 
bu:  ui-ss    .ind    mines,    .in-    ,m    in-piralion    which    cannot    bi-    lelt 
without    an    expansion    of    mind    to    meet     it.       It    IS,    peihaps. 
\\<dl   that    there   is   n«   loom   for  it    in   the   alread\    oven  io\\d<  d 
curricnlum    as    a     separate     branch     of    s|ud\.    because,     if     ill-- 
best    ii  stilts    are    to    In-    obtained,    it    must    be    inteiuo\en    \\ith 
e\er\thin^    else    and     \\heie\er    the    o|.po|  t  unit  \     o||,r-         \oi 
should    it    be,   on    this   account,   a    \.ILMIC   and    intangible    sii' 
to    plan    foi     in    the    (nurse      the    olijecls    ).,    be    attained    at 
•  Irlinilr.    (he    means    -o    abundant        lor    the    tcachei     lnis.lt    it 
will    often    mean    nearl\    as    nunh    -rowlh    as    |,,i    the    chiblten 
and    l»t    the    vsholc    s,  lio,,|    course    it    \\ill    be    a    constant    ihe.  k 
on    til.     leiidencN    t,,    slip    into    ruts    of    mechanical    and    routine 
\\.-t  k         Ihe     put  mal     school     should  M!    |ii  i  I'.ii 
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for  it,  in  addition  to  that  excellent  feature  which  has  already 
found  place  in  some  of  these  schools,  a  study  of  juvenile  liter- 
ature from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

We   come   now   to   the   side   of  the   question   which   per- 
tains   especially    to    the    library.      These    latter    years    have 
brought  wonderful  progress  in  library  science  and  economy, 
but   there   is   perhaps   nothing  which   shows   the   advance   of 
the  library  of  to-day  over  that  of  20  years  ago  more  than  the 
greater  importance  which  is  attached  to  the  work  with  the 
children.    The  work  of  the  librarian  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  not  merely  incidentally  but  as  actively  and  pre-eminently 
educational;  he  is  called  upon  to  be  himself  a  teacher  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  helper  to  knowledge 
—all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  come  to  his  "people's  uni- 
versity" and  seek  his  guidance  in  research  on  any  and  every 
subject;    he    must   help   to   meet   the    needs    of   the   professor 
and  of  the  artisan,  and  has  often  to  teach   alike  the  teacher 
and  her  smallest  pupil. 

The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  children  of  to-day,  and 
if  the  next  generation  make  the  most  of  the  resources  of 
the  library  it  will  be  because  us  children  they  are  trained 
to  use  it— hence  the  greater  relative  importance  of  the  work 
with  and  for  them.  In  reviewing  briefly  the  work  which  is 
being  done  along  this  line,  but  little  need  be  said  concern- 
ing the  loaning  of  books  to  the  schools  for  redistribution 
among  the  pupils,  as  wherever  it  is  in  operation,  as  it  is  here 
in  Cleveland,  it  seems  to  be  so  successful  as  to  be  limited 
only  by  the  supply  of  books  that  can  be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  we  have  known  of  schools  where  these  books  have 
furnished  the  life-giving  germ  of  interest  which  contributed 
more  than  all  else  to  a  successful  year's  work. 

The  careful  preparation  and  free  distribution  of  lists 
of  the  best  books  contained  in  the  library,  suitable  to  the 
children,  is  a  work  which  pays  well.  This  is  sometimes  done 
by  the  school  authorities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  excellent  lists 
distributed  in  the  grammar  grades  in  this  city  last  June, 
which  brought  such  an  increase  of  children  to  the  library 
during  the  entire  summer;  in  some  places  it  is  done  by  the 
librarian;  it  would  doubtless  be  best  done  by  the  two  work- 
ing together,  as  the  one  can  furnish  an  understanding  of  the 
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needs    of    tin-    pupils,    while    the    other    has    tli<-    book-    : 
whieh    |,,    select    material,   ran    attend    t<>    the    proper    insertion 
c    library    call    numbers,    etc.      These    lists    may    he    in    the 
form    of    a    ui-n.-ral    catalog    of    juvenile    books,    Of    of    -pi-rial 
list-    of    tlu-    bc-t    b  For    boys,    tin-    best    1"  or    i^irK. 

tin-,,-  suited   to  different   grades  and  ages,  hooks  on   particular 
siihje.  ts.  as   I'nited   Stair-,  history,  and   lists   helpful   for  sp< 
.l.i\     exercises,    a-    for    Washington's    birthday    or    »  'liri-tma- 
I  )in-    who    ha-    doiu-    inin-li    of    this    work    in    a    lar;.;e    library 
write--    me:    "\\'r    try    to    ^uide    tin-    reading    of    those    children 
\\lio  .dine   t<>  the   library   by   the   little   li-t-   which    I    sent    \  oil 
'I'he     imp'.rtance     of     the-      1     I  mnot     be     oven->tiniated  " 

She  •         ay:    "I    have    lately    been    attracting    the    a! 

tention    .if    the    chiblren    to    '-• 1    books    tlir.'U-h    a    juvenib- 

wi-ekly    |ia|ier    i--ned    .1--   a    supplement    to   .me    of   ..ur    c\eiiinv 
daili. •-.      ''in-    ni.nlit    1    had    inserted    a    li-t    of    ah.. nt    _S    of    our 

best    1 ks    f.  ,r    children    ;cilh<>ul    ^i\in-    our   librarv    numb. -r~. 

and    ot'fercd    a    pri/e    of    a    bonk    to    the    fir-t    boy    »r    .i^irl    u  ho 

would    copy    the    li~t,    correctly    adding    these    numbers.      This 

lit    them   tin-   \\a_v   \"  USC   the   catalog,  ainl   aU..   -»t    tin-in   t.i 

COtne    to    the    library,    and.    too,    attracted    their    .itteiition    to 

the    best    bo..ks         I   WO    We.  '  I     offered    a    |iri/e    of    I  \\  . .    cb  d 

the     In    -I     de-efipt  I.  ill     of     the     best      !,,,,,]    ,     ,ni\      bo\      oj 

^irl    in    the  i-ad.      This    \\ill    L:I\<-    me    an    index    !•• 

uh.it    boys   and   girls    n.illv   think  is   best.      I    shall   keep  this   up, 
on    •  lilt,  rent    lines,    during    the    uinl.r.    and    uill    let    \  on    kno\\ 
'ills   la:. 

"So    many    libranaiis    \\.iii    |..r    |.  (..    make    the    ad 

irances    m    the    uay    of    CO-Operation.       ll    is    the    libi.ni.in    \\lio 
oiii.  linn.'    I.,   olf.-r    (1 ks),   and    lie    sboiibl    pi,,|f,r    them 

rep«  ••.  dl> .  if  n  \\  .   are  'pnshnu''  |.i.  lures  il 

nioiinled   a    great    m.in\    this   summer   uln.  b  erlj 

led  •!!   l.\    the  teachi  The  puinr.,  hei.    referred   t" 

an     .m    from    illustrated    p.tp.-rs    ~n,  h    as    //,;»/-, Vv    M,-,-/./\    and 

IIIii\hiili;l.  from   \\..rn  out    I ks  and   n  '.out 

to   be    .]  •!.    mounted    upon    laidboard    and    b..imd    to   tin- 

•11     ilbisl  i  .it  in-     the    bs    on-.     f..|-     busy     \\  "i  k 
the    little    on,- 1,    el  •!    lib i  .n  thus    utih 

ull.it     \\oiild    otherwise    be    wasted    m.il.iial. 
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The  plan  of  appointing  a  special  assistant  (usually  one 
who  has  had  practical  experience  both  in  teaching  and  in  the 
library)  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the 
schools,  is  one  which  is  leading  to  such  excellent  results 
in  some  libraries  that  it  should  be  more  generally  adopted. 
This  assistant  should  keep  thoroughly  informed  upon  the 
work  which  is  being  done  in  the  different  grades  from  month 
to  month,  and  be  ready  always  to  recommend  to  teachers 
and  pupils  the  best  on  any  subject  taken  up  by  them,  those 
which  will  prove  most  helpful  to  the  work  in  hand  and  best 
suited  to  the  children.  The  teachers  should  consult  her, 
should  send  the  pupils  to  her,  and  it  should  be  understood 
by  all  that  during  certain  hours  of  each  day  she  is  unre- 
servedly at  their  service.  This  assistant  should  be  well 
adapted  to  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  her  work,  and,  above 
all,  should  have  her  interest  and  energy  centered  in  it.  In 
libraries  where  one  person's  whole  time  cannot  be  given  up 
to  it  there  should  be  at  least  a  portion  of  the  day  devoted 
to  it;  much  of  the  work  which  she  has  in  charge  may  per- 
haps be  detailed  to  others,  and  she  should  be  capable  of 
giving  the  younger  assistants  the  instruction  necessary  for 
its  proper  performance,  and  of  inspiring  them  with  the 
earnestness  and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  are  necessary 
to  success. 

Every  assistant  in  the  library,  who  meets  the  public, 
should  be,  or  should  be  capable  of  becoming,  a  teacher  of 
bibliography,  and  the  best  work  should  often  be  done,  the 
most  valuable  suggestions  given,  with  utter  unconsciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  public  which  receives  them.  It  requires 
infinite  tact,  but  with  the  children  it  is  comparatively  easy, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  ready  to  take  suggestions  and 
so  quick,  often,  to  profit  by  them.  Here  the  librarian  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  teacher,  for  she  has  to  meet  none 
of  that  antagonism  of  pupil  for  pedagogue  which  is  an  in- 
heritance from  the  semi-barbarous  days  of  school-keeping; 
the  teacher  has  to  win  and  then  keep  the  child's  confidence 
—the  librarian,  on  the  contrary,  may  have  it  for  the  taking. 
The  reason  for  this  last  fact  is  plain — people  are  sincere  with 
their  books,  they  throw  aside  shams  and  are  themselves  with 
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llinii.    ami    why    sh'.nld    thej     nut    In-    SO    with    thnse    wh"    help 

tlu-iii.    in    an    iiiiiliT-taiiilin-     vvav,    tn    the    l.",.k-    they    nij..y: 

Wliat   nppi.n  unit  ie-  does  tin-  ii.. I   i. p,n  up  tn  the   lihrarian 

•  ir    tin-    a--i-tant    win.    i-    »u    tlu-   ah-rt    t'.ir    them      •  -\<\»  <n  unities 

iiuh-    tin-    .-lii'ilri-n    in    llicir    reading.    In    awaken    a    n-al    in- 

teresl    in    a    i|iie-t    np"ii    whieii    tliry    started    in    a    prrl'uiiftnry 

and    amile--    \\ay,    and    \,,    give    tin-in    manv    a    hint    a-    (••    Imvv 

't    what    i-    in    I k-       Sin-   ran    .il'lni    >]«   niiirh.   also,    in 

•  Ii  -v  i  I'  'pim.4    th'1-e    derided    individual    ta-te-    vvhi.h    >•  >nict  inu-s 
slinvv    tin-in-  I    es    in    \-r\     \..nn^    .  hihln-n.    as    \\hni    tin-    little 

.Id  comes  and  want-  "that  \»«>k  with  the  hand- 
and  ami-  in  it."  and  -it-  \<y  the  hniir  c..|. \iii-  simple  -Ind'i-- 
in  curve  ami  i. inline,  whirl)  he  -h..\v-  \<>  lu-r  with  the  naive 
«-iiiilideiii-e  that  In-  "i-  going  to  In-  a  artist;"  -he  need  m.t 
Matter  hei-eli  that  -In-  i-  t",  .-teiinL'  V..IHIL'  'jenm-  that  i- 
ni"re  rare  than  elnldnn  with  a  taste  t"r  drawing  —  hut  -he 
in.  iv  lie  -ure  that  -In-  i-  diiin-  M  .met  hiii'_;  touard  -h.i|iin-j  hi- 
idi-al-  nt'  the  ln-aiit  n'nl  and  tin-  1 1  n. 

Ill'        eneral    ic.idniL'    »\    ehildren    need-    vvi-er    and    m»re 
'-iL'ht.    l.y     the    parent.    l,y    the    teai-ln-r    Of    the    Ii 

liranan.     t nnteraet     that     |em|em\     to     narrow     d..\vn     the 

'.i    •  'lie    class    •  •!"    I K-.    ami    that    tm.    •  'Men 

the     piMii-er     -t..iv    ln.uk         There     i-     |n  rhap-     IM     dep.u  I  iin-nt 

"i  tin-  piililn-  lihrarv    v\ln  '  1,1   care  -'i"iild  in-  exercised 

111    'I  lion    i.t    I k-    than    in    the    juvenile    In-timi 

ill,-  \  i, i  ml, a-, i  lii,/ii  ill.  , ,       I  In-  in  .ilt  hv   l."v  craves  stirring  tales, 

1'iit     when,    a  -     thev     will,    even     Kirk     Mnni'-e.     Sl.nldard.    and 
Ili-nlv     lie-in    In    -11  in    I. nil,     tO    him.    dn    un|     Irt    him    ilmp    in 

'in. .n.     \l-.-i  i.    and    Optic,    had    him    lather,    In    the    i 
laslnr.'     delights    "I     s'..tl     and     hiima-    and     Stanlev      \\evm.in. 
It    i       |,.i     ll  .    liDvvever.    that     we    vvnld    mal.. 

mill  h     p. mi-    i-    .iften     taken     (..     inli  i  . •-!     the     In  ,v 

i.iphv.    history,    travel,    and    science,    l>nt    the    \.\\\\    win. 

want-    a    I k    (and     -he    i       mure    pintle    than    her    lui.tlnr    t., 

l<  tion  ( 'i    In  i    I-  , nt  i    i- 

gfiven   a    "pi  md    -h,  i,,,^ 

"|"'llv                      ."      vvhiih      lii-i-ninr  m..re      and      III..H-      hi 

wroindil.    until    tin-    lit-t    t'                  n  kn.-vv    -he    i-    in    the    ranks 

"t    those    Who    n-.id    unthiiu-.    lint    tin-  -dlv.    tin-    -i-iitiiin-iit.il.   ami 

tin         Cn    .ill'  'Mal     l|i  'V  els        it        he     hi  .  d     at     till-     p. .Mil     |,\     ., 
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round-about  course  of  "goody-goody"  story-books,  she  is 
only  the  more  helplessly  sensible  of  her  fall. 

All  the  while,  if  she  but  knew  it,  the  girl  would  so  much 
more  enjoy  the  better  things  which  she  is  missing.  Help 
her  to  these — when  she  has  read  Alcott  and  Mrs.  Burnett 
and  Laura  E.  Richards's  stories,  she  will  devour  with  avidity 
"When  I  was  your  age,"  "The  one  I  knew  the  best  of  all," 
and  Miss  Alcott's  life  and  letters,  and  want  more  books  of 
the  kind,  until  before  long  she  will  be  absorbed  in  biography. 
An  interest  aroused  in  the  personality  of  the  writer  of  "A 
New  England  girlhood"  will  in  turn  carry  her  into  poetry, 
a  never-ending  delight  to  the  child  who  has  found  it  out. 
History,  too!  I  am  reminded  of  the  little  maid  who  read  it 
along  with  her  fairy-tales,  with  the  result  that  she  named 
her  cats  after  historical  characters,  and  executed  a  favorite 
doll  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  she  is  to-day  a  broader-minded 
young  woman  than  some  of  her  little  playmates  whose 
imaginations  admitted  of  nothing  more  tragic  befalling  their 
dollies  than  a  fit  of  the  measles. 

Above  all  things,  see  that  the  child  has  access  to  the 
good  books,  the  great  books,  the  books  that  stir  men  of 
all  times  and  all  ages.  We  would  object  most  strenuously 
to  shutting  the  children  into  that  part  of  the  library  which 
contains  only  the  purely  juvenile  books.  Do  you  think  it  was 
any  food  for  babes  such  as  the  "Little  Prudy  stories"  which 
called  from  Mrs.  Browning  this  memory  of  childhood? 

"Books,   books,   books! 
I  had  found  the  secret  of  a  garret-room 
Piled  high  with  cases  in  my  father's  name; 
Piled    high,    packed    large — where,    creeping   in    and    out 
Among    the   giant    fossils    of    my    past, 
Like   some  small    nimble   mouse   between   the  ribs 
Of  a  mastodon,   I   nibbled   here  and   there 
At   this  or   that   box,    pulling   through   the   gap, 
In   heats   of    terror,    haste,    victorious   joy, 
The  first   book   first.      And   how    I  felt  it  beat 
Under  my  pillow  in   the  morning's  dark, 
An  hour  before  the  sun  would  let  me  read! 
My   books!" 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  struck  a  keynote  when,  speak- 
ing of  the  reading  habit,  he  said,  "Above  all  things,  as  a 
child  he  should  have  tumbled  about  in  a  library — all  men 
are  afraid  of  books  who  have  not  handled  them  from  in- 
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fai  That     ui.nl     "tumlded"     he     uses     advisedly,     if     in.! 

literally— it  ,  \pr.  sses  One  thing  which  it  is  all-important 
ilia!  tin-  child  should  ha\c.  a  sense  of  freedom.  Freed.  >m 
under  la\v  it  will  of  course  l>c  he  must  learn  that  liherty 
which  is  n,,t  license,  lie  mu-t  learn  t..  re-pert  the  ri^ht  of 
books  I"  caret'nl  usage  as  IK-  h-anis  t..  rcspecl  tlie  rights  of 

his    lell.  .w-men.       Regard    for    students    requires    that    «|iiiet    lie 
maintained    in    the    library,    and    this    should    l.e    insisted    upon, 
though     l,y    making     the    condition-     -uch     that    the    very    at 
in. .sphere   of   the   place    su  it    this    ia»k   \\ill    he   an    • 

One.  <  leanline--  J-  no  niere  virtue,  Imt  an  imperative  duty, 
when  handling  In.ok-  which  can  carry  deadly  -ernis  of  di>- 
,  and  the  children  should  lie  taught  always  to  mine  t« 
tin-  lil.rary  with  clean  hands.  7 /n'v  ta-k  is  a  very  hard  one 
sometimes,  Imt  it  is  SO  important  as  to  demand  more  attention 

than  it    sometime-  receives;   if  the  children   are   refused   the 

Looks,  always  kindly  Imt  always  lirinly.  so  Ion-  ;,s  thev  come 
with  dirty  hands,  th.\  \\ill  le.irn  this  lesson.  In  one  reading- 
room  the  assistant  is  in-trncted  to  fake  the  name-  of  all 
childreii  who  are  -.nt  to  wash  |hem-e1,e-,  that  tin  Ones 
uli"  c,,ine  I.,  the  lil.rary  dirty  lialiit  nally  may  l.e  sin-led  out 
and  dealt  u  ith  as  their  •  -  .  .|niri\ 

In    citiis    oi    any    sj/(-    it    j-    the    children    im.re    than    an\ 

other  class  who  are  -hm  off  by  distance  From  the  use  of  tin- 
lii.i  It  i-  here  that  the  great(  si  \  alue  of  the  brai 

lil.rary    -In.Ws    it-. -If.        \ndreu     (   .iin.-ie    -aid    that    .1    large    li- 
l.r.ny    \\ilhoiit    l,ran«  he-    i-    like    a    lisliin-    -loop    without    small 
boats;    if    the    small    boats    c,,nld    !„•    fmiiishe.l,    n     a    \\ell   -. 
'•'1    coll,  ,  tion    ol    '  \  en    a    few    linn. lie, 1    1    ] k- 

••"iild  l..-  put   \\ithin  ,          reach  -.f  ever}    child  in  ever)    ,it\ 
••in. I  touu  111  ih,.   state  ..f  i  (hi,,,  it   uouid  n,, i   i,,-  i,,,u.  before 

the    truth    ,.f   In-   comparison    \\oiild    |,,-   app.neni    (,.   all. 

'  >ne    i.  I"!  m    u  III.  h    i-   I,,  oinpli-hed    m    maii\    pla. 

i-  the  alMMi-hm^  oi  the  age  limit  as  — n  .1-  the  .  Inl.l  is  .il-le 
'"  read  and  can  write  hi-  , ,\\n  n.ime  (some  cutlm-ia-is  m  HH- 

children'-    \\ ,  ,t  I.  ,     ,  n  ,,    ;|,    i,,.    ,  ,,,,    Come    I"    the    li 

and    carrj  h..me    a    pictUD    I k),    he    should    l.e    .ilh.u,d 

'"    dra  A     I k-  ln     Ills    ,,u  n    ii.in  I  i     \a    -,u,|     that     .  hil,' 

'"id.  i    t'l  1  .H    d,  au    up,  .n    then    pat  cuts'  |,ut 
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this  plan  is  a  mistake;  first,  because  it  is  injustice  to  the 
parent  to  deprive  him  of  his  card  that  his  child  may  use  it, 
and  second,  because  it  is  a  fact  that  some  parents  are  too 
selfish  to  give  up  their  cards  to  their  children. 

One  thing-  leads  always  to  another — in  this  country  the 
public  library  was  the  forerunner  of  the  public  museum  and 
the  public  art  gallery,  which  are  in  many  instances  being  so 
wisely  housed  under  the  same  roof  with  the  library,  and 
forming  with  it  (and  with  the  class  and  lecture  rooms  which 
should  be  included)  a  vast  educational  institution  upon  which 
the  schools  can  draw  constantly  for  help.  The  museum 
especially  seems  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  this  con- 
nection— it  can  be  started  so  modestly,  and,  if  public  inter- 
est be  awakened  in  it,  is  so  sure  to  grow  rapidly  and  to  re- 
ceive valuable  donations  and  additions.  The  united  efforts 
of  the  teachers,  during  one  school  year,  to  secure  objects  of 
interest  in  illustrating  the  school-work,  could  result  in  the 
nucleus  of  a  collection  which  would  soon  be  priceless  in  its 
educational  value  to  the  town.  One  bright  woman  has  sug- 
gested a.  plan  which  should  be  put  into  operation,  viz.,  a  sys- 
tem of  cross-references  from  library  to  museum  and  vice- 
versa;  for  instance,  a  case  of  birds  or  animals  could  have 
neatly  posted  on  it  a  list  of  the  books  relating  to  them  which 
the  library  contains,  giving  first  the  juvenile,  and  then  the 
popular  and  general,  and  last  the  more  deeply  scientific 
works,  while  in  the  natural  history  department  of  the  li- 
brary attention  would  be  attracted  to  a  list  of  specimens 
in  the  museum.  Wherever  desirable  this  could  be  carried 
into  great  detail,  referring  from  separate  specimens  to  cer- 
tain books,  or  to  certain  chapters  in  a  book,  by  means  of 
printed  forms.  The  museum  contains,  say,  relics  from  the 
mounds  of  Butler  county,  described  so  fully  in  Maclean's 
"Mound-builders;"  beside  these  relics  is  placed  a  card  re- 
ferring to  this  book,  giving  its  shelf-number  and  page  of 
the  subject,  while  in  the  book  at  this  place  a  fly-leaf  insertion 
states  that  in  alcove  B,  case  2  in  the  museum,  specimens 
no.  15-48  will  be  found  of  great  interest  in  illustrating  this 
section.  The  same  thing  could  of  course  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  art  gallery.  If  well  done,  what  powerful 
incentives  would  this  not  offer  to  all  classes  of  people  alike 
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to  reading  with  a  purpose,  ami  that  purpose  llu-  a>  .|iii-it  ion 
of  knowledge!  And  t.)  tlii-  child  these  incentives  would  he 
strongest,  because  his  interest  is  most  easily  awakened. 
Beside^  this,  it  \\  oiild  he  an  incalculable  saving  nt"  labor,  for 
in  the  I'Mikinu'  up  of  references  it  would  lie  doiiii:  once  f.u 
lor  all  the  work  which  would  otherwise  have  to  lie  done  \>\ 
each  indi\  idnal  student. 

All  of  these  plans  are  aloiiy  the  line  of  development,  and. 
primarily,  tor  the  development  ,,f  the  child.  They  are  claim- 
1111  the  attention  of  all  educators',  whether  teachers  or  li- 
brarians, and  they  are  calling  for  a  closer  union  of  forces, 
a  more  thoroughly  -\steinat  i/ed  co-operation  in  a  work 
where  "the  held  is  white  unto  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers" 

III. IV      lie     IliailV 


N<    IK  ».\  (  )|-  THE  SUM  ><  »L  IX  I\TK<  IDUCING 
i  HILDREN  Ti  )  Tl  [E  I'K'<  H'l-'.K   I  'SI-.  i  IF  in  ><  >KS 

The  awakening  of  the  schools  themselves  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  is  evidenced  hy  the  creation  of 
the  libran  section  nf  thr  \ .  E.  \..  and  the  \\ork  of  the 
committee  de-cril>e«|  ,,n  pa^c  IS  of  this  l-ook.  Two  CX 
tracts  from  tin-  final  report  of  tliis  cotinnilk-c.  madr  in 
IS1'1',  are  |.rr-eiited  ln-rr.  oiu-  by  a  incinlicr  of  tin.-  com- 
mittee \\lio  i>  a  teacher,  I  >r.  Charles  A.  .\K-.M m-r\,  and 
l>\  alilirarx  memliev,  Mr.  h  -lin  (  i  »t  (on  I  ).Mia. 

i  liarle-  Alexander  McMnrn  \\as  horn  in  Crawfords 
\ille.  Ind..  in  1S5".  -radnate-l  from  Midii-an  University 
m  1SSI)  and  took  his  doctor's  decree  at  I  lalle.  (lermain. 
in  1SSI.  Mis  service.  |,,  education  as  teacher,  lecturer 
ami  author  are  \\ell  kiio\\n.  In  1S('(»,  when  this  report 
wa  \\iitteu.  he  \\as  principal  of  the  practise  sehoo]  ,,f  II- 
linoj,  \ormal  I 'niversjty  and  lecturer  in  the  Teacher^' 
(  'olle-e  of  the  1  FnivCrsit}  of  (  'liica-o. 

'I'!"-  center  :ir..mi.|  ulii.-h  rinsicr  .ill  th,-  problems  \\ln.li 

•     I"    ilf    ir.nliiiL;    lial.its   ..|    children    i.    th,-    pnlilic    sdnMil 
I  I"     l.innh,    in    niiiiiy  ia    dnini;    IM-TC    ih.in    the    sdm.il, 

l«>  l-c  Mire,  Imt   it   i>  the   school,  ;ifter  ;ill.  in  th. 
"i    case    .   ulii'li    niii^t    jive    tin-   i-hililn-n        •  for   l«i,,kx    .ind 

."i   inlriidii'-tinn   In  their  |M"|..  \\    \^   ,,n|y    in   except  PMI  il 

lll.lt     I'.-irellts    h.ive     kll.  -\\ledve     .111. I     the     llle.llls     (,,     s|||i|dy 

children    \\itli    suit. 'Me    books,    .md.    \\li.it    is    more    iiii|nu  t.iui. 
\v  'Mi     the    ri        I         lidam  «      .md     s\  iii|.;ith\     in     in.ikin:'     a     , 
.ICi|li; mil. ill.  e     \\  It  h     lllrin 
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We  may  well  inquire,  therefore,  what  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  school  is  in  teaching  the  great  body  of  children 
how  to  appreciate  and  use  the  best  books.  Within  the  last 
few  years  teachers  have  begun  to  realize  that  this  is  one  of 
the  few  great  privileges  and  duties  of  the  school.  To  teach 
children  how  to  read  so  that  they  could  make  use  of  books, 
newspapers,  etc.,  was  once  looked  upon  as  a  chief  object  of 
school  work.  We  now  go  far  beyond  this  and  ask  that 
teachers  lead  the  children  into  the  fields  of  choice  reading 
matter,  and  cultivate  in  them  such  a  taste  and  appreciation 
for  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  books  ever  written 
that  all  their  lives  will  be  enriched  by  what  they  read.  This 
is  one  of  the  grand  but  simple  ideals  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  lends  great  dignity  to  every  teacher's  work  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  most  solid  and  satisfactory  reasons  can 
be  given  why  this  should  be  done  in  every  schoolroom. 
These  substantial  materials  of  culture  belong  to  every  child 
without  exception.  They  are  an  indispensable  part  of  that 
general  cultivation  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  boy  and 
girl.  The  child  that  by  the  age  of  fourteen  has  not  read 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Hiaivatha,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The  Stories  of 
Greek  Heroes  by  Kingsley  and  Hawthorne,  The  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  Paul  Revere' s  Ride,  Gulliver's  Travels,  The  Arabian 
Nights,  Sleepy  Hollow,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  The  Tales  of  the 
White  Hills,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stand ish,  Scott's  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather,  Marmion,  and  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  story  of 
Ulysses  and  the  Trojan  war,  of  Siegfried,  William  Tell,  Al- 
fred, and  John  Smith,  of  Columbus,  Washington,  and  Lincoln 
—the  boy  or  girl  who  has  grown  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
without  a  chance  to  read  and  thoroly  enjoy  these  books  has 
been  robbed  of  a  great  fundamental  right;  a  right  which 
can  never  be  made  good  by  any  subsequent  privileges  or 
grants.  It  is  not  a  question  of  learning  how  to  read — all 
children  who  go  to  school  learn  that;  it  is  the  vastly  greater 
question  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  the  best  things  which 
are  worth  reading.  Judged  on  this  standard  of  worth,  the 
reading  exercises  of  our  schools  have  acquired  a  tenfold 
deeper  significance,  and  all  teachers  who  have  looked  into 
the  matter  have  felt  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  grand  oppor- 
tunities of  common-school  education.  There  is  no  doubt 
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\vliatr\i-r,    anmirj    intelligent    people,    llial    •_• 1    literature    is    a 

powerful    instrument    »i   education.      It    i-    l>y    no   nu-ans   the 

whoY    MI    education,    l>ut    when    the    readm-    halm-    .  .l'    children 
are    properlv     directed,    their    interest    in    -uitaMe    1 k-    culti- 

•  1  and  strengthened,  tlieir  character-  .ire  -tron^ly  tinc- 
tnreil  ami  influenced  l>y  what  tliev  read.  If  their  mind-  are 
thus  tilled  up  with  -uch  stimulating  thought-material,  and 
their  sympathies  and  interests  awakened  and  cultivated  by 
such  rnnoldiiiv;  thoughts,  the  lieller  -ide  M|"  character  ha-  a 
dee].,  rii-h  -i>il  iniM  which  it  mav  -trike  it-  roots.  SM  prMi'dund 
ha-  liccn  the  conviction  of  leading  educator-  n|)i>n  tile  value 
i'f  tlie  readin-  matter  nl"  the  -cliM.d-  fur  the  l>e-t  |)iir|n,~e- 
uf  true  ednratiMU  that  the  whu'r  plan  "f  .study  and  the  \\lnde 
nietliMil  ul"  treatment  and  di-en-siim.  a-  tmirhiiiK'  the-e  111:1- 

1s,  ha\e   hi-en   rcMruani/ed   with   a   view   t<>  putting   all   did 
dren  into  possession  of  thi-  threat   hirthi  i.^ht. 

To   pro\e    thi-    w<-   will    -late   hrii'lly   a    few    "t"   the    chai 
uhieh    ha\e  already   taken   place   in    many   of   our   l>e-t    school-: 

l  <IIMU|  literature  of  hiyh  i|iiality.  from  the  fertile  lirain- 
of  the  ureaie-i  writers,  ha-  I. een  put  into  e\ery  ^rade  of  the 
i-oiiiinoii  scho'd.  from  the  tir-t  year  on.  Thi>  mean-,  of 

course,    that    all    sorts    of    information    Imok-    in    ueo^r.iphx . 

Ce,    history,    etc.,    have    LM\en    ]>lace    to    Ketter,    da--ic    ma- 

1         \\  e     shall     see     later     that     lhe-e     information     I k- 

ha\e  their  proper  place  in  school   work,  (nil   they  -hotild  never 

IIOWI  d    to    crowd    out     the    people'-    lnlile    of    ^ I    literature 

J.    In    ihe    tir-t    tin  nee    children    have    not     v<i 

leal  lied     lO     H     id,    lillt     are    ill    t  lie    |  i .  •  |  n  n  1 1 1  •  •     1  1 1 :  -     .1 1  t . 

tin  \    mi  iheir   introduction    to   the    l>e-t    -tone-    -uited    to 

their    agl      I'V     the    oral    presentation    ,,f    (|1(-    teacher.       Teacher- 
"t    |itim.nv     and    intermediate    ^rade-    are    ever\v\hcie    i.ipidly 
aci|iiniiiL;    the   art    of   pre>eiitinv    -tone-,   and    the    Stories    vslndi 
lllev      offer     an      the     l>e-t     \\hich     the     literature     ol      I    lilo],,      and 
America  ha-  thu-   far  produced.      The   n  suit    is   that    tlf     • 
er-     I  hem -id-,  i-     ale     hecomin^     deeplv      intele-ted     in     thi-     ma 
leii.il,    and    thev    are    discovering    how     |io\\itiul    and    -titnu'.it 
its    mlhiein  e    i-    upon    childnn        The    dnldiin    ai.     .rou-ed 

io  a  new   interest  m  school  \\ot^    m  strikm.-  contrast  \»  tin- 

(Inline--    and    tedium    o|    the    old    a   ''  .     method    in    Icatnm 

read. 
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3.  The    works    of    our    best    American    writers — Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Hawthorne 
Irving,    Burroughs,    and    others — have    acquired    a    new    and 
untold  significance  for  American  children.     These  men  them- 
selves, without  exception,  were  exemplars  of  a  simple,  ele- 
vated mode  of  life,  thoroly  patriotic  and  American,  and  beau- 
tiful  illustrations   of  those  words   of  Longfellow  familiar  to 
every  school  child: 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

4.  One  of  the   strong  marks  of  this  genuine  literary  re- 
vival   in    our    common    schools    is    the    rapidly    growing    dis- 
position to  read  literary  wholes,  not  selections  or  fragments 
—the  whole  of  Sno'cV  Bound  and  Among  the  Hills,  of  The  Build- 
ing of  the  Shif>,  of  Ruskin's  Kitty  of  the  Golden  River,  of  Web- 
ster's Speech  at  Bunker  Hill,  of  the    Vision   of  Sir  Latin fal,  of 
Emerson's  American   Scholar,   of   Gulliver's    Voyage   to   LUliput, 
of  Horatius   at    the    Bridge,   of    The    Hitntiinj    of   the    Deer,    of 
Bryant's  Sclla,  of  Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees,  etc.     This  reading 
of   the   masterpieces   as   wholes   with   children   in   the   regular 
reading  exercises  of  the  school  has  opened  the  eyes  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  an  astonishing  way,  and  is  destined,  more- 
over, under  still  better  teaching  in  the  future,  to  give  a  depth 
and    spiritual   value   to   the    work   of   our    schools    which    are 
beyond  al!  price. 

We  have  discovered,  also,  that  the  best  English  writers 
are  as  much  ours  as  our  cousins'  across  the  water;  that 
Shakespeare,  Ruskin,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Burke,  Scott,  and 
Addison  are  fully  as  valuable  to  us  as  our  own  writers,  and 
that  their  works  also  must  be  read  as  literary  wholes. 

5.  A  new  principle   for   the  grading  and  arrangement  of 
literary   materials    thruout   the    school    classes   has    been   ap- 
plied.    The  suitableness  of  the  thought,  the  appropriateness 
of  the  story  to  arouse  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  chil- 
dren, are  made  the  chief  test  to  determine  the  place   in  the 
grades  where  a  literary  whole  shall  be  used.     In  this  way  the 
child  has  become  the  center  of  study,  and  a  very  common- 
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e,    practical    re-ult    ha-    en-ned       i  hd.lri.-n    ar  d    tn 

read    \vli;it    1>e-t    lit-   their   age,    temper,   ami    1111°'  It 

i-   ii"  loirj.-r  a  mie-ticMi   "'    learning   \«  read,  hut   of  ha;  mi 
a|>prei-iatf   and  \vliat    i^   ni"-t    worthy    th. 

I'lllld.        Iti-   I  lie   de\  i   I-  ipllient   of   t' 

in   a    nie.-liaiii.-al    pr...  < 

!    t"    read    tlueiitly    and    \\itli    expression    i-    eertain    jn-t    |.. 
(lie    extent    i.t"    their    true    appi  n    and    in-iuht. 

It!  '-.  i  IT.]    that    tin-    literatui  <  rii-a. 

land,    l-'.iirnpr.    and     \>ia    are    already    drawn    up. MI    t»    lind 
ju-t    the    lir-t-suiu-d    material-    for    i-hildn-n    «\    the    -u 
grades,     \\'e  may  yet   find  that   st<M-je-  a>  diver-e  in  ori 

••'/.'(/,    h'nl'in    1 1  <>«<!.    /' 
-V/;/''(;i/  the   l.illif>nliiin 

are    needed    at    dittVr<-nt    point-    in    the    -ch.H.l 
chililren    what    l>e-t    -nit-    their   mental    ^r»\\th        \t    ai 

ire   rapidly   finding   "Ht    that    the    b 

. \hraham    \»     Kipling's    Jiiii'i'.  is    needed     t.«    edu 

rhildreii.       It    i-    an    in-pirin-    th.Miylit    that    the    proper    i> 

n\<   i.i'   a    commonplace    Amerii-an    i-'iild    re<|inre 

ollt      tile      '^"ld      1  from      a      \\llole      - 

"I'lii-    -ii'tin-    and    arran^ii  rial-    ha-    ' 

for  man\    years,  and   t!  iidard   Imok-   no\v    rermn 

mended    for    children    in    some    of    our    ln--t    -«'l 1-    in 

them     the     -timnlat  m-     and     I  mtliu-i 

iiuinl'i-r   .  M    the    Ke-t    ho. ,!  real    aiitli-  •! 

Tills          IN  ,d\  o|  i    ,|n  •  !   i.ll.          p| 

Me. I,    .!•  . I     in     1 1' 

•/  v    ai .  Mind    u  liieh    to   r.  ,llei-|    and 

r,    1  he     int.  i  nltn  i 

upon    i  he, i     1 1,      \\ill    determine    \\hal    I-.  in  '  and    t<> 

u  ha1  '    in    1 1,. 

Having    indued    a    p- 
di-p. 

the 

nun  • 

o|    the    \.ilu- 

' 
nal  i  .1!  i\  .  -    and     d< 
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azines,   reference-books,  etc.,   which   contribute   so   largely  to 
a  full  equipment  for  life. 

Within  the  last  few  years  great  progress  has  been  made 
toward  supplying  the  schools  with  a  large  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  supplementary  and  informational  reading.  The  les- 
sons in  history,  geography,  and  natural  science  are  con- 
stantly enlarged  and  enriched  by  this  sort  of  reading,  to 
which  children  are  freely  referred  in  studying  their  lessons. 

This  use  of  varied  material  requires  greater  skill  upon 
the  part  of  teachers,  a  wider  range  of  information,  and  the 
ability  to  organize  and  unify  these  diverse  sources  of  in- 
formation with  the  regular  lessons.  But  this  kind  of  study, 
if  carefully  planned  and  skillfully  executed,  gives  the  boys 
and  girls  better  materials  of  thought,  more  independence  in 
using  books,  and  a  wider  range  of  knowledge.  It  points  di- 
rectly to  the  library  as  a  necessary  and  very  efficient  agency 
of  popular  education. 

A  small  library  is  becoming  indispensable  to  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  the  grammar  school  in  carrying  out  the 
legitimate  work  of  the  school.  In  order  to  give  definiteness 
to  this  idea  of  a  small  library,  suppose  it  to  consist  of  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  books,  containing  the  best  classic 
stories,  poems,  biographies,  histories,  travels,  novels,  and 
books  of  science  suitable  for  the  use  of  children  below  the 
high  school.  The  necessity  for  such  a  choice  selection  of 
library  books  is  made  evident  by  an  examination  of  the 
children's  present  studies  in  history,  geography,  and  science. 
History  stories  are  now  read  in  nearly  every  grade  of  the 
common  school,  to  some  extent  even  in  the  primary.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  limit  the  historical 
studies  to  the  final  year  of  the  grammar  school,  to  what  is 
now  generally  known  as  the  eighth  grade.  But  now  history 
stories  are  regularly  used  in  all  the  grades,  from  the  third 
to  the  eighth,  inclusive.  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades, 
or  years,  of  the  common  school,  stories  are  skillfully  narrated 
by  the  teacher,  discussed,  and  reproduced  by  the  children. 
It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  give  them  a  very  keen  and  hearty 
impulse  toward  biography  and  history.  With  this  interest 
thoroly  awakened  upon  the  biographies  of  such  American 
heroes  as  William  Penn,  John  Smith,  Columbus,  Magellan, 
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u;lll;im-    '->   Salle,  Champlain,   Georg,    Rogers   ,  lark     Lin 
'"•  and   ^mont,  it   is  verj   easj    to  introduce  children   to 
onsiderable  bpdj   of    American  biography  which  is  the 
!r3    '"  si   mtrodui  tion  to    \m.  ,  ,,  .,„   history. 

M"   Cements  of  heroism  and  adventure,  the  strong  traits 
'  personal  character  :m.l  manliness,  which  these    \n 
Bt°ries   ^hibit,   give   these   historical    stories   ,    ,,-,,„    m 

""'  same  """'  ^e  dreary  memorj   .Irill  ,,,„,„  ,)„. 
ll«;leton  oujlines  of  political  events  has  given  wa3  to  a  nativ, 
"'7'  •""'  "thusiasm  for  the  striking  personalities  in  our 

'-      llf<     as   a    ii.-ilii.ii. 


as 


•'""•'l  to  this  earl,  biographical  storj  of  our  own 
'"     ;-V"r"  ''''•  '•••''""''-   epi.    stories  of    European  countries, 
-  Ufredl   King   Richard'  WilliMn  Tell,   Romulus 

and   Achilles,  and   such   historical   ,,,r,,-' 
'""   "'    ""'    ''•"    Thousand,    The   Struggles   ol 
.....  '    ]f'"»"  .....  -Scott's   Tales  of  aG  .....  </;„/,,  ',,„ 
,-  5tories:  -1'-''  ",  mosi  cases  have  a  strong  his- 
•etting  and  significance.     Our  schools  are  now  being 
"   ";"'"";K    8UPP|ied   -'"'   interesting   and   instructive   I  .....  ks 
lhis  character.    Only  a  few  of  them  can  be  thoroly  worked 
•'""'   "similated   during    school    hours.      Enough    ho* 
;i"  '"•  (|'""'  ;""1  's  being  done,  i,,  many  cas.       I     ^ive 

^^"'""V'r1"^   '"    thia   kind   '"    st«dy,  and   to  awaken 
''V  ^""n   Sr°w   into   habits  of   study.      I,,   order 

lxr  ""•  -'•'••"  bod3  of  teachers  unmistakable  proofs  of  the 
ce»e.nce  of  thes«  historical  stories  and  ,  .....  ,,„ 
^'"^  lis!  °f  choice  1  .....  ks  will  be  appended  to  this  art'de 
,  'w-  "  '    7"1'-"1  tk"  a  carefully  selected  librarj  of  the 

^of  this  character  should  be  found  in  every  gram 
'."'I   M'  '":'       ""•'•'•  -'"  b.  nsiderable  number  of    ..... 

l.'1  5rl!  ";  vh"  -'"  '"'  --I,  prepared  I,    such 

1  •••'••'»•'-.•'  - 


,,„„„,„,  ,-,,r  ,,„,„„.„.,,.  1IM. 

' 


..,.    M. 

.....  ^  '"  Private  •  ,  hildren  in  general  can 

)    thcse   '"" 
.   means   nor   tl  ,„,„,    for  ,„,, 

There  should  bi  nbition  on  the  par)  of  • 

'"•'k'|'  .....  ku'"""  ?f  children,  and  it  is  certainlj  advisal 
to  avoid  an  indiscriminate  and  lo  ,f  manj   ,„, 

teachers   should   not   onl  childre.  ful   and 
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appreciative  introduction  to  a  few  of  the  best  books,  but  \ 
they  should  also  try  to  advise  and  assist  children  in  forming 
profitable  habits  of  reading.  In  occasional  general  exercises 
before  the  whole  school,  and  in  private  talks  with  the  chil- 
dren many  a  valuable  hint  may  be  given  in  regard  to  what 
books  to  read  and  re-read,  how  to  study  out  and  appreciate 
the  characters,  in  short,  how  to  assimilate  what 

from  books.  .     .. 

In   geographical   studies   a   change,   somewhat   similar 
that    which    has    taken    place    in    history    studies,    has    been 
brought  about  in  the  last  ten  years.     Instead  of  the  meager 
outlines   of  geographical  topics,  and   in  place   of   the   endles 
map    questions    and    names    for    memorizing    from    the    third 
-rade  on,  we  have  begun  to  select  instructive  and  interesting 
topics,  which  are  treated  with  a  richness  of  detail,  i  lustra- 
tion,   and    description    that    awakens    the    best    thought    and 
interest   of   children. 

Much  of  this  work  also  has  to  be  done  in  the  early  grade 
by  the  oral  presentation  of  the  teacher,  and  after  a  year  or 
two  of  such  home  geography,  by  excursion  and  descriptive 
geography,  by  important  topics,  the  children  are  prepared 
for  making  a  good  use  of  the  geographical  readers  and  booj 
of  travel  which  have  now  attained  great  excellence  and 
value  Here  again  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  library 
shall  be  well  equipped  with  a  careful  selection  of  the 

recent  books. 

It  need  not  be  feared  that  this  method  of  study  and  us 
of   books   will   lead   to   a   superficial,   fragmentary,    or   unsys- 
tematic knowledge,  but  it  will   require   better  class-room   in- 
struction  on   the   part   of   the    teachers,   and   more   ability 
organize  knowledge  derived  from  reference  and  other  library 
books      Here  again,  as  in  history,  quite  a  goodly  number  of 
the  children  may  be  led  on  to  excellent  habits  of  voluntary 
and  private   study.     Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the   right  in- 
struction   in    the    class-room   is   the    tendency   of   children   i 
extend   their   knowledge   by   later   voluntary   reading- 
use  of  the  library. 

A  short  list  of  books  will  also  indicate  how  enterpnsm 
our  best  book  firms  are  in  supplying  what  our  libraries  nee 
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in     the     \va\      0  r.iphieal     reader-.     Ira       '  ks, 

pi.  tnresi|iie    narrative-,    etc. 

In   the   field  i.i"  natural   science   there  js  a   third   yn-at    realm 

«•!'      sillily      \\llirll      ha-      been      lately     liP'llullt      Under     the      i! 

jnri-dicti"ii    1.1'    the    srh- ,,  dmast  er.       It    i,    onlj     within    tin- 
few    years    thai    an\     i  •<  .n  sideralde    iminl>er    ,,f    school-mas 
ami    -rlii. i,l   mist  ha\e   IM-LMMI    tn  appreciate   what    a   ylnri- 

"II*     tielil     Of     -Illily     ha-     lieell     ,.|,elle,|      |,,     the     eiiimn<>n      Scl 1 

I'm    I ks   and    lilirari'  md    in    a    different    nL 

(..    nature     -tndy     lH.m     thai     alnadv     a-.ri!>ed     In    historj     and 

rapln.       In    thi-    case    nature    herself    is    the    I k     t<,    |,e 

studied,    and    n..    artificial    I k    -!i,,nld    come    in    I.etweeii    the 

rver  and  lli<-  I.  •    nature's  ,,\\n  I k.      N'atnr.'   -lnd\. 

when    |,  managed    in    elemenlarx       chools,    1-    a    dil 

pr-'te-t    against    the   \\ri.n 

cnrsi'.iis  iipnii  the  i -anipn-.  in  th<-  field-,  gardens,  and  woods; 
•  inn  nt  -    in    pli  •:,]    rheini-i  r\  .    in    the    lain  - 

al.liin-    I, ird-    ainmi-.'     th,     li..     .    insects    npmi    the    |n,nd. 
butterflies   in    tin-   ih,\er.   trees   m    their   l,l..ss,,m      :md    HUM 

tin-    weeds    l>\    the    roadside,  tables    in    the    garden,    the 

children     are     ai'inum-     the     first     imlispeii -aide     mi]  ,n  ssp  .n  s 
and    that    happ\     el  it    n|"    the    uniiders    and    lieantn          m 

ruiindiiiv    them    in    nature    uilli.iiii    whirli    all    la' 
I '        irul        it-ntific    treatises    is   unreal    and    nnnieann 

\fler     all.     tile     dill  In   I  \\eell      -  illi]      |h,       ,,thel 

stndii-s  i  In   •  •  We  do  m >t 

i    his|,  ,r  \     and  phy    \\  it  h    1.  u    the    i 

till  •   •  lillt      \\  ith     nr.ll     d  :  .11      and      pi  i    iCntal  I,  'II  I  II 

111  >     s|nd\     i  .in     In-     properl  u  illi     children     It ,  ,111 

I '  i    nnl  r  the  children  1  I  some  t 

nilv    and    I.  ninnl.iti  d    <•-  'ii~idei  aide 

n  its  cnncreti    I    rn       t hat    !••  n   I,,-   used   i> •  a<l\  am 

And    -IP    it    is    u  1 1  h 

I  n   i  he  mmon  schools,  and  to 

a   large   • \tent    in    •  uld 

•  riied    "H    alniMsi    \\linll\-    uillmnt    hooks  Ihen    a| 

ti"ii    and     iiisi-hl     int..    nature     :n     inanv  -Innili1 

:d\     .  nil  h  ated.    it,  •!     thru    tli.  l>nt     t-\ 

nl.ii-t    ,.|    the  :    tlie    thinl 

P"\\  '    I   -      Ili'i  .11      1  •       i,f      the      i    I).. I  |          till! 
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made  to  introduce  children  to  nature  by  means  of  books  are 
farcical  and  fruitless.  But  as  the  children  grow  older,  hav- 
ing accumulated  a  considerable  variety  of  knowledge  and 
sympathy  for  nature  study,  the  best  books  on  these  subjects 
will  be  found  very  helpful.  The  teachers,  indeed,  will  find 
books  necessary  at  all  times  in  guiding  their  efforts  in  nature 
study;  but  with  this  we  are  not  now  chiefly  concerned.  It 
will  be  found  that  for  children  in  the  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar grades  there  is  quite  a  collection  of  science  books  that 
should  be  made  easily  accessible  to  them  in  the  library.  In- 
deed, some  of  them  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  grades  in  reading  classes.  Such,  for 
example,  are  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors,  by  Mrs. 
Kelly;  Glimpses  of  the  Plant  World,  by  Fanny  Bugen,  and 
Town  Geology,  by  Charles  Kingsley.  Another  class  of  books 
that  children  should  learn  to  enjoy  is  that  of  Burroughs  and 
Thoreau — the  sympathetic  and  literary  side  of  nature  study. 
Some  of  these,  like  Birds  and  Bees  and  U'ild  Apples,  like  the 
poems  of  Bryant  and  Whittier,  have  gone  into  our  school 
readings  as  classics.  Then  there  are  the  works  of  the  mas- 
ters of  science,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Darwin,  etc.,  which  com- 
bine scientific  knowledge  and  genius  with  literary  power, 
and  are  great  books  for  students  and  adults  to  read.  It  is 
now  possible  to  make  up  a  list  of  science  books,  one  or  two 
hundred  in  number,  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
a  school  library.  There  is  also  a  great  need  for  teachers  to 
be  more  abundantly  supplied  with  these  fuller  and  more  in- 
spiring sources  of  study  as  a  help  and  guide  in  observation. 
We  have  seen,  thus,  that,  besides  the  usual  reference- 
books  such  as  dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  atlases,  etc.,  there 
are  four  great  groups  or  classes  of  books  which  need  to  be 
carefully  selected  and  well  represented  in  a  typical  school 
library. 

1.  The   best  permanent  literary  books   suitable  for   chil- 
dren's  study   and   reading.     This,   for   general   educative   pur- 
poses, must  remain  the   nucleus  of  any  school  library. 

2.  Historical    stories,    biographies,    narratives,    and    his- 
tories. 

3.  Geographical  readers  and  books  of  travel. 
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1      Books    "ii    llir    leadin-    phases    of    natural    SCIC1 
III.-   extent    I.,   ulii.-h    such   a    lil.rary    is    well    u-<-<l    i,   a 

nil'irant   tot  <it"  the  efficiency  »l"  »\\r  wln-le  educational   activity 

in   tin-   schools. 

It    will    In-    -.ecu    I'riim    the    piv,  edin-    discu-sj.  ,11    that    the 

purpi.se    "l"    thf    school,    in    addition    tn    te.ichin-    children     t" 

id,    1^    i"   -i\e    tin-in    a    spirited    introduction    t"    the    rh 

kind--  in-    matter,   (n  develop   such    tastes   and    hahits  "I 

rcadin-    and    cmi-nlt  in-    lunik-    that    they    will    lie    disposed    in 
their  later  years   t"   make   the   l>e~t    use  "t"  their  power   in  read. 
The  mere  alulity  I"  read  is  of  very  little  value;   in   some  caj 
it  is  a  positive  misfortune,  uheii   the  reading   matter  i-  vicion- 

and     the     taMe     for     -uch     dcnn  -rali/in-     1 k-     i-     cultivated. 

\\'hen    the    rhildren    are    ready    t"    lea\e    >chiMil.    iheir    -eli'-edu- 

catinii   will   lie-in   in   carne-t.      Mm-   ,.t"   the   liest    tiling-   that    the 

""I    '  an    <ln    i-    to    launch    people    ni)"ii     their    indi-pemlent 

life    with    a    ta-te    fur    ^in.d    nadm-     matter    and    a    iud-ineiit 

sullieiciilh    deve'i.ped    |..|    selecting    tin-   r  i  -  li  t    clashes  nf  1 i 

'I  he  srh,,,d  lihrary  and  the  pulilic  lilu,ir\  mn-t  furnish  the 
chief  i.ppi.rtnnities  f..r  children  in  their  later  -ch.Mil  year-, 
and  dun  IK;  the  years  uhich  |.illi.\\  -chinil  liie.  h.r  I.UT\III- 
•  •nt  any  plan-  ••!'  reading.  The  teacher-  and  ].an-nt-.  and  the 
lilirai  i.in.  as  lar  ZS  |i"s-dde,  -hmild  COHle  t"  an  understand - 
iiiL;  and  agreement  as  \,,  wiiat  1 ks  the\  wiild  recommend. 

and  encourage  children  to  n 

1  >in-  "I  tin-  le-nlt-  i,f  the  atteiitinn  ie(1  nlly  paid  ti>  -mid 
literature  in  i.nr  schools  \S  seen  in  the  -.r^wm-  disp.  .sit  ii  in 
"f  jian-nt-  and  dnldn  n  In  n-ad  and  di-cu--  the  standard 

I '..     '  M.nis    of  the  more  mtell-  -,,1  tlmu^ht 

ful   papiit-   are    willin  IM ml    then    evenings    with    their 

children,     n  and    inteipntMi-     such     I ks 

/  >  '.  .  \  I  I  a\\  I  IP  -rue's  i ,  i, i  n,l  I  <  i  III, -i  •' i  (  'Imir.  the  live-  .  .f  I  ,iuc.  .In, 
\Veli-ter,  and  i.th.i  \ineii,  ,m-.  the  -!,,|\  ,,i  (JlySSCS,  the 
st'.rie-  ..I  Kill:'  \ltlllir.  the  lil.rk.  ller-'e-.  the  I'.llde  StOl 

and   a  I  si  i   the   pla\  -  .  .t    Sh  ll  I'lni.i:  ch's    /  ,.-  ,-v,   hi 

n-s,    and    "thei     l....'k-    ol     histor)     and     tiasel.    as    uell 

•  h\    .UP' 

It   is  in.t   unci  .mm.  .11  •  ii,  n  .|- 

tO  Call  t        '  ther   the    pal  -id    explain    the   cl  •  .nr 

reading   matter,   th-  per   I k> 
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and  the  advantages  of  parents  reading  with  their  children. 
There  is,  probably,  no  one  thing  that  can  accomplish  more 
in  making  the  home  what  it  ought  to  be  than  such  home 
rendings  of  books  which  are  recognized  by  all  as  among  the 
best.  Fortunately,  the  parents  will  be  benefited  as  much  as 
the  children;  for  the  books  that  we  have  had  in  mind  are 
just  as  interesting  and  valuable  to  grown  people  as  to  chil- 
dren. They  are  books  that  do  not  lose  their  charm.  Much 
lias  already  been  done  in  this  direction;  but  vastly  more 
must  be  done  in  the  future.  The  home  and  the  school  prop- 
erly working  together  can  do  a  great  deal  in  this  way  in 
creating  a  happy  and  healthful  moral  atmosphere,  which  is 
most  favorable  to  the  development  of  strong  and  symmetri- 
cal characters.  \Yhat  has  been  done,  therefore,  is  only  a 
beginning  of  what  should  be  done  all  over  this  land  and  for 
the  children  of  all  classes  in  myriads  of  homes.  But  to  ac- 
complish this,  libraries  must  be  numerous  and  well  equipped, 
far  beyond  anything  which  is  common  among  us  now.  The 
public  library,  with  its  well-stored  shelves  of  choice  books, 
becomes  as  necessary  as  the  schoolhouse  itself.  The  li- 
brarian, trained  and  cultivated,  should  know  as  well  as  the 
teachers  themselves  what  books  are  suitable  for  school 
children  and  young  people.  Librarians,  therefore,  should 
iHi)  only  be  experts  in  classifying  and  cataloging  books, 
but  they  should  be  trained  experts  in  estimating  and  select- 
ing reading  matter  for  educative  purposes.  Many  of  the 
professional  libraries  have  already  responded  to  this  require- 
ment, and  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  some  of  our  towns 
and  cities,  like  lloston,  Minneapolis,  New  York  city,  and 
smaller  cities,  to  bring  the  public  librarians  into  vital  touch 
with  school  children  during  these  years  of  educative  growth 
and  character-building. 

A  library  should  furnish  a  good  collection  of  books  in  all 
the  principal  departments  of  study.  In  this  way  a  child  in 
the  course  of  his  education  may  widen  out  his  knowledge  and 
interests  in  many  directions.  For  the  sake  of  general,  all- 
sided  culture  it  is  desirable  that  a  child  should  be  main-- 
sided in  his  development,  and  yet  a  library  may  produce  an 
excellent  effect  upon  a  child  by  giving  him  an  opportunity 
for  cultivating  a  strong  liking  for  one  limited  class  of  books. 
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John  ('otton  I  );ui;i  was  born  in  \\"<  *  ><Ut.  >rk,  \"t.,  in 
lS5d  and  ^radnated  from  1  )artin<ntth  in  1S/S.  Al'lri 
some  experience  as  an  engineer  and  in  the  law  he  entered 
library  work  in  1X,X(>  as  Librarian  of  the  Public  Libr.n  . 
in  I  U-nver.  ('»)!.,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  securing 
tin-  or^ani/ation  of  the  N.  K.  A.'s  Library  Section  and 
<>f  tbe  ('ommittee  of  whose  report  tin-  folli  i\\-int;-  article 
i>  a  pail,  lie  has  >imv  served  as  librarian  in  Springfield. 
Mas^.,  and  Newark'.  N.  |.  Ilis  ser\  ires  to  lihrarianship 
in  insisting  ii]>on  essentials,  in  bis  frank  expression  oi 
impatii  11. -c  \\ilh  all  that  is  outworn  and  in  his  constant 
presentation  of  new  points  of  view,  have  been  threat,  lie 
was  I'rr.ideiit  ,,f  tin-  \.  L  \.  in  IS1'-  96. 

In   rcrcnt    years    .1   !.•»"•  I    in;iii\    rl.iln 'i .it c    investigations 
li;i\r   lircn   in.nlc.  ii\    teachers,  i>-\i  lioi.i^i-i-,.  ;mil  ndu-rs,  «i 
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if    tln'^i-    .iii-\\rr-    arc    cleat    .nul    liniu-st         l-'i  \\     Ira.  In  r-       anil 
must   .if   tlii-   iiii|iiirirs   ha\c   ln-cii   iiiadi    l.y   ii  a.  IHTS    -»  an   put   a 
srt    "I    i|llc>thilis    tii    thru    pupil-    III    -in  ll    a    u  a  \     a-  -p'til 

them   straightforward,  unprejudiced   ii-pl •• 

l-'urrlu-rnn 'H-.    tin-    at  m«  i-phi  1 1     ol     ichool,    tlu-    \\islu  s    ,,i 
prinripal    and   tra>  lu  r>.   a  •    expressed,    I     i    •  \ainplc.    in    COUrSCl 
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of  study  and  in  books  for  reading  placed  in  the  pupils'  hands, 
or  within  their  reach,  all  tend  to  influence  the  children  in  mak- 
ing their  replies  much  more  than  one  would  at  first  suppose. 
If,  for  example,  a  large  number  of  answers  received  from  a 
number  of  different  towns  in  any  given  state  show  that 
Black  Beauty  has  been  much  read  and  greatly  enjoyed  by 
children  in  Grades  4  to  /,  one  may  first  conclude  that  Black 
Beauty  is  a  book  which  appeals  to  the  youthful  mind  thru  its 
own  unaided  attractiveness;  and  that,  if  it  stood  on  the 
shelves  of  an  open  library  with  many  other  good  books  for 
children,  it  would  be  one  of  the  first  books  to  be  selected 
and  read  by  a  very  large  majority  of  those  who  used  the 
library.  Further  consideration,  however,  probably  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Black  Beauty  lias,  for  certain  definite 
reasons,  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  that  state  and 
vigorously  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  children  by 
school  boards,  superintendents;  principals,  and  teachers,  and 
that  the  children  have  by  no.  means  chosen  it  spontaneously. 
And  so  a  careful  examination  of  the  influences  surrounding 
the  young  people  who  have  made  answer  to  these  many 
inquiries  into  children's  reading  shows  that  in  every 'case 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  most  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them.  As  in  other  departments  of  child  study, 
we  have  here  as  yet  done  little  but  illuminate  our  ignorance. 
This  is  helpful,  of  course;  very  helpful,  indeed,  if  we  recog- 
nize the  light  we  get  for  what  it  is,  and  do  not  take  it  for 
something  else. 

From  these  inquiries  into  children's  reading,  however, 
and  from  kindred  investigations  made  by  those  interested 
in  child  study  in  general,  in  experimental  psychology,  and 
the  like,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  draw  a  few  very  general  con- 
clusions, such  as  these: 

That  the  time  when  the  habit  of  reading  is  most  likely 
to  be  formed  is  in  the  years  from  eleven  to  sixteen.  That 
in  the  years  from  six  to  sixteen,  and  especially  during  the 
first  part  of  the  period,  the  influence  of  the  teacher  in  de- 
termining the  choice  of  books  read  may  be  very  great.  The 
teacher  of  average  ability,  it  would  seem,  can,  if  she  will, 
guide  the  choice  and  interest  of  most  of  her  pupils. 
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one  of  its  most  important  missions,  if  it  does  not  bring  home 
to  many  librarians,  very  strongly,  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  its 
work  with  young  people  is  concerned,  it  can  do  little  with- 
out the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  teachers. 

How,  then,  shall  the  librarian  conduct  herself,  and  how 
shall  she  manage  her  library  in  order  to  get  from  the  teachers 
of  her  community  the  maximum  of  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion, and  be  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young?  These  questions  I  have  tried  to  answer, 
not  fully,  but  in  a  suggestive  way,  by  giving  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  equipment  the  librarian  of  an  ideal  library  must 
have  for  this  work  and  of  the  things  that  an  ideal  library 
may  do  in  its  co-operation  with  the  schools. 

THE  LIBRARIAN    AND   HER   EQUIPMENT 

In  establishing  helpful  relations  between  libraries  and 
schools  in  any  given  community  the  things  that  are  most 
necessary  on  the  librarian's  part  are  sympathy  with  the  end 
in  view  and  a  broad  appreciation  of  the  particular  situation. 
This  sympathy  and  appreciation  will  lead  to  good  work, 
whatever  the  conditions.  The  special  knowledge  and  skill 
needed  can  be  acquired  in  the  doing. 

Another  very  important  qualification  of  the  librarian, 
and  perhaps  the  most  rare,  is  a  wide  and  sympathetic  knowl- 
edge of  books  of  all  kinds,  especially  books  for  young  people. 
This  wide  knowledge  of  books  is  not  the  product  of  a  night, 
or  of  a  week,  or  of  a  month,  or  even  of  a  year  of  toil  and 
study.  It  is  a  knowledge  which  is  in  large  part  not  knowl- 
edge, but  native  talent;  and  the  knowledge  which  goes  with 
this  native  talent  is  acquired  only  by  reading  scores  and 
hundreds  of  books  with  care  and  with  interest. 

The  librarian,  then,  is  and  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
reader.  During  the  early  years  of  her  life,  and  especially 
from  ten  to  fourteen,  she  familiarized  herself,  not  as  a  duty, 
but  as  a  pleasure,  with  the  best  of  children's  books;  with  the 
children's  books  we  call  classics.  We  call  them  such,  not 
because  they  are  necessarily  the  very  best  books  that  can  be 
written  or  have  been  written  for  children,  but  because  they 
contain  expressions,  characters,  incidents,  that  are  con- 
stantly reappearing  in  literature,  and  are  interwoven  with 
the  life  of  the  race.  They  are  the  books  that  have  become 
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;i  i1-"''  "'   'I"    birth  n-ht  of  every    American  child      They  an- 

•illnd.  d  t..  and  the\  are  listed  m  lar^e  part  in  Mi    McMurry's 

-<  '  »'"i  Of  this  reporl  The  librarian  uli.i  .lid  n.,t  kiu.u  and 
enjoy  these  when  \.-un.y  i>  p.,.,rl\  furnished  for  w>rk  with 
children. 

I  he    111,  r.  in.  111    understands    binary    mat  ut        It'    sin- 

lia.l    no   technical    training   m   a    library   M-|I.M,].   ,,r    has   not 

had  experience  in  a  urll-mana^d  library,  -he  gets  s-mu-  of 
''"•   '  .....  k-   ;md   periodicals   im-nti'med   elsewhere   in   tin-    r. 
I""'.  •""'  reads  and  studies  tin-  subject  and  ham-  bj    doii 
•s|"-  realizes  that  books  arc  tools,  are  not   sacred  thii 
•'""I    '""I    ili'  "    best    rnd    in    i,  cm-    worn   "in    by    reasonable 

-  <•  r  ', 

sl"'  '-  '"'"I  of  children,  is  patient  with  them,  and  under- 
stands them.  I  •  p<  riem  e  m  teaching  for  a  few  years  would 
be  "t"  the  greatest  assi  tanc<  to  librarians  who  are  trsm-  to 

U    M|d<        \S    Itll        -I     I  .....  I- 

'I'licre  are  nr.w  m  print-  and  a   number  of  them  are   m 
'•lx'^'!'"-    in    tlii-    rrp.irt  --ni.-iny    b-l-    ol     b',,,ks    f.,r    rhililn-n 

•'""I    teachers,    several    oi    them    well    annotated.      Copies    ol 

these    li,|,    ,,nr    librarian^    lia-    at    liaml    and    is    ready    In    lend. 
•'""I    make,    use    "I    them    constantly    in    aildin-    ti,    her    COlleC- 
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"    "'  '  hildren,    litcratm  e     foi     tin-     \  OUng,    and    kindred 

M|1"      '       have    a|,|,ear,.,|    in    leading    peri.  .dir;il>    ,,|    this    i-oiin- 
tr\.    and    a    number    «-f    bool<    .    -Mine    of    \\hirh    are    mentnuied 

elsewhere  in  tlii-  rep.-rt.  lia\e  appeared  ""  the  same  subject 

I  I"'-'-    hooks,    nr    as    man\     of    lh.-m    as    possible,    the    libianait 

stndie-   lierscdf  and   |>lares   \\ith    the   teachers'   books   MI   the 

:  .  . 

As    the    librarian's    field    ,  .f    \\,,ik    widens,    -he    discovers, 

lust  .,t  all.  if  she  is  ln>nest  uith  herself,  her  ..wn  limitati.-ns 
'"  respect  t..  the  'Aide  and  intimate  b.>,-k  kin-wli-il-e  ^b.-.i.h 
mentioned,  ami  then  she  d-  it  also  in  h.-i  associates, 

tnr    teachers         It     is    inevitable,    in    view    .•!"    tin  ,   T,  r    .-t 

''"•   preparatory    training   the   av<  teachei    gets,   that    m 

wide     knowli  in.  I     k.  en     apple.  -i.di.,  11     .  ,t"     literature,     .md 

Mpeciallj    of   liti-ratnn-   l'..r  .hiblren,   she    -h,,nld   often    be   l.i.t, 
\\  '•     Have    de,-u|e,|     tliat     h.»,ks    pn.per    f.-r    children     t,, 
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read  are  excellent  things,  and  should  be  easily  accessible  to 
them.  We  have  asked  for  them,  and  authors  and  publishers 
have  supplied  them.  We  attempt  now  to  do  with  them  the 
things  we  see  should  be  done,  if  we  are  to  get  out  of  them 
that  which  we  wish  to  get,  and  we  discover  that  those  to 
whom  we  must  appeal  to  make  proper  use  of  them  are  them- 
selves very  lacking  in  knowledge  of  them.  We  are  improv- 
ing in  this  respect,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  toward  mak- 
ing the  average  teacher  thoroly  conversant  with  children's 
books,  with  making  her  such  a  reader  of  books  as  she  must 
be  before  she  can  do  with  children  the  things  we  wish  to 
have  done.  But  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  books  them- 
selves in  libraries  and  schools,  and  the  daily  use  of  them, 
and  the  general  realization  of  the  possibilities  in  them,  will 
bring  about  in  a  few  years  a  vastly  better  equipment  in  this 
direction,  in  the  teaching  force  as  well  as  in  the  library  force, 
than  we  have  as  yet  had. 

The  librarian  realizes  that,  after  all,  a  collection  of  books, 
however  good,  however  well-housed,  however  attractively 
arranged,  is  of  little  value,  has  little  vital  force,  and  does 
not  count  for  much  in  the  community,  unless  there  is  added 
to  it  the  right  kind  of  a  librarian.  A  good  librarian  is  more 
than  half  of  a  good  library.  Realizing  this  fact,  she  tries  to 
live  up  to  her  opportunity. 

While  she  feels  that  the  most  efficient  allies  in  her  work 
are  the  teachers,  and  while  she  feels  that  unaided  by  them 
she  can  do  little  for  the  vast  majority  of  her  young  students 
and  readers,  still  she  does  not  at  all  relax  her  own  vigilance. 
She  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  as  many  of  the  children  as 
possible;  she  lends  only  what  she  thinks  to  be  the  best  of 
books;  she  is  unceasing  in  her  efforts  to  learn  which  are  the 
best;  she  notes  the  character  of  the  readers  who  ask  for 
what  she  fears  are  books  of  doubtful  value;  she  checks  the 
story  mania,  where  she  can;  she  looks  for  opportunities  to 
turn  attention  from  better  books  to  the  best  books;  she  does 
not  think  any  habit  is  good  so  it  be  a  reading  habit;  she 
keeps  it  in  mind  that  books  are  for  pleasure — but  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  lifetime,  and  not  of  the  day  only;  are  for  profit 
—but  not  profit  in  money  only;  arc  for  knowledge — perhaps 
not  for  knowledge  she  can  ever  care  for,  yet  good  and  use- 
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•  "I   still;   are   for  wisdom—  but    possibly   noi    for   wisdom   as 

she  sees  it.     She  is  always  mm.  1ml  ,l,;i,  she  is  a  public  serv- 

•''"'•  '";'  ;i  rulerJ  thai  she  is  a  counselor,  no)  a  faull  uide- 

(he  .,  a  studeni  of  books  with  tlu-  children  as 

nts'   nilt    :i    teacher    wh,,    has   already    learned    all    thai 

books    ran     trai'll. 


TIII:  !.II:K.\KIA.\    A\II  'i  in     n 

The  librarian   has  no  special  card   for   teachers    For  she 
ds  that   l,y  a.  I,,,,  ti,,^  ;i  modern  charging   system   she  do. 

'"•-•'I  t.    make  distinctions  between  her  borrowers 
ca"  ''''"I  '"  any  person  MX  or  sixty  I  .....  ks  5ily  as 

I  a  special  ran!  makes  a  distinction  which  by  thosi 
han   teachers  may  U-  thought   invidious. 

5he  '  achers'  corner  in  the  library,  and  keeps  th. 

5Pe.cial  '  .....  to  for  teachers,  copies  of  the  best  and  lat 

?ica1  books  ami  journals,  ami  1,-n.U  them. 
She  Pril  asionally,  and  distributes  thru  the  scl  .....  1 

'tatements  in  tin-  form  of  circulars  of  what  the  libi 
Wlth  children,  what   it   would   like   t,,  do,   how    it    I,. 
ners,  '""I  how  ii   would  like  to  help  tea.  hi 
SIlr  '"'""-  also  from  time  t..  time  bi  ected  lists  ol 

izine   articl,  3,   poems,    sp  ,.,, 

oplcs'    llkr  !  can    historj      flowers     birds 

fe.llow.    Lincoln,    Arbor    Day.      [|    ,  .....  ible,    she    prints 

ta  .'II  in  tlu-  same  form  on   she, 
80   '''•"    'he   •  ing    them   maj    keep   and   i 

ll"m    Ultl'    '  '    on    the    bulletin 

and  m  el)   .'i-n  ilmi,  ,| 

She   forms  a   readii  .,,   ,,,  ^   Ml 

'"'"  ''"•  new,  and  old,  i.ni.h.  ations  ih-    besl  I  .....  | 
'"'  '"I  in  de<  iding  ul,.,i   I,,,  ,,, 

supplj    in  large  quai  ,,.  ,  |,,i,|,,  . 

•s||r  1"1|(-  of  teat  hei  -'  institutes  .m.i  th.  „,, 

1  MI  them,  .m.i   J:  u.,i,  h  ol  nal 

"""".,!,    to    see    uhai    problem     are    being    di 
make     up  h-t  g  .m.i  lm\  j  bool 

-Sllr   does    \\h.n    she   •  an    to   m.ln,  ,     i,  .,,  I  ,,|,|    |,|.. 

t,.   ,h,  ,,    ,  ounty,   distri.  . 
'  leasi   to  give  up  .,  portion  ol   th,-  time  ,,i   tl 
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of  such  associations  to  the  consideration  of  problems  which 
touch  her  work. 

She  endeavors  to  have  teachers,  principals,  and  super- 
intendents on  the  committees  of  her  library,  especially  on 
those  having  to  do  with  its  general  economy,  arrangement, 
and  selection  of  books.  She  makes  the  fact  felt  that  her 
institution  is  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  commu- 
nity, is  not  something  separate  from  the  schools,  but  a  part 
of  them. 

She  visits  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers.  She  does  not  make  of  her  work  the  op- 
portunity to  impress  them  with  the  fact  that  she  has  a  "mis- 
sion," and  that  she  proposes  to  elevate  the  community  by 
her  books;  and  she  does  not  insist  that  teachers  generally 
are  dull,  if  they  do  not  at  once  make  use  of  her  library;  but 
she  tactfully  makes  it  plain  that  her  library  is  there  to  be  used. 

She  meets  with  the  teachers  whenever  occasion  offers, 
and  is  ready  to  talk  with  them  about  matters  in  her  field  at 
all  times. 

She  visits  schoolrooms,  where  she  can  do  it  without 
seeming  to  intrude,  and  makes  herself  familiar  with  the 
teacher's  work,  its  opportunities,  its  needs,  and  its  limita- 
tions. She  gets  the  courses  of  study  used  in  school.  She 
learns  what  books  are  already  in  the  schoolrooms;  what  ones 
are  used  as  supplementary  reading;  what,  and  how  many, 
have  been  bought  in  sets;  and  in  every  way  makes  herself 
thoroly  familiar  with  the  present  resources  of  teachers  and 
children  in  the  way  of  books. 

She  always  works  in  sympathy  with,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  of,  the  superintendent,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  suggestions  and  wishes. 

She  ventures,  if  teachers  do  not  borrow  voluntarily,  to 
suggest  to  them  that  they  can  take  books  to  their  school- 
rooms and  see  if  they  can  make  use  of  them  there.  This 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  for  unless  the  teacher  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  work,  to  put  books  in  her  hands  may  be  to 
waste  good  material.  For  the  teacher  who  is  beginning  to 
use  books  in  her  daily  work  the  simpler  they  are  the  better. 
Picture-  and  story-books,  such  as  she  can  lend  to  restless 
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pupil-,    ritlu-r    fur    use    in    the    -eh""1r""iii    or    \<>    lake    hmne, 

tin-   lie-t. 

She    look-    ii]i    such    a    Mihjeet    as  raphy.    and    liy    ex- 

amination   "f    the    text-luniks    used,    ami    hy    talk-    with    tea.di 
cr-.    discovers    \\hat    -he    can    do    to   a--i-t    111    making    the    >uli- 
•nterestiiiL:.       She    limls.    perhap-.    that     |Mi]iils    call 

at    the    lilirary    for    certain     sp  »r     for    1 k-    mi 

-miic    -penal    topic    which    tin-    library    lack-,    and    she    <'|iiip- 
the    lilirary    well    for    -urli    a    rail    next    time       Slie    cncour. 

•    liorp'w    I'p'ii)    the    lihrary    !•  w    \\eek-,    ><r    a 

term,    lu.ok-    (Hi    the    topic-    in    ^e(,^ra|ih\,    »r    hi-tury,    ,,i 
eii' e.    uliieh    may    lie    ii]>|>ertni  >-t    fur   the    time. 

She  a-k-  teacher-  ami  prim  ipal-  in  L^ise  her  in  advance 
name-  m  !"|,i,  ,  and  -nl>iec|-  ,  ,f  -imly  mi  uhjih  the  ihildi.n 
ma\  a-k  lur  1 k-  later.  She  anmnince-  i.n  her  liiilletm 

d    that    1 1.-    on    -nch    and    such    a    tiipi'     \sdl    In-    imiinl    in 

-nch    a    |daee.   m-   are    -n.  h    and    >neh    honk-. 

It    "lie    or    t\\o    tea.  her-    lir-in    t"    take    an    iniere-t    in    the 

lilirar\     and    liorr»\v    1 k-    Irmn    n     for    Mdio,dro"in    n-e.    and 

their    experiment  -    are    -m<e--t'nl,    the    librarian    Id-    ihi-    lait 

he     widely    kllo\\  n. 

She   do,--   nm    frir-d    thai    the   teachei  n|iatioii    i- 

ring;   that    the   best  ti  n  the  busiest;  and 

that    it    i-    the    besl    teachers    \\hom    -he    nio-t    ui-he-    to    ir 
'I  he    t.  .i.  her    nin-l     keep    her    children     to    t'ie    COUfSl 
a-   H    i-    laid   "ill;   and   no   matter  how   llexilde   thai    cmii-e 
ma\     IM-.    -till    it     i-    true    that    t"    d"    the    thin^-    thai     mn-t    l«e 
done   earh    da\     •  \     m-  -m  licit  inn-        <  >p 

nnil\     to     d<>    the     \\ork     uilh     children     suggested     in     thi1- 
i-    mU     eaS)     I"     Imd         I  lie     wise     lil'i.man     i-    ii"t     di- 

.    tiiei.  even    tli««    mo-|     c,|'    (he    teachei-     -h. 

tempi-    I.,    inlere-t    are    slow    to    lake    np    with    !>•  Hons 

\       IOOn   a-   the   lime    i-   ripe   and    her    supply   .  .f   li.."k-   per 
inn  s,     -In-     lend-     lh.-m     to     IP'  I    teat  hn  j,     HI     g| .  .tip 

ten    t"    fifty,    I  o   put    into    tln-ir    i ..,  nn 
The    >'ho,.|    ,-nillioi  itie-    m  -npplv    the-e    -.1 

m    lii-i .11  !••-    ill  '  •         perhap      better,    h"\\ • 

tli.it     thev     I"       supplied     l'\      the     hlitar\          In     (In-     1  \\ill 

11-llalK     lie     l"lind     the 

and   the   mo-t    ,kdl   in   then    hand'  The    -.  I li""in   Id-i 
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is  to  be  used  just  as  are  the  books  the  teacher  may  have  .of 
her  own  or  may  have  secured  from  the  library  for  her  desk. 
She  uses  them  either  for  reference  work,  or  lends  them  to 
pupils  to  take  home.  If  she  does  the  latter,  then  the  school- 
room library  is  in  effect  a  branch  library;  and  the  schoolroom 
library,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  is  the  ideal 
branch  library  for  lending  books  to  young  people.  The 
teacher  with  forty  pupils  and  fifty  books,  the  latter  changed 
from  month  to  month  as  she  may  choose,  and  as  the  wishes 
of  her  pupils  may  indicate,  can  with  little  difficulty  put  the 
right  book  into  the  right  hands  time  and  again,  when  the 
librarian,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  finds  it  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  supply  each  child's  request,  with- 
out regard  to  the  fitness  of  that  request. 

The  librarian  hears  it  said  not  infrequently,  by  librarians, 
that  teachers  ask  more  and  are  more  exacting  in  their  re- 
quests generally  than  any  other  class  of  library  patrons: 
but  she  says  that  it  seems  proper  that  this  should  be  so. 
She  is  glad  that  they  make  use  of  her  library.  She  is  glad 
that  they  make  complaints,  and  is  not  disturbed  by  them. 
She  discovers  that  their  demands  are  generally  not  so  much 
in  the  spirit  of  fault-finding  as  in  the  desire  to  get  out  of  the 
library  all  that  can  possibly  be  got.  And  she  encourages, 
rather  than  discourages,  the  asking  spirit  in  all  the  teachers 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

THE  LIBRARY  BUILDING,  OR  ROOM,  AND  THE  CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT 

The  building  for  an  ideal  library,  or  the  room  in  which 
it  is  placed,  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  best  arrangement 
for  a  small  library  is  one  large,  well-lighted  room  without 
partitions.  The  cases  are  low,  and  are  set  sufficiently  far 
apart  to  allow  several  people  to  pass  between  them  at  once 
without  crowding.  The  tables  and  chairs  are  near  the  books. 
If  a.  corner  for  work  is  needed,  it  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  room,  not  by  a  partition,  but  by  a  light  rail.  The 
desk  is  near  the  entrance,  and  the  visitor  having  passec 
this  desk  is  literally  "in"  the  library  and  among  its  books. 

A  corner  in  the  library  is  given  up  to  children.  Thf 
children's  books  are  here  arranged  in  classes,  just  as  arc 
other  books  in  the  library,  and  with  the  same  marks.  Stories 
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and    books    "ii    Other    subjects    arc    ii"i    urdinanK     shelved    to 

r  in  inn-  series,  tli"  i»r  -mm-  -]><  . ml   pm 

they    may    lie    so    arran 

Tin-  cases   l"«ir  children'-.  1 ks  arc   l<i\v.  m.t   over   li\<- 

i.   and    lower   still    \\oiild    lie    liriicr,   ami    the    !>•..  i       M.,| 

put    lower    than    two    lYet    ironi    the    lloor.      Tin-  tuo    or 

three    r"U  s    n|"    l>o(,ks    mir    a1i"\e     the    other,    at     the    utmost, 
ami    presents    en  >\\  <lin-    am. MI-    th..-e    \\h..    are    looking    them 

over.       'I'lle    li.wer    tile    CaSCS    are.    tile    ea-ier    it    i^    t<i    kee|i    uatell 

c't"   the   nnriils    an<l    m'i>y.      l;urtlierui<  Te,    if    the  .ire    ln\\, 

tile      l"|i->     nt"      them      Serve     exn-llcnlly      i'T      u!<«lies      ami      \ 

ami    an>    artic  le-   (.t'   interest    mie    ma\    wish    ti>    put    there 

'I  here  is  a  :jl''l>e  in  the  ehihlren's  curiier,  aihl  a  plac  .•  t<i 
hani;  up  a  lai  ^e  '  \\  all  map.  \\  hi«  h  i<  changed  Irmn  turn-  t.. 
time 

<  »n    the   walU   are   pictun      attractive    i"    young    people. 

jin-ieral.I\    in  coh.rs.     The-i-  pictures  are   such  .1-  onr  \\ouM 

to   ha-.e    in    tin       .  hool-rooin       Tin  \    ai  ami    !• 

in    treatment. 

\    Lull,  tin   l.o, inl   in   op   near   the   i  hildren's   cornel    has   on 
it    li-ts    ,  ,f    entertaining;    1 ks    -general    li~t    .    list-    on     ;pi 

t'.|n.  s.   pictures,   sometime-,   iii"  a    general   n.itm.     sometimes 

haxin.'    to    di,    uith    urn-    subject;    .1      't    •'('    pKtni.s    ,.|    animals. 
or   liird-,  or   great    luiihlim.' -.   Ol    emim-nt    men       Tin-   same    luil- 

letin   in. ard   holds,   m   i.n-,.   type,   an   occasional   scnti 

Ol      poetry,      siii   h     as     (- \perie  me      sho\\  -,     (  Illldrell      .il' 
ti  .n-teil    |,\    and   ai  e    l"1  >nd   Ol    Lai  nil 

Till      I   il  I  III      ,    II  II  hl'l   '.  .      \NH     I  III      i    Mil  MM   S'-     HI  i 

Ml 

I  he    hi. ran. in    mat 
I    at    her    lil,rar\     very    simple    f,,r    ihe    young    p-  ..pie       She. 
perh. ip    ,    thinks    n    wise    t..    in-ist    thai    the    .aid    L.  1    l'\ 

a  parent,  nol     o  mm  h  to  protect  the  hi.t .n  \   as  i.  the 

iliteiest    ol     the    pan-ill-,    in    \\hat    tli.  p,  ..;.!,      tead        She 

ii,,t    |r,-|.    liouevei.    that    tins    |,    ,  .-.  niial        She    siiiioUinU 
the     pro  '  Ol     th'      name.     th.  tin- 

card,    and    the    pi .   -eiilati'  m    .  .1    a       lip    .  •  'iitaimr 
ami    ml.  >rmaii.  .11.    u  illi  niak.  .1    •  -I 

illipoi  tarn  e    to    the    .  Inldi 
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She  keeps  her  library  immaculately  neat  and  clean,  and 
trains  the  children  to  help  her  in  this  work,  establishing  a 
library  league  for  this  purpose,  if  possible.  It  takes  time 
and  patience  to  lead  children  to  keep  in  order  the  books  they 
themselves  use,  but  it  is  not  impossible  and  is  worth  the 
doing. 

She  notes  that  the  weak  points  of  American  children  are 
not  timidity  and  nervousness.  Still,  she  realizes  that  many 
of  the  children,  perhaps  those  whom  it  would  be  best  worth 
her  while  to  assist,  are  shy  about  visiting  a  new  place,  and 
are  slow  to  ask  questions.  She  meets  such  individuals  more 
than  half  way. 

The  children's  department  is  made  especially  strong  in 
entertaining  stories,  the  children's  classics  already  alluded  to 
being  first  chosen.  It  is  far  better  to  purchase  a  large 
number  of  duplicates  of  each  of  fifteen  or  twenty  standard 
books  that  children  read  than  it  is  to  scatter  the  money  they 
would  cost  over  the  whole  field  of  children's  literature  and 
buy  a  large  amount  of  inferior  stuff. 

The  librarian  has  investigated  the  subject  of  children's 
reading  for  herself,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  have 
all  others  who  have  given  the  matter  serious  attention,  that 
in  the  children's  corner  in  the  public  library,  or  in  the  school- 
room library,  or  in  the  library  in  the  school  building,  or  in 
an>'  collection  of  books  anywhere  to  which  children  are  to 
have  access,  low-grade  books,  no  matter  how  popular  they 
may  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  are  not  needed  in  order 
to  attract  children;  and  that  poorly  written,  unreal,  fourth- 
class,  silly  stuff  is  not  needed  as  sweetmeats  and  temptations 
to  draw  children  to  a  collection  of  good  books  in  an  at- 
tractive library. 

She  learns  from  talks  with  teachers  whom  she  has  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  that  the  reading  of  wholesome  children's 
books  does  not,  save  in  very  unusual  cases,  distract  the 
minds  of  the  children  from  their  studies.  She  learns,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  bright  children,  the  well  informed  children 
in  the  schoolroom,  are  the  ones  who  are  most  likely  to  be 
eager  and  wide  readers  at  the  library. 

With  the  children's  books  she  puts  the  books  suitable 
for  reading  aloud  to  children  by  parents  and  teachers.  It  is 
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ilit'l'u  ult  tu  draw  the  line  del'mitely  between  the-e  twu 
In  sele. -tine;  the  hunks  suitable  fur  yun^  peuph-  it  shuuld 
In-  li'irm-  in  niiml  that  tlu-rr  i-  much  <^«<«\  literature  which 
rhihlri-ii  them-elvcs  \\ill  nut  read,  l>ut  like  (••  have  read  t" 
tin-in.  S"iiii-  Hi"  this  literature  can  \i-ry  well  In-  put  with  the 
hunks  the  rliildren  like  to  read  llieiiiseU. 

Tlie  reference  1 ks  fur  rhildn-n  in  their  own  depart  nieiit 

are    nut    many    in    iniiiiln-r    and    are    -imph         One    »\'    twi    en- 

cyclopaedias,    an    atlas,    a    dirti..nary.    and    a    fev 

i.dicals.    like    //./r/vr'.f    M, utility    with    its    ind<  , /.    \  ;',  / 

C    het  tt-r    than    un  >re    elalu  irate    1 

The    lihrarian,    while    siipiihin-    a    -jieeial    enrner   fur    ''hil 
dn-ii  and   yisin.u   them   (here  c:i>\    access  lu  the  Imuk-   adapled 
tu    their    want>.    dues    \\«\    fur-^et    that    an    impurtant    thin 
i-diiratiuii    i-   ability   tu  u^e   a   larue   lihraiv    to   advantage       Slu- 
encourages,    -,,    f;ir   ,(s    the   arran-eineni    uf   her    ruuin    jiermits. 
tin     n-,-    uf    the    main    liluarv    liy    \uuiiy    people       She    trie-    SO 
lu    train    them,    ur    help    them    tu    train    theiii-e]\  es.    that     they 
are    imt    lust    ur    da/ed    in    a    lar-e    collection.      Slu-    help-    th<- 
\uiin-    peuple    tu    make    Use   ,,\    the    lal  mi  at  •  *i  \    nielhud    in 
the   lilirary.  a-,   science    tearln-rs   lead    them   !••   n-e   it    in    plu 
and    ehemisir\         Slie    tnnls    that    children    i|iiite    ijtiirk! 
tin-     -pirn     uf     investigation,     ihe     spirit     ut     the     -eeker     aft«  i 
truth,  and  thus  I.e.  ,,m,-  student-   in  the  In  -i    s<  HSC  of  the  \\urd 

Fo  help  the  I'hildieu  in  make  use  "i  referenc*   li.."ks  she 
••alN  atieiitiuii  t.i  sui  h  help-  aa  lahle-  . .f  contents,  page  headi 

indexes,     and     liiMi"i:ra|'liies.       Sh>  tli<  m     an     uppi  iilnnit\ 

t i  nli    encyclopa  !"1    di.  ii..n.iries   of   varying    •  h.n 

.!•   I'!          She    i-||.  .  .Ill  ag(         tin-Ill    tu    -  tlld\     hv    ti  ip! 

Su   t.ir  \M-  liaxe   -pul.!  n   uf  I ks  mi   their  aiti-Hi  .  lid  i 

r .il  i  ult ure  side;  tin-  side  \\  lii.  li.  lur  tin    younger  i  liildn-u 

.it      le.ist,     mii-t  i.  mam     the     ni"s|      impm  t.nit          I'u1 

lln-re  i  aii-llni  -ide,  di-tiin  t  still  ir-'in  Imth  th  .  -un" 
side  ;nid  ft, ,111  tin  -.ieiititie  side,  \\ilh  \\liii  h  the  /i  ah. u- 
lilii.in.iii  inn  t  .M  .plaint  1"  vuiild  she  du  h,r  best  ••• 

'  -I"  •  i.ill  v    u  ilh    i  hil.li  en    u  In  •    In 

lilein         MM-    i,    |lu     puielv     iitdiix     side        Tin  i 

uu   i.iiiiu-    MI    life,    fr-iin    Kri.  k  laying    !••    architecture,    n..m 

shut-  makini-     t,,     i.u!i..ad   Imildn.  •       '    •        u..t     h.i\e     the 

ItS    of   lal  •  pern  111  i     and    u|i    i  i  \  .in.  .n    in    i  •  .-.u  d    • 
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set  forth  in  periodicals  and  books.  These  periodicals  and 
books  are  more  or  less  accessible  in  every  public  library. 
The  majority  of  boys,  about  ninety-five  out  of  one  hundred 
who  attend  our  schools,  are  on  their  way  to  some  manual, 
semi-manual,  or  clerical  calling.  They  will  be  able  to  equip 
themselves  better  for  their  calling,  whatever  it  may  be,  if 
they  make  themselves  familiar  with  its  literature.  The 
humblest  workman  in  the  humblest  occupation  can  adapt 
himself  better  to  his  work,  and  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
advancing  in  it,  if  he  reads  up  to  it.  This  is  an  aspect  of 
printed  things  which  is  rarely  touched  upon  in  the  schools. 
The  sympathetic  librarian,  as  she  sees  boys  grow  to  young 
manhood  under  her  eyes,  will  watch  their  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions where  she  can;  will  note  the  occupations  they  are 
likely  to  enter,  and  direct  them  to  the  utility-literature  of 
those  occupations. 

The  librarian  makes  a  collection  of  pictures,  saving 
therefor  old  periodicals  that  are  well  illustrated,  and  mak- 
ing requests  for  old  numbers  and  back  volumes  that  are 
past  other  usefulness,  to  be  used  for  their  illustrations.  She 
gets  together  and  mounts  on  cardboard  collections  of  designs, 
of  pictures  illustrating  the  work  of  different  artists,  of 
pictures  to  be  used  in  geography  and  history  and  science 
study.  These  she  arranges  in  groups,  hangs  on  her  bulletin 
board,  and  lends  to  teachers  one  at  a  time  or  many  at  a 
time. 


'I' Ml-.  SCH<  '<  >L   \\l)  THE  1. 1  UK  VRY     THE  V  \I.TK 
«  >l-   LITERATURE  IX   EARLY   EDUCATK  »N 

In  tlu-  address  (|uot.-d  In-low-  are  a  numher  «.f  reports 

made    hv    teaehiTs    in    answer   to   spcvilir    c|iu-«>ti<  .n->    \\illi 

id    In   JHitli    ^viu-ral    and    supplemental^     reading,    its 

el'lVrt  on  tin-  pupil's  studies,  an.l  tin-  aid  -i\ni  l.\    reading 

1"     '  '<""1  discipline.     The   writer,   Mr.  (  Yunden.   was  one 

"i   thr  iir-t   to  iniri.dii, T  arii\r  co-operation    \\ith   rit\ 

•"'I '-    'HIM   a    lar-r    lil.rarv    and    was    always   MIH-   ,>\    its 

m»-t    <  anii-st   ad\ •<  >rat(.-s. 

Frederick    M«i|-^an    '  'nuidt.-n    was   horn   in   <  ira\  rsciid, 
.  in    1M7  and   dird   in    St.    Louis,    Mo.,   in    1'Ml.      II. 
\\as    l.i-Mii-lit     to    lliis    --oiintrv     in    int'aiic\,    -radualrd    at 

\\  :i-liin^ton    I  niversity,   St.   Louis,   in    lsi.s.   .,nd   after 

I- '•"  liin-    in    tin-   pnhlir    scl 1      ol    llial    citj    and    lioldin- 

a  |>rnffss,,isiiip  in  i,,-,    \]m;,   .\|;itrrj  became  in   1*77  li- 

I'l-.iri. in    of    III.-    St.    l.onis    I'liMir    S.-liool    l.il.rar\.    tlu-n    a 
Inscription    in-lilnliMn   pf   a   do/en    years'    -landnii;        III- 
lloit-    mad.'   it    In.-  to  the   pnhli.-   and   t  ran- t'Mrnird    it    in 
'•    into    tin-   Si.    I  .onis    1'nhli,     I  .ilii  iip|H,rtrd    and 

roe  rated  under  hhnal  state  K-L:I  ilation,     1 1<-  was  •  \\- 

th>-   earliest    inrinh.  r-   of    the     \ni.  i  i.  .in    I   ihi.u 
lion  and   SCI  \cd  as   it-   |'i  i-sjd.-nt    in    1 N' "  ' 

I      ll.l\|-     >..|]lr     l|l-s|t;ill<-\      Ml     plrxrlihiu:     l.i     .i       •.llllcllll    •      Ml.nlr 
"I1      '     '      I  i      tin  '-!>      i. II      tile      \.llllr      ,,|      llti'l.l 

tin-    in   .  .In.  .in. .11   .ni.l   tin-   I.,  m  !ii      i,,   ),,-   derived    n..in   tin- 
pei .iti. .11  ol  •!  .ui.l  hi. i. u  \      I   feel  tli.u   I  m.i\   I. 

y:il  .1.  .1     |.y     -.  'Mir     u  ll  li     ill.      .Hiiu-r.l    .  ,  .11   ; 
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Indian  or  Chinese  audience  would  bestow  on  a  speaker  who 
should  come  forward  with  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove 
the  value  of  rice  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  was  not  so,  how- 
ever, twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  began  to  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject. Most  teachers  then  regarded  story-books — any  books 
but  text-books — as  a  distraction — a  hindrance  to  class  prog- 
ress and  an  interference  with  school  discipline.  I  fear  there 
are  some  who  still  hold  the  same  view;  but  the  number,  I 
am  glad  to  believe,  is  not  large,  and  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
I  know  In»w  hard  pressed  teachers  are  to  keep  their  classes 
up  with  the  schedule;  and  if  they  decline  the  co-operation 
ot  the  library,  it  is  because  they  look  upon  this  as  another 
weight  added  to  their  overburdened  shoulders.  But  this  is 
like  the  mechanic  who  works  away  with  blunt  tools  because 
he  hasn't  time  to  sharpen  them. 

At  the  present  day,  to  say  that  the  library  can  be  made 
helpful  to  the  school  is  to  state  what  seems  to  us  an  axiom. 
But  "axiomatic"  is,  after  all,  a  relative  term.  What  is  axio- 
matic to  one  person  may  not  be  to  another  of  different  ex- 
perience. I  remember  that  it  once  took  me  several  weeks 
to  impart  to  a  student  in  geometry  a  comprehension  of  and 
a  realizing  belief  in  the  axiom,  "Two  things  that  are  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other."  Now,  my  ex- 
perience as  pupil  and  teacher  long  ago  made  the  value— 
the  necessity — of  literature  in  early  education  a  self-evident 
proposition.  Long  before  I  read  the  statement  in  Sully's 
Psychology,  I  knew  "that  the  habitual  narration  of  stories, 
description  of  places,  and  so  on,  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  rudimentary  stages  of  education.  The  child  that  has 
been  well  drilled  at  home  in  following  stories  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  be  the  better  learner  at  school.  The 
early  nurture  of  the  imagination  by  means  of  good,  whole- 
some food  has  much  to  do  with  determining  the  degree  of 
imaginative  power,  and,  through  this,  of  the  range  of  intellect- 
ual activity  ultimately  reached." 

In  his  last  novel,  That  Fortune,  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
criticises  an  exclusively  text-book  training  in  a  dialogue  be- 
tween two  young  men  in  college.  One  had  come  up  thru 
all  the  regular  grades  and  had  entered  college  from  a  first- 
class  fitting  school;  the  other,  thruout  an  unsystematic  course 
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i>f  instruction,  li.nl  ciijoyrd  tin-  run  M|'  a  ^»»i\  lilirary.  The 
\arn-ly  and  extent  of  tin-  hitter's  inl""rin;it  i<>n  is  a  -ul.j<  ct  ol 
con-tant  adniiiatiMii  to  his  lu-tter-scl  .....  1,  d  classmate.  wlic. 
doses  the  particular  c.iiu  cr-ati..!!  referred  IM  by  exclaiming 
in  a  (Miie  ,,t  sc.xation:  "Well,  1  mi^ht  lia\c  kiiM\vn  something 
tOO  if  I  had  ii"t  lii-cn  kept  at  scliM.,1  all  my  life." 

\'  5,   \s  e   lia\e   changed,   MM!   ,///  that,   but   much   <>f   it.      l-'-r 
a    new   agency   ha-,    ssilhin    a    sers    few   years,    extended    it-    in 
tlurin  e    all    M\-«T    the    land.      'I'he    agency    I    refer    IM    is    the    CO 
"peratiMii    M|'    the    public    -cl  .....  1    and    the    public    library.       I 
believe    that    a    inaJMrily    M|'    teachers    u«»\v    reali/e    \\liat    foils 
years    ago    \\a-    und<  r-!",,d    Mid\     by    the    HIM-,!    ad\an.'ei|      that 
tin-   fiee  and  JMVMU-,  ae|i\ity  M|"  the  child   \\hich   i-  called  forth 
l>\     literalure    lightens    the    ta-k    of    the    (earlier    and    i-    M|"    in 
calculaldc    lienelit    IM    the    pupil.      TM    such    a    teacher    M|'    fdrty 
I     MUC    the    liMiiMf    of    -tandiiiL;    belore    ihi-~    di-iin 
^in-lied    audience.      '!'•.    -u>  h    a    teacher    ..f    m..re    than    thr<-e 
liundrnl    years    ago    'Jueeii     I'.li/alieth    M\ved    her    M-liMlar-dnp 
and   her   ln\<-   MI    harniii'j       Roger     Vscham    agreed    with   his 
friend    \\Mttnii    that    "-clnml    should    ),,.    a    plac,     of    |,la\     and 
lire,  and   imi   oi    fear  and   I  .....  dage."      I    kno\\    -uch   ^,  h..,i], 
I  od  a  \          I  In  ir    pupil-    do   HM|    ni.il.e    an\    h  -      i  li  d  liable    -hnuilii.! 
Ill     -'   lledllle    Uol'k     bei  all-e     I  1  1  1    \     CHJOJ      llleir    IliMir-    111     si  1  .....  1 

use  ihe\  ai  iiiii-s  go,  b\   ih.-  teacher's  m\  iiatinn.  to  \isit 

land,    .Hid    are    allowed    to    \\.ind.i    at    uill    in    the    ll"Uet> 
IK  Id  -    "I    111'  r.il  in  .- 

ll    i-  i  ally   in    i  •MIIU,  .ind    I    don'i    gee   an\b".|\    -b.-p 

dill     I     .Mil  do|,|     lli,-    plan    "I     the    pleachef    \\l|o. 

a  Ion.-    .d'Miit    "in  li  tli  Is."    p'  •  '    .1    mi  n  i  be  i    ,.|    In 

t  ion   i|in.  i  '  s      lumbering   m   i  In  n    pews      (  I  .>   P.I 

from  Scripture  containing  .1  i.p.  inion  oi  the  \\..id  "fire,"  he 

-hoiil.d    .'ill    thai    V  -    I'Midls     lb.  it    .ill    tin     -l.-.p.i-    a  \\ 

.Hid    .  .n.     ,  ,r    tWO    -t.ii  I-  d    to,     1  1|,-    d.  ..  it         I    am 

si  mi'  trim  ni    i  rial  im.'.    t,  .    i  |i<     p.  .ss  , 

lit.  i.ilm.     !..    ,  \paiid    tin-    mind    and    I"   deselup    mental    mn 

I     I  .  i.  ,1.     n     |  i  ,  ,m     |  h<-     lip  -    i,|     a    pi  '  ,|nmi  nt     i  dil,    i  ,  lie, 

\sliMin   mans    ol    \  mi   kno\v    p.  i  -,,n.il  I  \  .   an.  I   pi,.bal,|\    n, 

kllou     b\     1.  plll.illoii         >p,  al    In    •    "|    |li,      lelallSi-    S.lllle    o|    b1 

and   arithmetic,    \'<    ll  noil    «\    the     \mmcan    -.bo,.l    ,,n 

•   III)      SS  III.  ll,      S  "||      lemelllb,   •  .      Pri 
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we  waste  so  much  time),  my  friend  gave  his  views  in  about 
the  following  words:  He  said  he  would  take  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
of  average  intellect,  whose  mind  had  been  developed  from 
earliest  childhood  by  reading  the  best  books,  but  who  had 
never  opened  an  arithmetic  or  had  an  hour's  set  instruction 
—who,  in  short,  knew  nothing  of  numbers  except  what  he 
would  inevitably  pick  up — he  "would  take  such  a  boy  and 
would  guarantee  to  teach  him  in  six  weeks  all  the  arithmetic 
he  need  ever  know,  and  as  much  as  he  would  learn  in  six 
years  of  school  instruction." 

If  you  think  this  too  strong,  remember  that  the  words 
are  not  those  of  a  librarian,  but  of  a  teacher.  If  you  all  admit 
that  it  is  largely  true,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  say  more. 
But  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  there  still  are  teachers 
who  stick  to  the  "three  R's"  and  the  schedule  with  the  same 
unswerving  loyalty  that  the  Honorable  Bardwell  Slote 
showed  for  "the  old  flag  and  an  appropriation."  To  these, 
and  to  others  who  are  half  persuaded,  I  direct  my  argument, 
hoping  that,  thru  publication,  my  remarks  may  reach  a  larger 
audience  and  one  more  in  need  of  enlightment  than  are 
teachers  who  show  by  their  attendance  at  this  convention 
that  they  are  among  the  progressive  forces  of  education. 

As  "an  ounce  of  Vinland  is  better  than  a  pound  of 
cosmography,"  let  me  tell,  briefly,  what  has  been  done  in  St. 
Louis  in  this  line  of  work,  premising,  first,  that  we  have  had 
a  free  library  only  the  last  seven  years,  and  that  we  have  been 
greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  so  that  our  plans  were 
hardly  in  fair  operation  till  this  last  season. 

We  have  now  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  sets  of  books 
for  circulation  in  the  schools.  Each  set  consists  of  thirty 
copies  of  a  book  carefully  chosen  for  a  certain  grade.  It  is 
better  to  send  thirty  copies  of  the  same  book  than  thirty 
different  books,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  it  enables 
the  teacher  to  have  class  exercises;  second,  because  the  in- 
terest of  each  pupil  is  greatly  intensified  when  all  his  class- 
mates are  reading  the  same  book.  It  gives  them  all  a  com- 
mon subject  of  conversation,  an  edifying  topic  to  supplant 
the  vulgarities  of  boys  and  the  inanities  of  girls.  And  this 
is  one  of  the  incidental  benefits  of  literature  in  the  school, 
which  is  of  no  small  importance. 
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Tin--,  sets  "f  thirty  are  >ent  t.i  -.lin..!-,  ..n  request 
their  rrspi'rtivi-  principal-.  t<>  IK-  kept  tss.i  week-.  with  pris  i- 
oi  renewal  t'>r  t\\.-  sseek-  mure.  At  lir-t  we  -ent  the 
boxes  "ii  a  regular  mimd  thru  tlu-  >rl  .....  1-.  l>ut  ehanued  the 
plan  wlu-n  \\  r  I'miml  tliat  in  some  schools  the  l>"<.k-  were 
never  unpacked.  Thr  lii  inks  may  lie  n-cd  in  any  way  thr 

;HT  prcter-  —  either  in  sfh.H>l  <>r  at  lioinr.     \\  e  heyaii  with 
tlu-    y<iuii-i--.t    childrrn.    -upplyin-    t<>    the    lir-t    .^radi-    Cdldt 

/),ni/,-.v,    illustrated    Mutlh-r    C  I.ittl,-    I\',-<1 

ll<>«il.  J^ick   and   t/tc    />V<;n   .S  /.///,-,    ete.      'I'lu-se    were    i"1 
I..  \\eil   l.\    Si-ndder'-   l-iil'lcs  inn!  /•'<•//>•   .S/nMr.v,    1  1  idi^alha   /'iiin,-r. 
M'-Mnrr\'>    (  lassie    \/i'/-/t-.v,    and    .similar    honk-.    .n"iu«    gradu- 
ally   npuard    tliru    the^e    >la.i;e-:    lir-t,    nui  -i  i  s     rhyme    and    pir 
ture-li'M,k     (whirl)     onild     lie.    and     liy    at     lea^t     mie     priu<-ipal 

.   used   in   the   kindergarten);    second,   the    fairs    tale;    third. 
the    null);    fdiirth,    the    niedia-\al    le-end;    and    -  .....  i    to    i 
rapln.     history,     and     drama,     i-ulmiiiai  m-      in     Sliake>pe.n<  '- 
pla\>  f.«r  the  eighth  ^rade.   with   >trikm^   l.n  1.141  aphi>  al   and   hi  — 
l"ii'al    episodes    ami    uatin'e    -Indie-    and    -turie-    insert!  d    all 

ali'Mv.     the     line     \\llere     the\     \\ere     likely     t"    lie    nilder-l""d     and 

enjoyed.      I    \\i>h    i«   emph.i  joyed        'That    -h-.uld   \»- 

l.i'pi    in    \ie\\    a-    the    iminediale   object    "I    tin-    re.idniL;        I   et    it 

.•imrril.    ami    the    ultimate    end    i-    made    mure    dillnult,    if 

licit     mip'i"ilile.     "I     attainment.         Ilieie     ua-     a     very     natuial 

•'II      till-     pall      '•!      lii.Ui>      ii|      iilll      |e.|,  liei^      |..|      "enl- 

lat.-i.il"    reading,    ih.ii    is,    reading    ihat    has   a    dire,  t    IM.HIHL: 

.'II      -illi'.d      -tlldle-,.        'I   Ili-re      \\.i~      .1      dl  -pi  i  'pi  U  t  I.  ill.Ue      ..ill      In! 

sii.-li  .1-    i    oe's     l/.'</,'Mi    /  in,'/-,-    and    (   .npiiil.i'-       l\i,i 

In   in.  i  i    tin,   i  .ill    lulls    ssmild.    I    fear,   .  ut    "lit    mans    !•.•..  I. 

sheer  delight     -ui-h  )..  \sdl  in.iil..ii.    .1  love  "t  tin 

l  e.idmy    ,ind    Ii  ad    I.  .    til.     gal  hi  nl.  'l  ma 

linn    than    ian    p"--ild\     In-    ..litaim-d    diirnii'.    tin      i  ,  \\     ycai 

rammar-sch  urst       Don't  try  I  ten  to  palm   •  -if 

semi   di-^ni-ed     text    books     nil     the     rinldreii         li-in'i     iru-hirii 
h     \s  it  Ii     a     li.n  e     In  ••  '1        I   ilifars      !••  ii 

.1-      p..>-llde.      In-     dt  .1      ||.  .Ill      I. 

tin  m    In     aS    inl  m.  iv    lie.    lull    tins     -h.'iild    -land 

maids      f.  T     pi  ami     ii  On          I  In  that      I 

I.  iimd     I.  •  •  i  ml     lh..  •  'lent 
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series,  the  Heart  of  Oak  books — the  latter  presumably  be- 
cause they  lack  illustrations.  The  favorites  during  the  past 
years  were  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper;  Hans  Brinkcr;  Stories 
from  Homer  and  I'iryil;  Old  Greek  Stories;  Old  Stories  of  the 
East;  Adventures  of  a  Broivnic;  Little  Lame  Prince;  The  Lang 
Fairy  Books;  In  Klythland;  Stories  of  the  Red  Children;  Scud- 
der's  Book  of  Legends;  Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen ;  and  Swiss  Family 
Robinson.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  work  thus  far  has  been  done 
in  the  lowest  grades. 

Of  our  grammar  schools  thirty-three  made  constant  use 
of  these  sets,  twenty  used  them  occasionally,  and  thirty-three 
made  no  use  of  them.  Most  of  these  last  are  outlying 
schools,  to  which  the  library  was  unable  to  send  the  travel- 
ing sets,  while  some  reported  that  they  had  a  sufficient 
supply  in  the  books  furnished  by  the  board  of  education. 
Fourteen  schools — among  those  mentioned  above  as  too 
far  distant  to  be  supplied  with  the  traveling  boxes — were 
made  depositories,  or  branch  libraries,  with  as  many  as  fifty 
volumes  to  each  room.  Six  night  schools,  also,  were  supplied 
with  sets  of  books.  Thru  these  agencies  a  total  of  119,708 
volumes  was  issued  during  the  school  year — nearly  double 
the  number  of  the  previous  year.  If  the  library  can  provide 
the  books,  I  believe  the  issue  will  show  an  equal  ratio  of  in- 
crease next  year. 

"Well,"  the  skeptic  may  say,  "what  of  it?  Suppose  the 
children  did  read  so  many  story-books?  What  does  it  sig- 
nify?" 

I  have  already  quoted  Sully  as  to  the  value  of  this  read- 
ing. Let  me  give  a  few  extracts  from  reports  made  by  our 
teachers.  These  reports  contain  answers  to  three  specific 
questions: 

1.  What   value    do   you   attach    to   literature    and    supple- 
mentary reading  in   connection   with   the   school   curriculum? 

2.  What  effect  has  the  general  reading  done  by  the  pupils 
of  your  school   had   on   their  progress   in   their   studies? 

3.  Do  you  find  the  books  supplied  by  the  library  an  aid 
to    discipline? 

A  few  replies  must  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  tenor 
of  all. 

I. 
I.  The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  literature  should  be, 
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it   seems  to  me.  <>tic   of  tlic  chief  aims   of   tin-    ^,  |,,,,,]   etirricu- 
luiii.     The  development   <>f  a  higher  morality  ami  a  truer  cul- 
ture ami   refinement — which,   after  all.   is   tin-    dual   aim   c.f   cd 
libation — can   best,  an<l  perhaps  only,  In    a>  > ••  'iiiplished   by  the 

•  in  .  .uniKement   of   a   closer   and    closer   acquaintance    \\itli    our 
best    literature       1    attach    to    well-directed    ueiiei.il    i-adm^   as 
hiKh   a   value  as   to  any  subject    taught    in    tlie    schools 

-'  It-  effect  upon  the  progress  ni"  tin-  ilnldreii  In-  been 
daily  more  apparent.  It  has  given  information  whii  h  lias 
been  helpful  in  all  of  the  studies.  especialK  geographj  and 
history;  and  the  lankfuakrc  of  the  children  l"ia-  been  greatly 
impn  >\  eil 

.V    1     i  onsjdi-r    supplementary    reading    as    uo.nl    in    itseli. 
and.    therefure.    cannot    regard    with    fa\<T    the    COHSCJOUS    u  -e 
ot    it    a-    a    means    fur    maintaining    discipline.       Neverthel 
like   any   itil)iect    which   thoroly   mtere-ts   ihe   children,   it 
them   mtii   vo'imtary  ai>pliration,  and   so  assist,   m   eiiltu 
that    spirit   which,   in   the   end.  eliminates  the   problem   of 
pline 

II 

1.  The  literature  furnished  b\-  the  public  hbrarv   \\.\-  IM-CII 

•  >f  inraleulable  value       It   lias  supplied  us  with   ihe  iargei    |>art 
o|    our    material    f«-r    oral    reading.       It    b.i-    b.  .  n    the    ba-i      oi 
most    c.f    ,,ur    oral    Ian.  .-.  ork.      It    li.i-    been    both    the    in- 
spiration   and    the    IM-I,    foi     IT1OS1    of    ,,ur    composition    work 

'Ihe    I ks    taken    into    the    hom,-s    from    the    sch.M,]    h.i\,     '; 

helpful   to  the  entire  community. 

2,  Muih    of  our   reading    ha-   been   ver,    helpful   to  the   Ian 

ipb\ .   and    his|. 

.1  It  i-  a  \ir\  .!.  ,i  ,ud  in  discipline,  both  dire.th  and 
indirectly.  I  m|ir<  •<  t'v.  thru  effect  up..u  (haractei  Ihtc.tly, 
b\  ^l\ln^;  piijul-.  si.mi-thin^  they  |..\c  to  ,|.. 

Ill 
I     '  >f   imiiien  •••    \abi'     to   all    our   pupils,    but    CSpeciall)    to 

the  po..r  •  inid  ih.it  can  .-iitin-i  school  but  a  very  ti  u    \ 

\ss|,|,  their  progress  m  their  studie>.  auak'U  and 
deepens  thrir  int.T'st  in  the  subject,  adil  !••  thought  and  in- 
forma  IP  in.  and  eha  •  ry  studii  ~  into  tin  eX(  hange  "i  id 

the  answering   of  aroused   Miriositv,  and   d-  !••  r 

m.iiienl  ly   m    the    MH  m.  .t  \ 

.{      Tin-     bOOk9    -iippli.  d    bv    the    b:         Ill    aid    I"    d 

piim      Thev  change  ''"    curreni  o\  pupil.'  thoughts,  and  put 

tin-in     i"  -ml     happier     -tale     ol      mind       nim  C     •  »ii'! 

to      tud\    and    improvi-nn-nt 

l\ 

I  Th.  lit.-ratii'i  Mirni  In-d  b\  (!••  Kbraf]  I'  i  put  i  life 
int.  •  th«  r.  ad  in..-  lh.it  M  didn't  b  It 

ni. id--    reading    the    principal      tudy    in    the    COUI 
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2.  It   has  been   of  great   advantage   to  pupils,   has   made 
them    enjoy   the    exercises,   has    increased   their    fluency,    has 
brought   them    to   know   books    and    to    want   to    find   out   about 
others. 

3.  Yes,  an  aid  to  discipline,  decidedly.     Pupils  are  inter- 
ested  in   the   exercise;    consequently   they   are   attentive    and 
orderly. 

V. 

1.  Great  value. 

2.  Broadens  the  pupil  and  gives  him  greater  interest  in 
his  regular  work. 

3.  Anything  that  awakens  a  child's  interest  aids  in  disci- 
plining him.     When  the  child  becomes  sufficiently  awakened 
to    realize    his    own    interest,   the    necessity    for    discipline    is 
largely  removed.     This  supplementary  readinar  has  had  that 
effect.     I  consider  it  a  great  aid. 

VI. 

I  consider  the  literature  in  the  supplementary  readers  of 
great  value  in  obtaining  fluency,  a  working  command  of  good 
language,  and  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  not  supplied  by 
any  subject  in  the  course  of  study. 

It  is  very  helpful  in  discipline — lessening,  indeed,  the  need 
for  discipline. 

VII. 

Here  is  a  brief  extract  from  another  letter: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  helpfulness  of  the  public 
library  reading  sets  in  the  school.  It  is  the  universal  experi- 
ence with  us  that  pupils  who  do  most  and  best  supplemen- 
tary reading  succeed  best  in  all  of  their  work.  Most  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  children  in  the  study  of  arith- 
metic and  geography,  for  instance,  is  due  to  their  inability 
to  read  the  subject-matter  correctly.  This  defect  is  largely 
removed  by  the  aid  of  supplementary  reading. 

VIII. 

I  prize  very  highly  the  supplementary  reading  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  curriculum. 

The  general  reading  has  caused  their  minds  to  grow  and 
broaden  and  deepen,  enabling  them  to  comprehend  more 
readily  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  printed  page. 

IX. 

A  principal  of  many  years'   experience  writes: 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  conferred  on  children  is 
providing  them  with  abundance  of  judiciously  selected  sup- 
plementary reading.  The  enlargement  of  the  horizon  around 
the  child,  the  increasing  of  his  vocabulary,  the  encourage- 
ment to  go  to  the  fountain-head  and  there  drink  more  deeply 
at  the  great  source  of  supply— the  public  library— all  follow 
in  natural  order. 
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so  we  know  that  from  pure  interest  our  pupils  do  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  reading,  from  which  they  get  facility  in 
reading,  a  vast  store  of  useful  information,  broad  views,  in- 
dependent notions,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  material 
which,  molded  in  the  master-mind,  gives  beauty,  grace,  vigor, 
and  endurance  to  the  best  literature. 

The  second  form  of  reading  in  the  school  relates  to  the 
use  of  miscellaneous  books  independent  of  the  school  work. 
In  this  connection  reading  is  encouraged,  but  no  supervision 
of  it  is  assumed. 

About  six  hundred  pupils  in  the  school  have  tickets  in  the 
public  library.  They  appear  to  be  in  constant  use. 

In  1898-99  we  collected  reports  of  "outside  readings."  In 
eight  months  seven  hundred  pupils  reported  something  over 
ten  thousand  books  read.  They  were  mostly  what  I  should 
call  for  myself  "good  books."  .  .  .  The  most  pernicious 
books  come  into  the  hands  of  children  thru  the  suggestion 
of  well-meaning  people  who  are  ignorant  or  thoughtless  of 
their  influence — such  books  as  set  up  false  ideals,  inflame 
feeling,  discolor  fancy,  and  distort  judgment;  the  kind  of 
books  that  used  to  abound  in  Sunday-school  libraries.  The 
real  value  of  this  work  cannot  be  told.  The  influence  is  main- 
ly realized  in  conduct  and  character. 

Our  friends  are  sometimes  disturbed  over  the  freedom 
in  our  work;  but  it  is  observed  that  the  freedom  allowed 
naturally  secures  a  basis  of  interest  which  tends  to  make  the 
reading  thoughtful ;  that  those  who  read  most  widely  accom- 
plish most  in  other  forms  of  school  work;  that  the  effect  upon 
conduct  is  most  salutary,  showing  in  no  case  a  bad  result 
from  the  reading  habit;  that  the  ordinary  nature-study  books 
do  not  appeal  to  children  strongly  enough  to  secure  voluntary 
reading  as  wholes;  that  the  "classics"  tend  to  supplant  every- 
thing sensational  or  weak;  that  natural  children  make  as  few 
errors  in  selecting  for  themselves  as  their  elders  make  in 
selecting  for  them;  that  the  ''bad"  books  generally  appear 
but  once;  that  a  book  is  on  the  whole  good  or  bad  as  de- 
termined by  the  attitude  of  the  mind  toward  it. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  literature 
was  tried  in  the  St.  Louis  High  School  the  past  season.  A 
full  account  of  methods  and  results  will  be  given  before  the 
Library  Department  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Buck,  who  had  charge  of 
the  work.  I  will  merely  say  that  the  public  library  supplied 
to  the  high  school  about  five  hundred  volumes,  in  multiple 
copies,  of  the  best  American  and  English  authors  of  the 
century,  seven  hundred  cards  were  issued  to  the  pupils,  and 
more  than  twelve  thousand  volumes  were  drawn  by  them. 
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The  M-.-,r  atu-r  the  issue  of  the  X.  E.    \.  report  men- 
tioned  ,,n  page  18,  the  librarian  of  the   Buffalo 
,  ibrary  published  a  description  of  the  methods  then  - 
ln  his  institution  toco-operate  effective!)    with  the 
schools     These  methods  had  even  at  this  time  attracte, 
wide  attention  and  the)  have  since  served  as  mo< 
other  libraries  and  other  scl  .....  1  boards. 

U,.,,,,    i  [yingston  Elmendorf  was  born  m  Br« 
X    Y     in  1S5J  un.l  educated  at  UK-  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  thai  city.     He  entered  librar)   work  as  an  assistant 
thc  Gardner  Sage  Library  al  NVu  Brunswick 
librarian   of  the   St.  Joseph,    Mo.,   Public   Librar) 
1891  to  1896  an.l  took  charge  of  the  Buffalo  1 
bran  on  its  formation  I.N   the  reorganization  o\  the  ol 
Buffalo  Library  in  1897.    This  post  he  held  al  the 
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I,  will  not  be  di  that  a  hildren  are  bi 

ther  in  the  publi< 

other  place  or  manner,  and  under  th. 
tions   ...   receive  instruction,  in   . 
,,u.  1,1  hould  .....   fail  ...  • 
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tunity  to  bring  its  influence  to  bear.  It  follows  then  that 
the  relations  between  the  school  and  the  library  should  be  as 
intimate,  and  their  co-operation  as  perfect,  as  possible. 

The  free  public  library  is  comparatively  a  new  factor  in 
education.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  public 
school  library,  and  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. This  system  of  control  has  not  always  proved  a  happy 
one  for  the  library,  because  the  education  of  children  is  not 
the  only  function  of  the  public  library,  and  when  the  entire 
aim  of  two  institutions  is  not  identical,  co-operation  is  better 
than  unification.  In  many  more  cases  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  control  of  the 
library,  either  ex  officio,  or  by  election.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  but  the  connection  should  be  made  still  closer  by  appoint- 
ing the  librarian  a  member  of  the  school  board.  Each  in- 
stitution would  then  have  representation  in  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  the  other,  and  each  would  be  represented  by  its  ex- 
ecutive officer.  Executive  representation  would  be  the  very 
best,  because  the  questions  which  arise  upon  which  practical 
advice  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fellow  institution  would 
be  valuable,  would  naturally  be  those  of  method  and  detail, 
rather  than  of  general  policy. 

The  advance  toward  co-operation  must  naturally  come 
from  the  library  as  the  younger,  but  more  particularly  as  the 
less  understood  institution.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  unless 
the  librarian  has  the  co-operation  of  the  superintendent  of 
education,  principals,  and  teachers,  his  efforts  will  be  useless, 
and  worse  than  useless — wasted.  To  secure  this  necessary  co- 
operation, the  librarian  must  have  something  definite  to  offer. 
He  cannot  induce  teachers  to  adopt  his  plans  because  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  library,  and  a  method  of  in- 
creasing its  circulation.  He  will,  indeed,  need  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  objection  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  that  his 
plans  for  co-operation  are  but  a  plausible  scheme  for  making 
them  do  his  work.  Again,  it  is  not  wise,  and  certainly  not 
necessary,  to  offer  a  new  set  of  school  readers  or  text-books, 
even  under  the  attractive  name  of  supplementary  reading. 
Such  books  should  be  a  part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum, 
and  should  be  provided  in  the  same  way  as  other  text-books, 
by  the  school  authorities  or  private  purchase.  All  required 
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reading    i-    •  —  i-nii.tlly    a    part    »i    tin-    -.h.>"l    eurrii'iilum,    ami 
-h'.nld    lie    delinitel\     r.m-iden-d     in     makm-     up     uiadr    wurk 
\  .  i  •.     .  i  plain    it     i-    tliat    tin     t.a.-licr    -dmuM    u,,|    he    pi.mn-id 
thr.'ii'.'h     tlic    lihrar\     a    ne\\     system     "I     nu.ir.l~    ami    punish 
incuts.       \\hilc    the   \\i-c    teacher    u  ill    -eek    I"    nviilale    the    pu- 
pil'-   reading,    ami    \\hilc    she    may    e\cn    think    it   neci 
i  ut   down   tlir   amount    111  eertain   .  -he   \\ill    n.i  m..ie   think 

i.l'  depruiiiL1  the  ehild  ,,f  hi-  lihrary  ]>»»k  ..n  a. •'•mint  "t  a 
lirea.  h  m'  ili-ciplim-  llian  "l"  tal.in-  away  hi-  texl  books  fur 
the  san  >n. 

What,  then,   ha-  the   lihrary   ti>   nH'cr   tn   the   -e|i,,,,|   \,,   en 
li-t    the    interest    "I    the    te.i.-ln-r-.    t.i    make    them    ,v,n//    the    \\ 

lirary.  t' i  imlni-e  ihem  tn  nmlertake  the  work  necessarj  to  can 

t'nr  an. I   keep  tra.  I,   nf  the   li..nk-  and   pri.vide   the  \.-ry   few.  Imt 

MTV    necessary,    -tati-tir-    \\hi.h    the    lilirar\     mn-t    lia\e'-       It 

seem-    necessary    t"    .li'jr.---    lure    long    emiii-h    In    explain    the 

•  n  \\liy   the  !iliiar\    raiiunt   fure-.-n  the   lew    -tali-Mr-   \\hiih 

it   n-'inii e-.     It  i-   tin-  \er\    -imple  line  that  appropriations  Hi" 

III.  i  IH   \     are    i|e|iemle|lt     llpi'll    1 1  e  III  i  '  1 1  -  t  la  I .  I  e     re-llll-.    ami    delllllte 
'.l.lailleil    ffnill    t  ril-t\\  i  irtil\     rCl  -rd-    nf    ll-e    are    the    iilllv 
!i  -    '/.  IIP  h    .'.in    I,,-    -h,  ,wn 
^'Mll    '  an    -alel'  that    the   lil-r.nv    \\ill    add   !••    the 

attractiveness   ••!'   the   das     i-mm.      Every    te.n-luT    \\.mt-   lu-i 

pupil-    tii    ln\i-    tii    fume    t'i    -M-||IIII|.    and    I.,HM\\-    tint    it     i-    iii 

ph    happv,    infere-ied    i  hildreii.    than    impatient    nf 

The    lil.rary    will    add     inleie-t      It     \\ill    help    t" 

•      the    -.  1 1    1 1  u  iin    a     plaC(      ol     JO)     ami    happii 

COnd.     The    lihiary    u  ill     in.  He    I,,    inlere-t     in    ami     make 
limn-    easy    tin  ,  ,1    -tud\  It     \\  •!!    ill- 

plain    th.'     subject       taken    up 

'I  liii'il       It     \\ill     increase    the     mind    eapaiil\     ii|     the    pupil-, 
in.  i  •  iheir   alnlil  \     I.,   acquit 

/•'.•f/r.'/i      ll   will   e-lalili-h  a   in  u    nlat'. .11    ln-tweeii   pupil   an  1 
her,    a    m. .re    per-..iial    rel.iti"ii:    one    m    uhirli    the    .,ne    in 
i.immand     L-UI--    phiee    i..    (In-     ,.  .11  n-el  I.  .r    and     triend 

l-i/lh'    (iii'-d    t'  that    llii-v    have    t.i    de.il    \\i|h 

"hen       '  ,-n   III./VM-.    that    I'M  \    ha\e   I.,  hew   all    !••  a   line       l.i 

I. .1111    all     in     the     -aim-     imnild         Her  inelhiiiv;     tli.il     will 

r   iudiv  idnalit  \     \\ith. .ut    intii  \\ith    p'Ulun       ||(? 

the    .  ippi  •!  I  unit  \      |..r    the     rllild     Ol 
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above  the  level  insisted  upon  in  school,  and  to  receive  help, 
stimulus,  and  instruction  in  the  line  of  his  individual  taste. 
Mere  is  a  means  by  which  the  teacher  may  discover  a  taste  or 
capacity  in  the  child,  which,  wisely  fed,  may  illuminate  not 
only  his  school  life,  but  his  whole  existence. 

There  are  many  other  advantages  which  can  be  urged 
in  definite  cases  where  generalities  are  not  enough;  when 
you  are  not  attempting  to  establish  a  proposition  or  theory, 
but  seeking  to  awaken  individual  interest,  and  each  such  case 
will  call  for  specific  consideration  and  application. 

This  work  can  be  best  done  by  the  public  library,  because 
the  library  is  a  single-headed  institution,  and  because  the  li- 
brarian should  know  most  about  the  general  subject  of  chil- 
dren's books  and  children's  reading.  He  will  also  have  at 
hand  the  means  for  the  economical  purchase  of  books  and 
the  trained  force  to  prepare  them  for  use.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  money,  and  the  library  cannot  afford  to  send  books  t<> 
the  schools,  there  should  be  a  readjustment  of  appropriations 
This  is  not  usually  difficult  to  secure,  provided  you  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  both  school  and  library  authorities. 
Moreover,  this  poverty  objection  is  seldom  valid,  because  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  to  begin  on  a  large  scale.  A 
single  school  or  a  single  class-room  supplied  with  a  well- 
chosen  library  will  serve  as  a  start.  If  it  is  successful  tin- 
system  cannot  fail  to  grow,  and  if  it  is  demanded,  the  funds 
for  maintenance  will  be  forthcoming. 

When  the  preliminaries  are  arranged,  the  wise  librarian 
will  make  all  his  plans  and  arrangements  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. The  work  of  the  teacher  must  be  made  light  by  the 
very  simplest  of  records — e.  g.,  an  alphabetic  list  of  the  books 
with  space  for  the  name  of  the  pupil,  date  taken  and  date  re- 
turned, or  simpler  still,  a  slip  with  place  for  number,  author, 
title,  pupil's  name,  date  of  drawing,  and  date  of  return,  made 
up  into  pads.  The  pupil  can  fill  out  such  a  slip  himself,  and 
hang  it  on  a  hook  on  the  teacher's  desk.  These  can  be  taken 
off  as  the  books  are  returned,  and  saved  for  the  library  rec- 
ords. All  statistics  should  be  gathered  and  tabulated  by  the 
library,  and  not  be  required  of  the  teacher.  Not  only  should 
the  work  be  made  light  for  the  teacher,  but  the  responsibility 
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alS(      Rules  for  the  use  of  the  1 ks  should  be  of  the  teacher's 

making      Lei  it  be  understood  thai  the  bo 

r,   way  the  teacher  thinl  reading 

hool,  in  the  class,  by  the  teacher  or  taken  ho, 
able  care   should  be  taken  of  them,  but  no  more 

any  school  property;  ana  that  if  1 r  .lama 

is  no  monej   liability  for  tin-  teacher. 

Th(  ' k~    «n   best   be   made   in   cons 

tion   with   the   teacher    It   :  Me,   however, 

brary  mayhave  to  make  up  the  first  collection.  When  t 
sent  to  the  class-room,  it   should   be  made   plain  thati 

any   of   the    I ks    are   found   unsuitable,   thai    they   wi 

changed;  thai  the  library  has  many  m,,rc  1 ks  on  nir 

ubjects    and  thai  any   special   I ks  the  teacher  wants  - 

be  added:    [n   short,   the  teacl          should   be   made   to   know 
thal  the  library  means  to  work  with  them  according 
needs    and    has    no   ironclad    system    t,,   impose     M> 

! m    with   a    full    k. 'ledge   °f  the  course    o 

tad,   and   with    some   reference    thereto     with   refere 
,,„.  age  of  the  pupils  and  their  intelligen 

rea     i  I  children   From   a   , r   community 

foreign  parentage  will  .  limpler  b. 

equal    age    and    scho'  de    from    a    neighborh 1 

! k-,  nl.MMii'l  in  tin-  homes 

Fortunately,   as   the   number   of   ' ks    „    is  posi 

„,!   to  a  cl  '    ^al    can   be   used    -  mtage, 

ig  necessarily  very  limited,  the  disputed  question  o 

need  no1   trouble   us    It   is  nol   a   question  ol 
,,,,  immoral   books,   nor,  in  fact,   th« 

of   anything     I-    is    rather    the  I    the 

Durp.  ired     What    constitut<  '    ' k 

dren  I  '   '        '"' h  *e  libran    '  n  are 

ant   to  prefer   to  '       '  '.ticist" 

enmenl    some  of  the  definite  chai  which  - 

proper  to  consider  in  scho. 
rhe  book   should 

eluding  lettei  ondition  and  bindi 

v,,  •   should  be  in  c 1  English     This  includes 

onl 

tences    bul   «  '    ' 
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eliminate  entirely  history  in  words  of  one  syllable  and   most 
the  written-down   rehash   of   great  authors. 

Third:  The  matter  should   be  of  interest  to   children      It 
where     :°UCh  ^^  Previ°US   knowledge  or  experience   some- 

Fourth:  The  books  must  be  true.  Not  necessarily  fact 
:or  fancy  and  fable  may  be  as  true  as  the  figures  which  can- 
not he,  but  what  they  pretend  to  be.  Animals  may  talk  as 
in  the  "Jungle  book,"  but  in  a  book  on  nature  study,  'the 
caterpillar  should  not  meditate  on  its  next  metamorphosis, 
or  the  peach  tree  plan  for  the  distribution  of  its  pits 

Fifth:  Closely  connected  with  the  above  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  books  shall  be  true  to  life  and  morals  Not 
necessarily  teaching  patriotism,  respect  for  parents  teachers 
and  superiors,  truth  and  the  like,  but  rather  takin^  the  ex 
cellence  of  these  things  for  granted.  Seeking  for  the  best  in 
this  way  will  exclude  the  class  of  books  which  make  it  seem 
smart  to  he,  to  cheat,  and  to  get  ahead  of  those  in  au- 
thority, as  well  as  those  which  tell  of  the  good  little  prigs 
who  convert  whole  neighborhoods,  beginning  with  their 
fathers. 

Sixth:  In  fairy  tales,  horrors  for  the  sake  of  horror  should 
avoided,  more  particulary  fleshly  horrors,  like  the  story 
of  the  little  girl's  nose  that  grew  to  the  proportion  of  an 
elephant  s  trunk,  and  the  giant  who  provided  soup  meat  by 
knocking  his  head  against  a  stationary  meat  hook,  ghoul 
stones  and  the  like.  Stories  of  cruel  step-mothers  and  wicked 
uncles  are  surely  not  the  best  to  give  children  who  may  have 
step-mothers  or  uncles  for  guardians. 

Seventh:   In   poetry  for  children  the   search   for   the   best 
exclude     the    subjective     poetry    which     portrays     only 
the    sentiments    and    emotions    of    parents.    The    class-room 
library  should  contain  a  liberal   supply  of  poetry,  presenting 
vivid    pictures    and    sentences .  which    can    be    acted    out     A 
simple   trial  will   convince  you  how   strong  is   the   child's   in- 
stinctive love  of  rhythm,  and   how  much   children   appreciate 
the  very  best.  There  are  many  excellent  collections,  such  as 
'Verse   and   prose   for   beginners,"   Lucas's    "Poetry   for   chil- 
dren," and  Repplier's  "Book  of  famous  verse,"  which  may  be 
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considered  !>ctter  than  the  collected  work-  of  individual 
poet-  i  are  should  !><•  taken  that  the  compiler's  name  aii'l 
tin  puldisher's  imprint  yivc  guarantee  for  the  purity  "|"  the 

The-e  arc   only  a  few  of   tin-    tests    that   may   In-   applied    in 

this  search  I'dr  thr  best    Tin-  wist  librarian  will  think  of  many 

others  which  apply  to  hi-  own  circumstance-  and  environ 
mi-lit.  The  aim  should  I,.-  to  secure  the  lic-t  luniks,  ii.it  SO 
much  tn  a«lil  t«i  the  numhcr  of  facts  the  pupil  has.  ;is  t<>  tin- 
cultivation  .'I"  hi-  capacity  to  learn,  hi-  love  of  hooks  ami 
his  taste  for  ivH1'!  honk-.  Lists  anil  catalogs  nf  Imoks  are 
MSI  Mil,  a-  remimleis  to  teachers,  hut  of  little  value  to  pupils. 
\vhii  should  see  and  handle  the  Inuik-  them-el\e-,  ,/ 
tin-in  thi-niseh  es  They  -Ixuihl  liavr  the  heiietit  of  the  edu- 
cation and  pleasure  which  choice  for  them-elve-  -i\e-.  tin- 
"paternalism"  l>eini,'  exercised  to  .^i\e  them  only  the  l.est  to 
i  In  •<  »se  from. 

Tin-  -tateiiu-nt  ha-  often  hei-n  made  l.y  c.irelnl  coin 
inler-  of  school  statistics  that  more  than  half  our  school 
children  drop  out  of  school  hefore  the  av;<-  of  i  _v  Tlr-  is 
•  ertainly  true  in  l!ntt"alo  Those  enterin-j  the  tirst  ^ra>le  in 
|S<)J  nunihered  I/KM.  |-'i\e  years  after  only  .*7.s<>  eiit. 
the  sixth  i;rade.  The  class  that  entered  the  lir-t  i;'';||l'' 
ill  |SX<<  nnniln-riny  N<o;.  entered  the  ninth  tirade  \\ith 
only  lU.X  children.  This  clearly  sho\\s  that  if  ue  ,uc  t..  do 
.untiling  for  the  «n-at  majority.  \\  e  must  ,],,  it  in  the  h>\\ei 
grades  If  we  ('an  only  teach  the  children  \\lio  lea\e  -cliool 
|O  ear!\  to  lose  ^ooi|  Imoks  before  they  ^o.  let  them  know 

that    these    I ks    may    hi-    had    from    tin-    puldic    III 

the    school    da\  s    ai  the    matter   of    how    much    ini'orina 

lion    of  other   sorts   we    have   helped    •  i,   of    insignificant 

impi  »rtai 

In  conclu-ioii.  |  wish  to  add  that  for  myself  I  l.elievc 
that  this  \\oil,  i-  1,,-tier  u'.ilh  the  i|nin^  than  .m\  other  the 
lihrarv  •!"• 
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i  Mic  of  the  cities  in  which  the  SUCCCSS  "t"  tin-  r.ull'alo 
plan  MI"  co-operation  had  attracted  atlciili'  n  uas  N'cw 
York.  As  a  result  of  the  stml\  of  that  plan,  a  modi- 
tii'H  i,f  it  was  adopted  in  which  the  School  Hoard  pro- 
posed to  (!D  liy  itself  what  the  Library  ami  the  Sch'-oL 
together  were  d< 'in^  in  I'.nlTalo.  The  New  York  I'-i-ai-'l 
a  Lihrar\  I  irpartnirnt  nf  its  own  ami  the 
forward  [<>  the  ah-olute  imlepemleih'e  of 
U  "lepartnieiit  fnun  the  Public  Library.  Thi-  plan 
-eenird  to  -nine  critics  like  wa-teful  ilnplication.  The  city 
( 'oinpt roller  in^tilnteil  an  inve-liu;ation  which  was  car- 
ried out  by  Mrs.  Mathilde  C.  \'»\'<\.  Her  report,  which 
created  -»me  stir,  is  interesting  not  onl\  as  elucidating 
the  local  situation,  but  a^  la\in^  dmvn  some  principles 
of  co  operation  that  have  been  accepted  by  ii!"s|  authori 
ties. 

Mathilde    ( '.    Lord    was    '"  >rn    in    I  'it  t  shuriji.     La,    in 
1S-.J  and  i-  a  graduate  of   Beaver  »  "olle-i-.   La.,  the  State 
N'ormal   School  at    Ldinbom,    La.  and  O          '   "iintx    \"i' 
nial   Scbonl.   Chicago,    111  ,   \\h--re   she   taught    in    1SS1'  '90 

She  was  assistant  superintendent  of  -hoi.L  in  ivtroit. 
Mich.,  in  ls(»o'''7,  le.-inre.l  to  teachers  in  J5  states  in 
isss  I'lixi.  and  since  I1"'!  has  been  .  in  educational 

matters   in   the    I  >cpartment   of    I  in. nice,    \e\\    N'ork   City. 

\  s     i  In-     i  r^nlt     -t     v.  i'|r     .  ill     rlrlllrl!1  :uc:i 

linn.    I    li.-ivc   i-.. in.-    in    I.,  lieve    tl  'liMrcn    in 
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is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  common  school,  and  to  know 
that  skill  in  the  art  of  reading  can  only  be  developed  through 
a  great  amount  of  practice.  During  the  years  in  which  a 
child  is  learning  to  read  he  needs  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  good  reading  matter  than  can  possibly  be  provided  for  the 
ordinary  school-room,  and  as  the  average  home  is  sadly 
deficient  in  this  respect  he  must  form  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  library  if  his  need  is  to  be  supplied.  The  public  school 
and  the  public  library  are  co-ordinate  parts  of  our  great  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  and  they  should  co-operate  directly 
in  the  work  of  educating  the  masses.  Under  the  Carnegie 
endowment,  New  York  city  is  rapidly  establishing  the  most 
magnificent  system  of  public  libraries  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  in 
the  very  face  of  this  vast  library  development  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  adopted  a  policy  which  practically 
ignores  the  existence  of  the  whole  library  system.  Instead 
of  teaching  the  children  to  use  the  public  libraries,  which 
are  everywhere  at  hand,  the  educational  authorities  have  set 
up  a  miniature  plant  of  their  own  which  has  ten  thousand 
different  branches  with  an  average  annual  maintenance  fund 
of  about  four  dollars  and  a  half  each.  This  ill-advised 
scheme  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  just  when 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  great  educational  advance  through 
systematic  co-operation  between  the  school  system  and  the 
libraries.  The  organization  of  the  school  system  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  consolidation  of  the  greater  city  coincided 
in  point  of  time  with  the  extension  of  the  library  system, 
due  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  so  presented  the 
opportunity  for  an  alignment  of  these  two  educational  forces. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  main  function  of  the 
common  school  is  to  teach  people  to  read  and  all  its  efforts 
should  center  in  this  primary  purpose.  The  average  child 
in  New  York  City  attends  school  about  six  years,  and  during 
this  time  the  main  essential  is  to  help  him  to  master  the 
process  of  getting  thought  through  the  printed  page,  and  to 
give  him  a  taste  for  good  reading.  This  is  about  all  the 
public  school  can  do  for  the  masses,  and  it  is  more  than  has 
ever  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time.  With  all 
our  boasts,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  attend  the 
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puldic  schools  ne\cr  learn  t»  read  even  tin-  simp'est  matter 
with  anything  like  a  fair  degree  "f  ease  .'mil  rapidity.  1 
\erif>  ihis  statement,  which  may  seem  ama/in^  t"  you.  oh- 
ser\c  flu-  tedious  and  laborious  process  which  nio-t  people 
KO  through  in  readiui;  a  Dimple  story  or  tlu-  morning  paper 
l;«>r  tlic  majority  of  them,  reading  is  drudgery  l>erau-e  the 
mere  mechanics  of  the  process  have  never  hern  mastered. 
not  to  -peak  of  the  |>o\ver  to  co-ordinate  and  assimilate  the 
thought.  Flic  master]  "t"  this  mechanical  pfOCCSS,  or  what 
i-  tei-linii-ally  railed  "learning  to  read,''  is  the  most  difficult 
part  nt  elementary  school  work  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  part 
in  which  results  ha\e  Keen  least  satisfactory  And  why  r 
Mainh  for  the  want  of  hooks.  \\Y  ha\e  had  S'chools  and 
teachers  l>ut  not  hooks.  The  child  ulio  is  learniiiK  to  rea<l 
n<-eds  hooks,  not  one  hook  or  even  halt"  a  do/en,  hut  many 

1 k-.        His     p-  9     will     depend     almost     entirely     on     the 

amount  of  interesting  reading  at  his  command.  He  must 
read,  and  read  and  continue  to  read,  much  as  he  learned  to 
Talk  through  constant  exercise.  It"  the  average  child  could 
ha\e  hooks  ciiouuh  of  the  ri.ylit  sort,  he  uould  almost  teach 
limiseli'  to  read  \\itli  the  small  assistance  that  he  wiilrl 
naturall\  seek  from  tip's,-  .,),,, in  him.  It  is  a  -t.irtlm- 
and  a  wonderfully  suggestive  "lie  for  tlio  i«vd  m  the 

of   education,    that    ahoiit    the    only    ehilden    who    evei 
~kdl    in    readiiiL'    ate    those    who    never    attend    -ch",d 
They   learn   at   home   in   the   midst    of   a   i;reat    aliuinlan<  e    oi    .it 
lia«ti\e    ancl     wisely    (di..~cii     liooks    and     papti 

Si'iur    twenty-live     jreai  <lucat"rs    di-co\cred    tliat 

the    main    reasons    whs     children    did     ii"t     le.un    (••    ii.nl     \\.i- 

Us,-    ,,|    ||],.    ineaisTe    suppl)     Ol    r'-adlin;    matter    ]«l(i\nh'd    loi 

the    schools,    it     lii-ini;    CUStOmarj     at     that     time    foi     a    c'nhl    to 

hut    one    reading'    l>"..k         \s    a    n-siilt    of    this    disCOVerj     .1 

lion     lor     siipplemcntar\     leaders     spu-.i,|     over     the 

country,   and    most    scl  ••     iiou     supplied    with    such    read 

matter    in     the     form    of         '       •       MS     Mom     standard     Ir 
ture.    stories   from    liis|or\    and    mytl-  and    ho,,ks   on    rh 

mental  >     U  1 ks    ar,-    pi  O\  idi'd    in    s,  t  -    .m,! 

used  for  class  wik    .ill  children  in  a  given    section   rea 

the     same       tOrj     at     tin-     same    tinn          I'.ut     it     h.is    ii"\\     he.,,m<- 
deal      thai     c\  en     this     \a     n-  >l     <  IP  •"  I  n     addition     to     sti,  h 
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books,  every  child  should  have  a  generous  supply  of  easy 
attractive  reading  matter  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  it 
was  to  meet  this  need  that  the  class  library  system  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  some  two  years  ago. 

The  city  of  New  York  receives  annually  from  the  state 
about  $22,000  for  school  library  purposes,  on  the  condition 
that  it  shall  appropriate  a  like  amount  for  the  same  purpose, 
so  that  about  $44,000  is  available  for  school  libraries  each 
year.  During  the  time  required  to  centralize  the  educational 
interests  of  the  greater  city,  following  upon  consolidation, 
the  library  appropriations  of  the  several  boroughs  accumu- 
lated, the  entire  balance  available  for  library  purposes  in 
April,  1903,  being  nearly  $139,000.  In  shaping  educational 
policies  for  the  greater  city,  a  plan  was  adopted  which  pro- 
vided that  this  money  was  to  be  applied,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  small  circulating  library  in  each 
of  the  class-rooms  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  money 
was  therefore  apportioned  among  the  various  schools  of  the 
city  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  classes  in  each,  schools 
already  having  some  library  books  receiving  nine  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  per  class  and  those  without  such  books 
sixteen  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  class.  In  addition  to 
the  appropriation  for  class  libraries,  each  school  received  a 
small  allotment  for  reference  books  to  be  placed  in  its 
Teachers'  and  Reference  Library.  Mr.  Claude  G.  Leland, 
of  Buffalo,  who  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Libraries, 
in  charge  of  this  work,  prepared  a  graded  list  of  books  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  different  school  years  from  which  princi- 
pals made  their  selections.  It  required  time  to  make  out 
requisitions,  receive  bids,  award  contracts,  and  deliver  books, 
and  it  is  only  now  that  the  class  libraries  are  getting  into 
operation  in  the  schools  in  accordance  with  this  plan.  It 
would  therefore  be  too  soon  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
plan  were  it  not  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  stands  in 
the  way  of  true  progress. 

A  class  library  has  some  thirty  books  to  start  with  and 
an  average  annual  allowance  of  something  over  four  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  new  books  and  the  replacing  of  old  ones. 
These  facts  alone  condemn  the  system.  Under  the  present 
plan,  the  class  libraries  are  and  must  continue  to  be  too  small 
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In  In-  nf  any  practical  va'ne  fur  the  purpose  intcii'lcil.  ll 
is  a  nii-nomcr  to  call  them  lihr.iries  \  -  Superintendent 

.vrll  -aid  when  the  plan  was  under  consideration.  "A 
little  observation  and  reflection  will  convince  any  intelligent 
per-on  that  in  our  lar^i-  schoi  ISS  library  is  im- 

•lile.  Tlierc  art-  aiionr  10000  classes  in  the  elementary 
school-.  \Ve  have  nut  the  means  to  pp>vide  lo.ooo  libra1 
\e\  i  rt  heles-.  in  the  faee  nf  this,  (he  plan  was  ad"pted  ami 
an  expensive  maelniic  was  created  in  the  schools,  which 
can  never  be  effective  nnle-s  it  is  transformed  by  turnin-  it 
i.ver  to  tlie  I'ultlic  l.ilirary  and  making  it  a  part  nt"  that 

in.     Thirty  1 k^  a-  a   permanent   c<  illecti'  -n   in  a   school- 

pi'im  i^  nf  small  value.  There  may  l>e  nmre  than  -me  «.r  twn 
unt  -if  this  nnmlx-r  that  a  -iven  lu.y  "r  v;irl  will  want  tn 
read.  I'.nt  thirty  li""k-  drawn  fnnn  the  I'uldic  LiKrary  In 
meet  the  need-  <>f  a  particular  class  at  any  yiven  time,  and 
chaiiyrd  from  time  to  tim<-  as  occasion  ive|iiires.  would  l>e  a 
vahrilile  aili'itioii  to  anv  -cli",  ,ln  M  mi. 

It    is    not    the    IniMiie-s    of    the    Department    of    Education 

upply  the  children  of  tin-  city  with  reading  matter  for 
the  homo.  This  work  helmi  •  the  circnlatin-  ile|iartmeiit 
of  the  I'nlilic  l.ilirary  which  is  maintained  Ky  the  city  for  the 
pnrpo-,-  uf  pro\idi'  ks  for  children  as  widl  as  tor  adults 

The     school  -11     is    maintained     for    a     different     pnrpo-c. 

namely,    to    prepare    the    prop!,-    |o    u-e    the    hi  There 

ha-  come  to  In-  .1  clear  di\ision  uf  lali'T  hetween  the  schools 
and  the  li''-  and  it  is  impoii.mt  that  those  \\lio  are 

shaping     the     educational     p.dici, 

-h-nld  :e   tin    fact,   because   this  division  ,,f  i.ii,,,i    i- 

alread)      Cr(  tin-     demand      for     sy-lemati.  '..-ration 

lietueell     the     (Wo     institution-.        \e\er     ln-lole     m     t'le     !n 
of   \[  ndition-    so   aus|,iciou-    lor    |i..|i\ilar    edu 

•  n    a-    in    thi-se    open"  .f    the    twentieth    ientnr\. 

and    ju-i    because    of    this    the    nei  d    tor    intelligent    ilire.  tn'ii    in 

sdii ,.  it  aflfai  ' 

ie    imp  that     the     foundations     for    the    edr 

.  lm-e    uliich  this    imjierial    .  it\     IS    l.m'dm::    -houhl    1..-    laid 

right    In  - 

The     school  and     the     111.-                                                                       ime 

tln\     ai  tdinale                      in    the    i;                 .\,.ik    ••! 
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educating  the  masses,  and  they  are  so  mutually  dependent  that 
neither  one  can  function  fully  save  through  the  other.  The 
chief  instrument  of  both  is  the  printed  book.  The  printing 
press  first  brought  books  within  reach  of  the  common  people 
during  those  pregnant  centuries  when  the  exploration  of  a 
new  world,  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  Reformation  were 
creating  a  popular  demand  for  knowledge.  The  popular 
impetus  given  to  human  life  by  the  rise  of  physical  science, 
and  its  application  through  invention  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  has  transformed  human  activity 
and  is  now  promising  to  culminate  in  the  scientific  organiza- 
tion of  intelligence  and  its  universal  diffusion  among  men. 
In  America,  the  movement  for  popular  education  first 
gathered  force  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  has  since  been  expending  its  ever  increasing  energies 
in  establishing  public  schools  and  founding  public  libraries. 
From  Massachusetts  throughout  the  land  free  libraries  have 
followed  fast  upon  free  schools,  and  these  two  triumphant 
institutions  of  the  modern  world  are  now  being  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  same  forces  which  are  compelling  co-operation 
in  other  fields  of  labor. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  great  library  movement  which 
has  spread  over  this  country  since  18/6,  and  which  must 
eventually  make  the  public  library  as  universal  as  the  public 
school,  has  been  the  rising  consciousness  concerning  the 
need  of  direct  co-operation  between  these  two  institutions. 
As  early  as  18/9  the  Boston  school  authorities  began  to  con- 
fer with  the  library  officials  of  that  city  concerning  this  im- 
portant matter,  and  together  they  have  since  worked  out  a 
i,lan  of  co-operation  which  is  now  producing  gratifying  re- 
sults. Chicago  started  such  work  in  1883.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  speak  in  detail  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  developing  a  working  relation  between  the 
schools  and  the  libraries  in  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee  and  other  cities,  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  me  to  do  so  before  this  audience,  as  you  are 
already  familiar  with  these  developments.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  metropolis  lags  behind  in  this  great  work,  and  that 
the  responsibility  lies  with  the  Department  of  Education. 
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Fur  a  number  nf  \ears  I  have  watched  with  pr'>f.,nnd 
iiitere-i  llir  developmenl  <>f  lilirary  facilities  i'i>r  cliildrcii  MI 
tin-  branches  nf  tin-  New  \  «rk  I'uhlic  l.ibiarv.  and  I  am 
familiar  witli  tin-  spl, -mini  eii'Tts  which  the  branch  lihraric- 
ami  tin-  travelling  lihrarv  divi-ii.u  have  made  tn  n -a.  li  the 
children  "f  this  city,  lint  I  am  convinced  ili.it  substantial 

It-    caiiimt     IK-    achieved    without     the    beam     CO-Operation 

•  •I    tin-    leathers    in    ilic    public    schools      such    >  •<•  ..pi-rat  ii  m    as 
'•an    "iil\     b<-    se,nnd    by    means    nl    an    nliicial    rtdalinii    wliirli 
will    makr   tin-   11 -M-   of   the   libraries   a   |>art    nl'   lln-    rt-ytilar    w«Tk 

•  if    tin-    SC||,,,,K       I'util    tin-    teachers    themselves    us,-    ill,-    li- 
braries,  and    until    the\     -end    their   |>ii|iils    |,,    the    libraries    fur 

iiilnrmatii.il    I'lTlaiuine;    ).,    schmd    wurk.   ami    fur    1 ks    which 

ha\e   been    rr,  .immemled,   in.   L'leat    \\nrk    Can    be   acci  iiu|ili^hcil 
with    the    children    nf    the    city.      At    |iresent,    the    teachers    are 

- ••  npied     with     less     imp'Tlam     tasks     that     tln-v     h.ne     nut 

even    tune    to    us,-    ||I(-    small    ti-acheis'    and    reference    libraries 
which    are    I'miml    in    the    schmd    Iniildiii'.- -.       I    nciit    leaves    in 
standard    bunks    \\hich    have    been    mi    the    shelves    l'i  T    several 

H  a  tale.  The  new  edncalimi  seems  |,.  have  resolved 
itsell  into  an  a|H>lhe..sis  ,,f  the  iimi  essential.  If  the  teachers 
ci.nhl  be  freed  fmin  the  mass  ,,i  worthless  detail  which  m  >vv 
enslaves  them  ami  -ivin  time  In  spend  each  dav  in  a  library 
preparing  fnr  the  next  day's  vv,,rk  and  renewing  then 
-pinlnal  forces,  lliev  nn-.-hl  then  be  able  (..  give  the  childien 
thai  mental  stimulus  which  is  the  vei  ence  nf  n  al  leach 

Tim-    teaching    arouses    lh<-    .  Inld's    interest    and    ihevehv 
Create       a     demand     fi.r     kimvv  ledi',e     which     can     mil\      be     sup 
plnd    ihi'Mi-h    the    wider    USC    "f    1 ks        Sn    Imii;    as    tlie    nuie 

leXll 1  CCS      fiT      lll'.sl       i.l       the      leaclllll'.-       Ill      the      schni.ls. 

"Ill      methmls     nf     ill-till'   in  Ml     have     imt     •.'•• lien     lar     bi\..nd     llle 

traditional     le\il k     urmd.     and     niir     much     llanntcd     ednca 

tinnal     progress     remains     a     beautiful     thenry     which     has     VM 
In     be     reduced     tn     pi  The     saddc-t     critiiisin     \vhi.  h 

|  an    be    made    mi    the    <  hools    is    !!:•  •     -lial     thev     have 

mi    c.  ,n  -ci,  ,11-,    ni  id    i  <\    the    public    librai 

I'.ut  th.  •  tesl  objection  In  the  present  clas.  libiaiv 
scheme  is  lint  that  th.  b'.i  |H<  •  small,  but  that  tin  v 
dn  imt  cminect  thi'.iu-h  with  the  larr.et  libraries  be\..ml  li 
a  class  libraiv  WCI  II  M  "I  1 ks  diav\n  Imm  the 
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public  library  for  use  in  the  schoolroom,  sent  upon  applica- 
tion from  the  teacher,  selected  by  the  pupils  with  the  help 
of  the  teacher,  read  under  her  supervision,  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  class,  and- 
used  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  children  to 
an  independent  use  of  the  public  libraries  it  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable educational  instrument.  This  is  what  it  should  be 
and  what  it  now  is  in  many  other  cities. 

The  class  library  scheme  now  in  operation  in  the  New 
York  schools  was  copied  from  Buffalo,  but  it  was  shorn  of 
its  vitality  by  being  grafted  upon  the  school  system  instead 
of  remaining  a  part  of  the  public  library  system  as  it  is  in 
that  city.  It  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Public  Library 
where  it  naturally  belongs.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  re- 
form, it  is  obvious  that  the  Department  of  Education  must 
take  the  initiative.  Concerning  the  financial  aspect  of  such 
a  transfer,  either  of  two  plans  is  feasible.  The  Department 
of  Education  might  use  its  library  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  supplementary  reading  matter  as  was  originally  intended 
by  the  law,  in  which  case  it  would  doubtless  be  necessary 
for  the  Public  Library  to  have  an  extra  appropriation  from 
the  city  to  carry  on  this  work  in  the  schools,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Education  might  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
library  authorities  by  which  the  latter  would  use  the  school 
library  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  use  in  the  schools, 
as  is  now  done  in  Buffalo.  As  to  the  details  of  a  co-operative 
plan  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  New  York  City,  I  do 
not  presume  to  speak,  further  than  to  express  my  belief 
that  such  a  plan  could  be  worked  out  by  the  experts  con- 
nected with  the  Public  Library  with  the  assistance  of  the 
school  superintendents  inclusive  of  Mr.  Leland. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  problem  of  vast  magnitude, 
and  that  its  solution  is  beset  with  difficulties,  but  it  must  be 
faced  in  the  near  future.  The  demand  for  higher  educational 
results  will  compel  its  solution.  Through  all  the  centuries 
science  or  intelligence  has  been  slowly  organizing  the  work 
of  the  world  through  the  greater  division  of  labor,  and  it 
is  now  about  to  compel  wider  co-operation  in  the  field  of 
education  in  order  to  accomplish  more  effective  results. 
Having  recognized  that  every  individual  is  entitled  to  an 
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education,    tlir    niiMlcrii    world    is    Kent    upon    the    i  •<  al  i/at  i"ii    of 
tlii-   suldime   idea,   luit    il    can   only   In-   elfe.tr,]    through    the   CO 
o|n-r;iti\  i-    princqilc.       Tlic    idea    ..f    i  irLiaiii/iiiy    ten     thousand 
lihrario    in    the    srliool,    is    (lu-    product    of    tin-    m  "iin  .u>    no- 
tion   that    tin-    -M-hoo]    i,    an    in-tittitioii    compK-ti'    within    it 
and    sut'ticirnt    unto    it-idt",    rather    than    one    of   tlu-    or^an^    in 
our    v;reat     -.orial     •-x-tein    whom-    vitality    consists    in     it-*    re- 
lation   t,i    the    win'le.      The    school    ha>    lieen    held    ajiart    from 
life,    litit    now    it-    isolation    i -,    seen    to    lie    its    greatest    <\< 
The  -i-hoi.l   is  .  .r-anirally  related  to  the  home,  the  library,  and 
the    «.ho|i    and    the    future    of    eilncation    lies    in    CO-Operation 
lieiueen    thes,-    s, -\eral    institution- 
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'   •    operation  helueen  school  and  lilirar\   as  it  li;nl  thus 
far   developed    ainl    as    it    ha-    heen    set     forth    in    the    pie 
ceiling   articles,   had    heen   more   marked   hv    effort    on    the 
hhrarian's  sirlr  than  on   that   of  tin-  teacher,  \\ho-e   relnc 
lance    to    reco^ni/r    the    lihrarian    as    a     fello\\     educator, 

ainl  \\ho-e  unwillingness  to  let  e\en  supplementar)  I k 

\\ork  -rt  otit  of  In-  O\\M  liands,  had  hri'ii  not  ircahlc.  It 
had  no\\  lnTonu'  i-viilrnt  to  lihrariaiis  lliat  ri  >  o|  icrat  ion, 
to  1»  live,  must  he  accompanied  h\  niori-  a^L;i'c--ur 

\\ork    on    their    o\\  n    sidr.      An    outcome    of    thi-.    f<-i-liiiu 
tin-   -\-tcin    of    vi-iu   paid    to   sdiooK   h\    nirmhtT-   of 
tin-   hhrarx    -tall,   no\v   |ira<'ti-cd    in    some    form    h\    almost 

every  hlirarv.     <  in.-  of  tin-  iir-i  to  recognize  thi-  \ahu-  of 

tliis  plan  was  Mi--  \nnir  (  arroll  Moore,  at  this  tiiiu1 
in  i  hai'^c  of  the  (  liildrcn's  k'm.ni  in  the  I'ralt  histitntr 
I-  ree  I  .ihrar\  .  I  '.r.  io|J\  n.  \.  Y, 

\nnii-  (  arroll  Moore  \\a-  horn  in  Limerick,  Main.- 
and  \\as-ra.lnalcd  from  I.imrrick  \.  .i'lcni\  in  lSS'»and 
I'-radford  \radriny  in  IS'M.  She  took  her  diploma  at 

'I  Institute  l.ihrar\  Scho,,]  in  1 X1  )< ,  and  served  as 
children's  lihrarian  in  1'ratt  I1  ree  l.ihrar\.  r.r^o|J\n.  \ 

V.  from  that   year  until   1 '><><>.     In  that  year    he  oi 

i/ed  the  children's  \\nik  in  the   \e\v   N'nrk    I'nhlic  l.ihrar\ 
a     a         -tem.  and   has   since  l.e.n   its   Sn]>er\  i-,  ,r.      She  h  i- 
lecturecl   \\ideK    .  .n  hhrai\    work    uith  children. 
The     sni.j,  ,  t     ol     co-opcrati(  -n     I..  i\\  I-.-TI     hi.-    • 

s<ll"»l-        M..11I        till'        sClll.  ||H  P  lilt        ,,l        till-        Ml|>|«]\         Ol        I k-        .Itl'l 
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methods  of  circulating  them  has  been  admirably  presented 
from  time  to  time  by  librarians  who  have  been  doing-  organ- 
ized work  with  schools  for  many  years.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  present  the  social  side  of  a  most  desirable  re- 
lationship by  a  partial  record  of  personal  experience  in  un- 
organized work  with  the  elementary  public  schools  of  a  large 
city. 

During  the  very  first  month  of  work  in  the  children's 
library  of  Pratt  Institute  the  need  for  active  human  relations 
between  the  children's  librarian  and  the  teacher,  the  children 
of  the  library  and  the  children  of  the  school  room  was  felt, 
and  efforts,  often  spasmodic  rather  than  systematic  by  rea- 
sons of  the  conditions  to  be  taken  into  account,  have  been 
made  to  bring  this  about.  While  gathering  statistics  of  the 
number  of  schools  represented  by  our  clientele  by  means  of 
a  check  list  kept  upon  cards  and  arranged  by  school  and 
grade,  both  of  which  facts  are  recorded  on  the  application 
blank  and  in  the  children's  register,  we  were  endeavoring 
to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  every  teacher  who 
visited  the  room,  studying  the  public  school  reports,  the 
location  of  the  various  school  buildings,  etc.,  and  reading 
with  interest  the  various  records  of  public  school  and  public 
library  conditions  in  other  cities. 

There  are  about  130  public  school  buildings  for  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn, 
covering  a  very  large  area.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  our  own  library,  with 
its  two  branches  (one  since  discontinued  and  the  other  trans- 
ferred to  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library)  and  the  Union  for 
Christian  Work  (also  transferred  to  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library)  were  the  only  free  libraries  in  the  city.  There  was 
no  seeking  after  library  privileges  except  in  the  case  of  a 
very  few  individual  teachers.  The  majority  of  the  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  were  not  aware  of  the  privileges 
afforded  by  the  libraries  mentioned.  With  facilities  for 
organized  work  it  was  and  is  a  field  of  splendid  prospects. 
We,  however,  were  not  prepared  to  supply  school  duplicates 
nor  to  send  books  to  the  schools.  We  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  teachers  and  the  children  at  the  library  and  to  give 
them  every  possible  means  of  assistance  in  connection  with 
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tht  M    scl 1    work    .i--    well    as    in    tlu-ir    general    r<  adnrj.      (  'in 

problem  thru  was  how  to  m. ike  this  fact  known  in  ~n>  h  a 
\\a\  as  to  make  children  and  tcaehci  -  really  \\.int  I"  come. 
\\  c  wrote  letter-  i>f  invitation  t"  school  principals  and 
teachers,  telling  them  that  tin'  library  would  he  .dad  t»  lend 
assistance  in  various  branches  of  the  school  work,  particu- 
larly in  tlir  -tudy  nl"  l-'.nylisli,  in  nature  study.  hist"i  . 
raph\.  etc.  I  he  letters  -em  t"  -rim..!  principals.  reeei\ed  a 
Iiiile  iimrr  iintii-i-  tliaii  a  general  circular.  They  were  USD 
ally  read  at  the  npeiiin-  exerrise-  «\  the  M'lnx.1,  and  \\cre 
siiiin-iinu-s  pass,  ,]  alupiit  aiiinii.n  the  tearliers.  The  letl'i- 
sent  to  individual  trarhrr-.  Kruu^ht  nmi-e  sati'st'aeti  .ry  result^. 
Many  "t"  tlirin  \isited  the  library  and  prm-nivd  apidicati' >n 
blank-  |",,r  their  .  .nnl  teachers'  cards  for  theins(dve>. 

teacher's  card  entitles  the  Ixddcr  to  .six  I ks  f.,r   school 

ro    in    use       The    books    may    be    kept    one    month. 

\\  e   sent,  and  continue   to   ~i ml,  notices   of  the  exhibitions 
which  are   to  be   held   in   the  art   gallery   of   the   library   di; 
the    year.      A    threat    nian\     teachers    have    responded    to    this 
invitati'  -n. 

In  order  (•  better  idea  of  actual  coiidit  \<  -n  -,  in  the 
schools,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  reading  ability  ot 
the  average  ihild  in  a  ui\en  -rade,  it  \v;is  de.'ided  that  the 
.  liildri  n's  librarian  should  \i-it  li\c  re]iresC-iitat  i\  e  s,  I ]- 

d   upon  our  list.     <  hit    of   the    i  \<>  schools   ;o  .it    1,-asi    h.i\e 
represented    in   our   records. 

I  -hoed    visits    be -an    111    the    print  ipal's    office,    u  lit  it- 

half   a   precious    morning    u.i^    sometimes    spent    before    an    op 
poll  mii'  tO     the     I  hiet      fiinct  \<  >nary     t  .  -ultl     be 

'ic|        The    \i    itor    \\as    invariabl]     treated    \\ith    -re. it    pi' 
liteness,    the    librar\    \\.is      (..'ken    of   as    ".in    important    pa- 
an     admirable     institution     doitiK     nobb      educational     work." 
but    there    was    no    apparent    de*ire    mi    the    school    side    foi     a 

union   ,,f   foi    •          rhe   request  to   visit    certain   classes    \\as 

readiK    granted,   and    the    pimcipal    frei|uenil\  on 

duct     the    \isit,,r     ihroiudi     the    budding        »iu,      sit.  h     visit,    .it 
the  tin-    \\  "I  k.   idled    her    u  i ' 

the   "system."      The    tour   of    the    building    was    made    in    bieath- 

lla-te,   .Hid    thet  e    \\  a  s    n ,  .    t  Mil .     !•  >t     \  '  lie    t  la 

\\  e   siinpU    rusheil   thi"U:'h   t'  19       Mow   mii;l)t   one   hop, 
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to  penetrate  walls  of  apparent  impenetrability  and  really 
come  to  know  the  inmates?  That  even  such  a  visit  might 
have  results  was  a  great  surprise,  but  was  evidenced  by  the 
return  of  one  of  our  old  boys  with  several  new  ones,  who 
were  introduced  after  this  fashion: 

"These  fellers  here  want  to  join.  I  told  'em  about  the 
lib'ry.  I  left  my  card  here  and  forgot  all  about  it.  When 
I  saw  our  principal  chase  you  through  our  school  yesterday 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  belong  again.  I  told  the  teacher  you 
was  from  Pratt's,  and  she  said  she  guessed  she  would  come 
to  the  lib'ry  some  day.  She's  never  seen  it." 

The  visitor  was  usually  introduced  by  the  school  princi- 
pal to  the  head  of  the  department,  and  by  her  to  the  grade 
teacher  to  whose  class  the  visit  was  to  be  paid.  The  same 
grades  were  visited  in  each  school  and  a  very  striking  dem- 
onstration of  the  value  of  books,  other  than  text-books  and 
supplementary  readers,  in  the  primary  grades  was  furnished 
by  a  comparison  of  the  efforts  of  individual  children  and  by 
the  testimony  of  their  teachers. 

It  had  been  requested  that  the  regular  school  work 
should  not  be  set  aside  on  the  occasion  of  these  visits,  and 
that  an  exercise  in  reading  should  be  introduced  at  the  close 
of  the  regular  lesson  when  it  did  not  form  the  subject  of  the 
lesson  itself.  We,  therefore,  listened  to  a  great  many  inter- 
esting and  uninteresting  exercises;  some  remarkable  feats 
were  performed  in  the  field  of  phonetics,  by  one  of  which  a 
little  boy,  who  read  delightfully,  was  cured  of  saying 
"twistles"  for  "twirls,"  and  promised,  to  my  great  regret, 
never  to  say  "twistles"  again.  Among  illuminating  sentences 
for  blackboard  sight-reading  the  following  seemed  worthy 
of  note:  "There  are  many  wild  scenes  in  Africa,"  read  a  boy 
with  lusty  lungs.  At  the  mention  of  Africa  several  dull 
faces  brightened.  "Boys,  what  is  a  scene?"  "Another  kind 
of  animal"  seemed  a  very  natural  reply.  "Boys,  a  scene 
is  anything  you  can  see.  There  are  many  of  these  wild  in 
Africa."  The  class  sank  back  into  lethargy. 

Lessons  in  drawing,  sewing,  singing  and  in  physical  ex- 
ercises were  observed,  and  after  filling  out  a  list  of  the  re- 
quirements made  upon  the  grade  teacher  we  ceased  to 
wonder  that  a  letter  or  a  proposition  upon  any  subject,  how- 
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ever  '.     allied    to    IUT    own    work,    fails    to    produce    mope 

than    a    faint    -hade    of    interest    .-u    the    teacher's    part.       \\'liat 

tlu-    pressure   .if    the    closely    crowded    school    riirrii-iihiin. 

demanding    semi-annual   }<r<  nn.  >t  i"iis,    tin-   lectures   nn   p-ychol- 

igy,  art.   nature-   -tudy  and  other   subjects  recom- 
mended   liy    tin-    sch"ol    h,,ard.    and    frei|iiently    with    nm-: 

demands  in  lu-r  limiu1  lift-,  the  public  -chool  t.  acher 
(if  th<-  conscientious  t\p<-  feels  li.-r-.-lf  too  heavily  burdened 
ID  undertake  what  i»  hound  t"  seem  like  another  task  it'  pre- 
•rcun  the  outside,  r\cii  when  presented  in  tin-  liylit 
'•f  a  In  I]..  She  iiaist  feel  that  it  will  help  het~..re  she  can  com- 
init  In-rself  to  it. 

From    tin-    intrciclii'  t<  >ry    rmiiid    of    \jsits    we    gathered    a 

'    deal    of   practical    information    concernm-    the   conditions 

tinder    which    public     scho.i]     work     is    ihine.    and     the     \arion- 

3    of    doini;    it.    as    e\|  |.y    tlu-    pi-rsonalit  ies    of    the 

iiers    a-     wi-11    as    l.y     tlie     attitude     of     tin-    children.       \\  e 

enlarged     oiir     circle     of     acquaintance     very     apprccialdy     and 

found    here   and    there   a    teacher   with    the   1 k    sense    and    the 

child  seii-e  so  united  that  her  work  was  an  inspiration.  \\Y 
noted  a  decided  vain  in  the  readiness:  with  which  we  were 
aide  to  n  (  oinim-iid  luniks  to  the  children  of  the  grades  vis- 
ited The  reading  aKility  of  individual  children  in  a 
Vjr.-i'i'  eatly  of  COUFSC  I  ha\e  l'r(.|nently  noted  that 

a    child    \\ill    read    and    eiij"V    a    1 k    from    the    library    which 

would  l>e  considered  out  of  the  range  of  Ins  comprehension 
l>\  his  teacher.  <  >n  tin-  other  hand,  the  lil»rai\  assistants 
may  IK-  5O  eager  t..  -\\ell  the  circulation  of  non-lictioii  that 
the  children  ma\  he  encotira-jed  to  take  li-oks  from  which 
they  u  •  'iild  'jet  i,  .  ment  wliateN  • 

\    year  later   we   used   the   various   (-•  \liil>iti.ms      the 

animal    .-xhiliition.    the    hero    exhibition,    the  lulntiou. 

hool  Visit  :    '  >nt  wai  dl\     u  ith    li-t  s 

piciiin  -.  and   I  u  o  ..r  three  books,  and   inuardh    \\it'i   a   neat   lit 
th-    -pee,  h   about  the   animal   pictmes  tin  presented   her 

sell    at    one    "I    th.   }«    same    School  -nre    that    this    time 

she    would    be    asked     •  si  iinet  b  in  L;    t"    the    childi 

\  am     IN  ip<  I  he     priii'  ipal  with     the     most 

polite   expn  --.mils   ol    inti  '•  }(      mi!      aid   he   liiin~eli    \\oiil.l    take 

the    exhibit  I'  'ii    at     I  -iini: 
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exercises  of  the  school,  to  which  no  invitation  was  extended. 
(  hi  her  way  down  stairs  the  visitor,  feeling  very  dubious 
about  ever  making  what  she  considered  successful  school 
visits,  was  attracted  by  the  strains  of  a  violin.  Looking 
through  the  stairway  window  she  saw  an  old  man,  with  the 
sunniest  smile,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  room  full  of  happy- 
faced  children  and  drawing  his  bow  across  his  fiddle  as  if 
he  loved  it  and  could  not  help  it.  Presently  they  all  began 
to  sing,  quite  naturally  and  spontaneously.  One  felt  at  once, 
even  through  dingy  glass,  that  the  relations  were  absolutely 
harmonious  between  the  children,  the  teacher,  and  the  old 
violin  player. 

A  teacher  who  passed  on  the  stairs  was  asked  if  the  old 
man  came  often  to  the  school. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "he  teaches  the  children  music,  am 
they  look  forward  to  his  coming  with  the  greatest  delight." 
The  incident,  trivial  though  it  may  seem,  was  full  of  sug- 
gestion for  the  matter  in  hand.  It  was  quite  evident,  if  he 
had  any  other  business,  the  old  violin  player  had  left  it  all 
behind  when  he  came  into  the  school  room.  He  came  to 
make  music,  and  he  played  till  the  children  wanted  to  sing. 
While  we  cannot  hope  to  strike  the  same  chord  with  library 
books  and  library  privileges  that  is  reached  by  a  violin  note, 
for  the  charm  of  music  is  more  subtle  than  the  charm  of 
books,  may  we  not  hope  to  so  master  the  technique  of  out 
subject  as  to  be  able  to  present  its  essence  as  the  violii 
player  presents  his  melody,  rather  than  the  exercises  which 
have  made  more  perfect  melody  possible?  Books  must  seem 
to  us  like  real  life,  and  human  experiences  must  seem  lik( 
chapters  from  unwritten  books. 

There  is  a  certain  technique  of  library  visits  to  schools 
which  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  taking  things  exactly  as 
one  finds  them,  and  adapting  one's  self  so  completely  and 
cheerfully  to  the  situation,  whether  it  means  sitting  in  an 
office,  standing  in  a  passage  way,  rushing  through  class 
rooms,  receiving  polite  but  immediate  dismissal,  or  havinj 
pleasant  talks  with  children  and  teachers,  as  to  make  it  seer 
the  most  natural  experience  in  the  world  while  it  lasts,  and 
to  make  it  the  basis  for  future  experiences.  Theories,  meth- 
ods, the  habit  of  looking  too  early  for  results,  and,  above 


I. NIK  \KY    VISI1  S    I  •  •   S<    HOOLS 
nil.   .in  ive  Of  a  I  I"  r-<  main  \ .    mu-t    In 

ml  of  .n   an\    <  osl   ii   \\r  are   to  I"  gel   a  lo  and 

urn  confidence  ami  respect  for  "in-  \\.i\  iving  them  im-i 

tin-   hands   of   tlio,e    \\li..   \\aiit    tlnm,   or   win.   in.i)    l.i-    iml- 
to  want  tlu-iii.       \fter  ha\inv:  made  a  -n-at   main    i \pi  riim-ntal 
\i-its   and    lia\in-   at    last    i  I    invitations   to   speak 

to    tin-    children,   a    nn.n-    ili-linitr    plan    of   action    !»r    tin     -.In.ol 

MOO  I'H'i    was  carried  "iu  in  two  «i  tin-  pnl.lic  -<l K 

in    niir    tieiuhl'orh |. 

In  accordance  \sith  tin-  plan  short  lists  i.i   iio,,k-,  t\\rl\r 

in    iiiiiiiliiT.    \vi-n-    |>rr|iarr.|    f..r    <-i^lit    ililh-i  i-nl    school    grades, 
inning      \\illi     tin-     tliird     \<-ar     ill     -i-|i«iil     ami     (  xtrii'lin- 

thri-n-li   thr  -ixih  ^i-l I   \  rar. 

I  In  -M   H^t  -  we  rc  1 1  n- -i -n  id  I  in  \\\«  fi  inns.  ,  ,n  catalog  cards 

(i    ~i/cl    \\itli    tin-    -iiln.  ii    ml   ink,   ami    "ii    a    \\\» 

\\riltrii    -lirrt    ili\ii|«-il    l>y    ^ill"j«-cl     liradi  '  rr -pi  .mini  -     \» 

those    ni'i'ii    the    cards,    the    two    h.rm-,    illn-tratm-     tin- 
Catalog    ami    tin-    printnl    limliiiL'   list. 

'I  In-    typewritten    >lin-t    ua>    In.iilnl    "G 1    Books    i"i 

ami    (iirl-    in  •    rrimar\     Grade,"    ami    u  a  s    |..i-t.i|    in 

tin-  (i-ntrr  i.l'  a  l.nllctin  -\\'     '  -S  in.  i.f  (|ai'  iper, 

with    i. nr    pirtiuv    ..('    thr    rhihlrcn's    ri.nin    above    ami    anol 
I.|-|"W     thr     t  >  |H-U  I  ittrn     sheet.       The     list     upon     Cards     W8S     ai 
raii-eil   at    the    side,   of   the   i-eiitral    -heet    \sith   a    small    picture 
•  i   tin    ,  Inldren's  room  l,e|ow  eai'h  row  ol"  card-      'The  In-ailing 
"Pratt    liisiitnte    (   hildren's    l.il.rarv."    with    re<|    initial    letl 
u  a-   plai  ed    at    the   to],  of  the   linl'etin. 

The     l.lllletills      \\,Ie      designed      to     illllsti  ate      lalks     to     the 

rhildren   mi   the   n-e  of  the   lilirary.   not   as   model    readnu-    list- 
tin-    dilTen-nt    grades. 

It    wa-    siif.-esteil    li\     the    In-ad    ol     a    depart  nient     that     it 
miflit     facilitate     matter-     to    speak     to    four    cla 
al.out    jo(»  i  Inldreii       She   was   i|iiMe    willing,   ho\\r\er,   to    j 
to   my    p  r  e  i  •  •  ii    \isit    e  a  i '  1 1    .la--    in    its   o  \\  1 1    cla  MI.  a 

plan     which     has     \ery     de.nhd     adxanla  •      •  ad 

dressing    children    rn    in<t^,-    at     mOH 
as  it   does   the   op|,ort\iuitv   to  l,e,-ome  a   little   aci|uainted    with 

the  class  teacher,  to  ob  •. sun-  t' 

personality    on    her   class,    ai 
the  children  on   their  »\\  \\   :'iound,  in  a  room  tl  I   to 

I  I 
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How  important  a  part  atmospheric  effort  plays  in  the 
process  of  ''getting  at"  children,  it  needs  only  a  few  visits 
to  different  school  class  rooms  even  under  the  same  roof 
to  determine. 

The  general  outline  for  the  talk,  which  was  always  in- 
formal, in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  and  adapted  to 
the  ages  or  understanding  of  the  children  and  the  condition 
under  which  it  was  given,  was  as  follows: 

How  many  boys  or  girls  have  ever  taken  books  from 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library?  How  many  are  now  taking  out 
books?  Why  did  those  of  you  who  are  not  taking  out  books 
stop?  After  a  show  of  hands,  they  were  called  upon  one  by 
one  to  state  reasons.  Some  of  the  reasons  called  for  ex- 
planation on  the  part  of  the  visitor.  Many  children  had  lost 
their  cards  and  did  not  know  how  to  get  new  ones,  others 
had  moved  away  for  a  time  and  had  come  back  into  the 
neighborhood  again,  but  supposed  their  library  connection 
was  severed  forever.  Several  children  had  given  up  taking 
out  books  because  they  said  they  had  to  study,  and  to  these 
we  must  explain  how  the  library  may  be  made  a  means  of 
help  in  school  work.  ''Got  tired  of  reading,"  "No  time  for 
reading,"  were  very  common  reasons;  "Owe  fines,"  less  often 
stated,  but  very  often  the  real  reason.  "Too  cold"  or  "too 
warm,"  "moved  too  far,"  "eyes  hurt."  "German  school," 
"music  lessons,"  and  many  children  who  had  forgotten  all 
about  taking  books.  The  latter  swarmed  back  to  the  library 
to  take  up  their  cards  again. 

In  presenting  the  bulletin  to  the  children  they  were  told 
that  the  pictures  represented  different  parts  of  the  children's 
library.  Very  often  a  child  who  was  familiar  with  the  li- 
brary enjoyed  telling  about  it.  The  cards  for  the  reading 
list  were  explained  part  by  part,  beginning  with  the  subject 
heading  as  indicating  the  kind  of  book;  the  author's  name 
as  telling  who  wrote  the  book;  the  title  as  giving  the  name 
of  the  book  itself,  and  the  class  and  book  number  as  show- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the  shelves.  An  il- 
lustration which  seemed  to  make  quite  clear  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  title  was  afforded  by  the  particular 
school  grade  and  an  individual  boy  or  girl  usually  known  to 
me  by  name.  Every  book  has  a  name  just  as  every  boy  has 
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a    name,    ami    if    a    l».y    wanted    to  Red    inn-tan:/'    at    the 

iry    lie    wmld    ii"t    be    likelv     I.,    gel    it    if    In-    simplv     ., 
fur  a   l"M.l.    ali'Hit    Indians— he    miijit    !••  iln-    "Hiav 

|irinicr."     This   proved   an    interest  in-    point    in    -ever.il   •' 
ami    there    lia\c    I. ecu    many    evidences    ••!"    greater    familiarity 
with    1 k    titlr-   ..ii    tin-   part    "I    the   children    of   those   cla 

Xip'ther  i|iiesti,,u  which  \\a-  pri  nlin-l  i\  c  of  interesting 
replie-  \\hcn  asked  at  tin-  proper  psycln  i!o-i<  al  m«mu-nt  wa-. 
II"W  (In  \'.u  kiinw  what  I  Mink  In  take  li'mir  \\itli  you  frmn 
tin-  lihrars  :  k  at  the  pirture>."  'l\.:nl  the  heailinL:-.  nf 

rliapter>,"    "Ask    the    lady    at    the    ih  -k."    "Lm.k    at     the    tin-" 

If    lalieKi.    "Knnw    what    kind    of    a    lim-k    I     \\ant    and    a 
the   lady   who  ktmw^  all   the   liook>   for   that    kind."   "Son 
xay-    it'>    nice"    i\ery    roiiuiion    experiem'e    \\ith    .yirl-i,    "R 
ill    the    l.eL'imnn-.    middle   and    end." 

How  many  ..f  \  ,,n  have  ever  taken  hook-  to  help  you 
in  writing  composition-  <ir  in  history  or  nature  study  lc-- 
>on--  In  every  class  in  the  grammar  grades  a  fair  nnmlier 
had  taken  ln>oks  will)  thi-  ohjeet  in  mind,  sometime-  lindiiiL; 
help  Men  failing  to  Imd  it.  A  small  tray  of  iken 

from    the    siilijcct    catalog    wa-    n-ed    (o    illustrate    the    variety 
of   siilijcct-    to  In-   found   in    liooks.      The   ln.y-    \\en-   immenselv 
mti  n  -ti  d  in   .1   di-cus-i,  ,n   (,f  siilijc.  Is,  and   many  of   them 
ii|»    thei:  me    to    .i-k    iniestion-.       It     was    much    m..re 

dillicnll     to  from     the     i^iils.     espni.illv     in     the 

liinh1  i  if    siilijc,  t  -    with    \\  hich    tin 

to   lie    familiar    i  iv    limited       In    the    prim  ides    the 

\sete    de,  idedly    ii'iir    and    more    -ponlaiiroii-.    and    when 
tailed    upon    to    <\>  the    children's    room    sh..\\cd    excel 

of    ol--ei  \  ation.       The    attention    of    the    your 
children   W39  '  -pi  '  iall\    •  ailed   I.,  the  can  fill   handling,  of  |.. 
at    the    lilirarv  .    \<\\\  tin-.-    t  hem    Lack    m    I  Ih 

\\  itll     the     kick  ^     i  illt, 

taken  aloi  . >w  the 

•.;eniciit      on      the     -helves,     the  p<.-iti"n     of     the      nilinlie: 
the    i  une.    the    title    and 

Ph(  n-u.tll\ 

rd    vv  ith    an    . 

suitable    t.  .1    i  •  idm^    ah  .ml  •      tioi 

al     v\  i  ••  dc 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  talk,  which  was  very  much 
modified  for  each  class,  occupying  in  time  from  10  to  20 
minutes,  opportunity  was  given  to  all  children  who  had  never 
taken  books  to  sign  applications  then  and  there.  The  ap- 
plication form  was  read  and  explained  by  the  visitor. 

The  bulletin  was  left  in  the  class  room  for  which  it 
was  intended,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  for  one  month. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  a  second  visit  was  paid  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  the  bulletin  had  been  of  practical  use.  The 
twelve  book  titles  were  read  off  one  by  one,  and  the  children 
were  asked  how  many  had  read  each  one  or  had  tried  to 
get  the  book  at  the  library.  The  results  do  not  go  to  show 
that  as  reading  lists  the  bulletins  were  successful.  They 
were  more  so  in  the  case  of  the  boys  than  in  the  case  of  the 
girls,  but  in  order  to  test  them  as  reading  lists  it  would  be 
necessary  to  send  the  books  with  the  bulletins  to  the  schools. 

Many  of  the  teachers  delivered  up  the  bulletins  with  real 
regret,  "because  they  looked  so  ornamental"  rather  than 
because  they  had  found  them  distinctly  useful  and  helpful. 

During  the  second  visit  the  children  in  each  class  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  mention  a  favorite  book.  All  who 
wished  to  do  this,  and  in  all  classes,  except  the  higher  classes 
of  girls,  both  boys  and  girls  were  eager  to  mention  books, 
raised  their  hands  and  were  called  upon  in  turn.  The  re- 
sults, to  such  an  extent  as  seemed  practicable,  were  noted 
for  future  reference,  and  some  very  unique  graded  lists  might 
be  made  from  them,  preferences  for  "Ben  Hur,"  "Fighting 
dogs,"  "Tale  of  two  cities,"  "Little  lame  prince,"  and  "Bessie 
on  her  travels,"  all  existing  in  one  class  of  girls.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  often  the  case  that  a  child  mentions  a  book  he 
has  just  read,  or  a  book  mentioned  by  a  friend  whose  opinion 
is  well  regarded  rather  than  the  book  he  actually  prefers,  or 
he  may  have  no  decided  preference.  In  order  to  get  at  de- 
cided preferences  or  to  lead  children  to  form  preferences, 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  talk  with  them  familiarly  about  the 
books.  They  were  frequently  asked  who  wrote  the  books 
they  mentioned  and  to  tell  a  little  of  the  story.  I  also  asked 
them  about  different  characters  in  the  books.  Who  was 
Robin  Hood?  One  boy  confused  his  identity  with  that  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  another  promptly  responded,  "He  was 
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a    tirst-class    bow    and    arr"\v    sh.  I    sometime-    read    aloud 

from    one    of    tin-    1 k-    I    had    brought,    and    at    other-    told 

anei  d' itea   < >f  auth' »rs. 

In    tlic    first    s,-ho,d    \jsited,    many    of    tin-    children    came 

irom    homes    where    I k-    \\erc    talked    about,    and  d    in 

oiiisi-i|ucncr    much    less    dominated    by    tin  r's   attitude 

toward    1  look-   and    rcadin-. 

In   tin-   second   scl 1    very   few   of  the  children   liad   l>o..ks 

at  home,  and  tlu-  personal  inllncnce  and  interest  of  th. 
er    was    very    marked.      i  in,-    of    tlie    teachers    \\lio    conduct 
class    :n    connection    with    the    Xew    York    »'ity    History    Clnl.. 
had    a    tra\elliiiK    library    of    too    \olunu-s    in    her    da—    room. 

'I  his    teacher    told    me    she    never    recommended    a    1 k     to    a 

uhich  she  had  not  hr-t  read  herself.  She  reads  alond 
li\e  or  ten  minutes  at  every  session,  and  has  read  several  of 
llenty's  |,,,<ks,  skipping  the  parts  the  boys  Usually  read  and 
reading  the  parts  they  are  in  the  hain't  of  skippr 

The    results    of    th(              I'loo]    visits    have    lieen    manifest 
in  an  increase  in   the  circulation  of  1  nd   in   memliership, 

in  tin-  return   of  Iar-e  nninliers  of  former  users  of   the  HI'1 
and    notaldy    in    a    very    much     more    intelligent     •  the 

i  hildri'ii's    lil.rary    on    the    part    of    children    and    of    t 
Interest    in    the    room    it-elf,   in    the    pictures   ami    bulletins,    the 
catalogs    and     li-ls,     ih,-     care     of    the     1 !  '.ecu 

nilated  and  in   -OHM-  has  been  created. 

:al    relations    ha\«-    been    vitali/ed,    the    desirabilit  s     of 
sl'Ii  :on     aloii-     new     lines.    .,  -ildiliecl     in     ta]kim; 

about   the  books  one  likes  willi   s,,mebo.l  (vho  like>   them, 

lias    been    ~  d    to    many    children    and    to    some    teachers. 

'I  eai  h.  ra    who    \\  onld    m-\  n-    ha 

b\    per-oii.i|    j,,\  nation    ha\e    c,.nie    and    lia\e    brought    triends 
Iroin    lime    to    time,    and    lea. -hers    u  ho    had    ne\er    th. 
•'liidyin  e    library    itself    have    become    cl-        |          patrons 

o|    the    r<  lerence    •lep.i'-iim-nt        i  all.    the    sti.tiu;,-    and 

iblisliim.;  a  i,  l.iti..ns|ii|i  ha-  ,|iiit,- 

"  "'  n  n  sell  .i>.\  ay,    md  msciou  m  \\ el,--.m,- 

u  h,  •  ••   ;>  possible  to  ,  laim 

\  isited,  and  fiom  oihei    ,,  hools   w  hose  pi  ii 

ha\  .•   e\pi  ,•    M  d    a    ib-sii , 
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Though  full  of  interest  and  not  altogether  lacking  in  a 
certain  spice  of  adventure,  no  kind  of  library  work  I  have 
yet  undertaken  has  proved  so  exhausting  mentally  and 
physically  as  public  school  visiting.  If  half  a  day  is  given 
to  this  work  the  remaining  half  should  be  spent  in  doing 
the  easiest  kind  of  work  possible. 

One  should  never  start  out  on  a  round  of  visits  unless 
she  is  able  to  command  any  situation  which  may  be  pre- 
sented. 

It  is  far  better  to  break  a  statistical  record  of  visits  paid 
than  to  be  conscious  of  a  moral  record  of  visits  which  never 
should  have  been  paid.  It  is  true  that  teachers  often  have 
to  teach  when  they  are  manifestly  unequal  physically  or 
mentally  to  the  task;  but  that  is  all  the  stronger  reason  why 
the  occasional  visitor  should  never  bring  less  than  a  healthy 
effect  to  the  school  room. 

She  must  be  able  to  command  her  resources;  therefore, 
she  needs  time  to  read  the  books  the  children  are  reading, 
and  those  they  ought  to  read;  she  needs  time  to  study  the 
curriculum  which  the  teacher  must  follow  out;  and  she  needs 
time  to  enable  her  to  give  such  expression  to  her  interpreta- 
tion of  the  place  of  the  children's  library  and  its  librarian 
in  the  larger  educational  scheme  as  shall  make  her  work 
practical,  vital  and  inspiring. 


EXPERIMENT  IX  SCHi  M  >l.  LIBRARY  W<  >KK 

Deration  U-t  \\ven  liln-ary  and  school  was  suci 
inll\  undertaken  l«.i-all\  in  many  instances  before  it  was 
carried  out  on  the  larger  scale.     In  one  case  at  leaM.  d«- 
Sl'rilied  '"  the  following  article.  it  was  brought  to  a  lii-li 
degree  oi   efficiency  in  a  limited  diMrirt  of  a  lar-c-  dt\. 
in  connection  with  a  settlement  library,  before  it  was  fiilh 
recognized  throughout  the  larger  region  covered  b)   tin- 
whole  community.     Tlu-  lil.rarian  who  initiated  this 
c«      fnl  experiment,   Kdwin  White  Gaillard,  was  born  in 
Louisville,  Ky..  in   lx/_>.     After  an  academic  education, 
'"'  oiffaged   in   literarj    and   scientific  pursuits,   iravdlrd 
widely,  and  in  is1*;  became  lilirarian  m"  tin-  Webster  Free 
l-il'i-ary   aitadu-d    to   tin-    Easl    Sidi-    1  lons^   Settlement, 
NV\v    \«rk.    whrrc    lii>    inrtho.l>    of   co-operation    \\iih 
Schools  attl  altrnti..!!.     '|'lk'\    were  lal«-r  adapted  1,\ 

ill-    \r\v  ^'ork•  I'nl.lir  Library,  \\ith  \\-lii.-li  tlu-  \\Vl»u-r 
1  ihrary  nmsolidatcd   in    1'">l   ;m.l   whose  drpartnu-iii   of 
Wi""l<  \\iili  schools  Mr.  Gaillard  has  organized  and  supei 
vised.     I  Ic  i,  President  of  tin-  I  .ibrai  j   Board  in  ln>  h..i 
M.    l'"i'l    \\  a-liin-lon.    I  ..    I.,  ;,nd    was    I'-T   main 

urer  of  ihr   New  te   Librar)     \  tion 

and  chairman  of  the    National    Education    Vs  »n's 

I.ilirarx    Section 


^  'I    int..    h\«-    |.;irts  ']'. 

Public     I  ibi    •  in    tin,,  pa 

is,    Manhattan,  Bronx    and    K'i>  1im,,,,,| 

win.  h    ih,     lilu-ary   embl  h.,|t'    v, 
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To  the  north  branch  from  the  one  of  the  south  end  the 
distance  as  a  crow  would  fly  is  just  thirty-eight  miles.  The 
influence  of  the  library,  however,  is  much  more  extended, 
as  many  borrowers  live  without  the  three  boroughs.  Charts 
show  a  territory  of  about  six  miles  wide  and  forty-five  miles 
long  wherein  live  persons  who  hold  and  use  regular  bor- 
rowers' cards.  In  this  territory  there  prevails  nearly  every 
phase  of  public  library  activity,  from  the  deposit  station  in 
quarry  and  lumber  camp,  in  penal  colonies  and  country 
schools  where  the  staff  consists  of  one  teacher  and  a  cleaner, 
to  the  great  central  library  now  in  course  of  construction. 

Confronted  with  such  diverse  and  varying  conditions  the 
youngest   of   the   great   libraries   of   the   country   has   not   yet 
devised  any  one  plan  to  offer  in  settlement  of  the  much   de- 
bated question  of  school  and  library  co-operation.     Each   of 
the  thirty-four  branch  libraries  has  to  face  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent   situation    and    in    some    localities    circumstances  ^widely 
vary.     To  be  thorough  a  report  of   the   school   activities   of 
the   library   would   have   to   be   made    branch   by   branch.     It 
would  include  endeavors  of  the  usual  kinds,  deposit  stations; 
loans  other  than  books  (pictures  and  various  illustrative  ma- 
terial);  story  hours;  picture  bulletins  prepared  to  accord  with 
the    "Course    of    study"    for    different    grades    of    the    public 
schools;  instruction  to  classes  and  groups  of  pupils  in  the  use 
of  catalogs,  indexes,  etc.;  talks  to  teachers  at  their  meetings; 
regular   monthly   visits    to    schools;    distribution    monthly    of 
the  "List  of  Additions;"  preparation  of  reading  lists;  the  aid- 
ing of  individual  teachers  to  personal  advancement;  a  model 
school  library;   and   consideration   of  the   specal  problems   of 
the  high  and  evening  schools.     More  or  less  of  this  is  com- 
mon  to   many   of   the   branches.      The   details   of   each    effort 
are    so   well    understood    in   the    modern    library    and    among 
modern  librarians  that  the  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  a 
word,  except  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  conditions  which 
are   perhaps   exceptional. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
established  an  excellent  department  of  school  libraries  which 
provides  books  both  for  circulation  and  reference  use.  That 
department  has  organized  in  the  three  boroughs  5836  class 
libraries  in  260  schools,  with  321,921  volumes.  The  records 
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show    a    home    circulation    in    these    boroughs    for    <«nr-lial  i 
tlu-  school  year  of  i, .^4^.^45  \»hiiiu--.  ami  a  rel 

107,457  volumes.  This  i,  a  t«'ial  annual  use  .,1  ali-ut  four 
million  volumes.  Tin-  graded,  annotated  catalog  ..f  class 
libraries,  which  has  been  i--ucd  by  tin-  lizard  «i  Kdii- 
.  is  said  to  have  had  a  marked  effect  in  impp.\  in-  the 
character  and  number  1.1"  books  used  in  this  way. 

In    addition    (..    the    class    room    libraries    which    arc    *,\\\>- 
|dicd   liy   tli.  I   antlic.ritics   tlic   Tra\ fllin.u    I.ilirary   Ol 

of    tlu-    I'nldic    I.ihrary   maintains   in   the   day   schocds    fifty 
dr|Ki-it    stations.    \\uh    4069    volumes,    i!ic    animal    l:<mie    circn- 

:i    of    whic!i    is    about    44.000    volunu-s.      This    department 
lias,    in    the    three    Lorou-h-,,    ;m    additional    r.  animal 

circulation  through  the  evening  ^i-hools,  recreation  centers 
and  playiironiiils  of  ahout  i55,d(M)  volumes.  These  ti^nre^ 
do  not  include  many  stations  in  n,,  \\ay  coniiecied  with  the 
scho,,U.  t!ie  total  annual  circulation  of  which  wa~  hist  year 
(5O,OOO  voluni' 

It    has    l.een    necessary    to    explain    local    alt"a.ir«.    at    length 
it.    sliow    that    •  •'•riincnt    which    is    now    lu-inu:    tested    is 

in   addition   to  a   not    incotisideralde   united   etTort    to   liriiiL;    the 
ri-ht    hooks    into    the    hands    of    sdi",,]    ],ii|Mls.    teachers    and 

principals. 

I. a-t    year,    through    the    courtesy    of    the    Hoard    ,,f    |-~dii- 

cation.    in    fifty    of    the    |ml.!i.  !-    rr-nl.ir    l.ulletin    Imards 

for     the     exclusive     u-e     of     the      I'llldir      I.ilirary     u  '  led. 

Ku'Icinis,    iii    dimension.,    aliout    _•    ft     <<    in.    liy    ^    ft.    were 

pl.t'  i-d    on    the    main    stairuav-       (in    t)1(.    Imlletin    l.oarils    are 

<-i|    announcements    of    \\h.ite\er    matters    the    lil.rarian    in 
rlia;  mch    may    .o,i-ider   to   I,,-    of   m! 

tii    ti  achers    or    jiupils.      The    lir-t    announcement 

"The    nearest     lirandi    of     the     I'uldic     l.iln-ar\     is    lo,.tted 
— .      Teachers    in    this    school    will    find    it    to    tl. 

vantage  to  secure  their  '  tom  that  iiranch."      \  1- 

all    the    liranches    for    the    free    c  irrul.il  i.  .n    of    books    t  l:foi!i;li«  mf 

the   threi-   boroughs,   with   the   hour-   of  openi 

•  )n   every   lurletin   tin-   t<rm-,   under  win  -   ami   pupils 

may    Use    the    liln  ith    in    the    f.  dlou  il 

"I  or  il  's  wlio  are  undertaking  speci.ii   -tu 

or    \\  li"   are    di'iiu-    iithei    definite    literaiy    v.  .euts 
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may  be  made  to  secure  books  necessary  for  such  study. 
These  special  books  must  be  renewed  monthly,  and  no  books 
may  be  retained  for  a  greater  period  than  six  months.  Books 
are  so  loaned  with  the  understanding  that  they  must  be  re- 
turned upon  special  request  after  two  weeks  from  the  date 
of  borrowing. 

"Popular  current  fiction  may  be  borrowed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

"Endorsements  are  not  required  for  membership  cards 
of  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools,  day 
or  evening. 

"Books  for  immediate  and  temporary  use  in  class  rooms 
will  be  loaned  upon  receipt  of  request  signed  by  any  teacher 
who  has  registered  at  the  designated  branch. 

"Teachers  are  often  asked  to  endorse  their  pupils'  ap- 
plications for  the  privilege  of  using  the  library.  This  library 
regards  such  endorsements  from  teachers  in  the  day  schools 
merely  as  notes  of  introduction,  and  guarantors  are  not  held 
financially  responsible  for  losses  that  result  from  applications 
which  have  been  signed  for  their  pupils. 

"Teachers  who  take  an  interest  in  their  pupils'  reading 
will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  this  library  is  always  glad 
to  send  application  blanks  to  them  for  distribution  in  the 
class  room.  In  every  way  within  its  power  this  library 
will  be  glad  to  further  practical  co-operation  between  the 
schools  and  its  branches  throughout  the  city." 

In  this  way  the  teachers  are  informed  of  the  location  of 
the  nearest  branch;  that  they  may  have  as  many  books  as 
they  desire  for  stud}'  and  that  the  books  may  be  retained, 
if  necessary,  for  a  period  of  six  months.  They  are  also 
informed  that,  "In  other  branches  there  are  about  60,000 
books  (separate  titles)  not  contained  in  that  branch.  Any 
one  of  these  will  be  sent  for  when  desired,  subject  only  to 
the  demand  at  the  other  branch."  The  library  maintains  a 
daily  inter-branch  express  service.  If  desired  books  are  in 
a  branch  nearly  forty  miles  distant  they  may  be  ordered  by 
telephone  and  delivered  during  the  same  day. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
give  all  work  with  teachers  to  one  assistant  in  each  branch. 
This  assistant  is  ranked  in  Class  C,  one  grade  below  First 
Assistant.  She  is  expected  to  familiarize  herself  with  the 
course  of  study,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  public  schools 
and  to  know  personally  as  many  teachers  and  principals 
as  possible. 
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AN   EXP]  RIMENT  „. 

T1,'"  resul1   '"   Ii"'  'X!  lasl   yea,    with   fifty  |,,,l 

!eti"s  has  warran»ed  doubling  the  number  ol  -,•  ......  Is  in  which 

j   d°n<  '"    <his  ''—-     The   rule  .......   ,-,„.„,,   „, 

17"V'"'  .....  ^teachers  have  b  tended  to  all  branches 

';    '  "k    i'"1'1"'    Library,   Circulai  .epartmen, 

-1;;'11  ";r  '"".r  "al  ;hes<  lines  •-"<•  -  '-•  published  ,  .,,,-, 

"'    bulletin    boards    in    [03    sc  ......  I    buildii  Schools 

been  selected  which  are  so  located  thai   fifteen   branch 
""'"  c,enters  "•'""  which  operations  are  conducted 
sch°oh    '    '        are    [89,018   pupils    and    nearly    50 
'•";1"^'-    of    the    elementarj     and     high    ever 
Is,  which  are  conducted  in  th  buildii 

,UI"'"  ;i  '••••"•'"•r  b(  a  member  of  the  library  al 

«  branches  where  the  system  ,\  in  use,  record  is  made 

;1'1""'1  irtment,   and    the   list    of   bo 

''   ^llr  In;i>   '  !1>   desi,  ,,,,  „„,, 

'   this  index  are  divided  by  the  usu 
I|K"    each    scl  .....  '    'a    separately    repr,  sented.     On    tl          rds 

:"""1  the  lists  of  books  desired,  the  dates  obtained  and 

red  "'  ''"•  "•••"•]i  '1  the  .1  return  ,|u. 

tlu-  assistant   in  charge  of  ilu-  work   to  see  thai   the 

"    ",   any   branch,   are   obtained,   or   if   nol  pur 

.  subject  to  usual  conditions  of  purchase.     When  new 

which   "•|:"''   '"   grade   wo.  published    ,.    is    the 

\iyt  "'  ""'  afsistan1  "'  '1  i  post   such  information  on 

bulletins    in    schools    whirl,    have    been  ned    to    her 

11  ''"''  llu'  ;iim  of  the  librar)   with  regard  to  teach- 
8  •""1  ol  tlu-  methods  for  plishing  th<  ,l 

Work   with   tin-  I.IM.JI,  is   ,|m,|,.,|   into  two  kinds 

F1""  •"•''  """n  '       "    "'       '"•'!  circulation  of  b 

|l1""   ':'»''-  is  perhaps  little  I  ,    which  i 

point  is  tl  I  am 

re  no  lo  ,.,11,    ,. 

5  ullltl1   rcsuh   from   api  ns   which   have   b. 

'••I    t'.ir    th.-ir    ; 

'"  Vork    tin-    great    difficulty    with 

1  tllr  children's   departmeni    has   been   th-   vast   numb 

>''""  h      will, 

tlu'    libraries    during    about    two    hoi  i  •!,,„ 
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ten  minutes'  walk  of  one  branch,  for  example,  there  are  33,376 
entered  pupils   in   the   public,   in  addition   to   several   othei 
arge    schools       In    that    district    there    are    three    branch    li- 
braries    They  are  liable  to  be  consulted  at  any  time  by  about 
6000  pupils      Information  on  any  subject  mentioned  m  the 
ourse  of  study  may  have  to  be   sought  for  impa tien t  ch   - 
dren      Under  such  conditions  it  has  been  impossible  to  de 
vote'to  every  child  that  care  and  personal  interest  which  are 
so  important  in  dealing  with  such  demands. 

By    organized    co-operation    with    principals    and    with 
teachers  of  various  grades  the  probable  reference  work  has 


of    study"    and    divided    into    numbered    and    dated    we. 
Thai  to  say    by  following  the  term  plans  any  teacher  can 
Si  a    a  glance   in  which  week   she   is   supposed  to   teach 

ven 'subject.     The    preparation    of    such    plans    invc >lved    a 
m-eat  deal  of  consultation  and  experience.     The  plans    how 

tion  is  as  follows: 

"Grade  5  B. 


\.\    l-.XI'KklMI     .  I  2ig 

ill    lli-t»r\    .1-   |nildi-ln-d   in   tin     i  i.  tuln  r   and    laimaiy    i->ii' 
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erial,    \\hnh    \\ill    In-    ~rt    a-nh-    in    tin-    lilitarv     ti.r    tin-    n-' 
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tin  |ni|nl  i^  ini\\  apt  In  a-k  fur  i-nl\  mir  i.l"  n-jlu.  t'.ir  \\li"li 
tin-  rliililrnis'  n-t'i-ri-iM  r  lil.rarian  lia>  liail  an  >  >\ >\>'  <r\ unit  \  t" 
jni  |iarr  in  ai|\anir  I'upils  in  tin-  ua\  an  tan-lit  tin-  n-r 
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the  printing  of  notices.  The  maintenance  in  the  schools 
averages  in  cost  just  two  cents  for  each  class  room  for  the 
term.  This  estimate  includes  printed  notices,  but  does  not 
include  typewritten  and  mimeograph  anouncements  which 
have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  schedule  for  the  grade.  The 
value  of  the  plan?  Who  can  say? 

The  task  has  been  to  learn  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  and  to  so  order  the  work  and  to  plan  such  rules 
as  to  make  possible  and  encourage  the  real  use  of  the  li- 
brary; and  to  provide  means  whereby  both  teachers  and 
pupils  may  be  told,  retold  and  told  again  and  reminded  from 
time  to  time  of  the  library  and  of  its  ability  and  readiness 
to  respond  promptly  and  cordially  to  any  reasonable  de- 
mands. 

The  scheme  as  in  use  at  present  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
nor  yet  without  several  defects.  There  seems,  however,  to 
be  more  than  a  germ  of  value  in  the  plan  of  library  bulletin 
boards  in  schools.  The  idea  was  first  suggested  by  Dr. 
Canfield,  of  Columbia  University,  about  five  years  ago,  to 
whom  credit  is  due. 
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\-  ;in  r\  idem  r  nt"  llim-iiii-ll  appreciation  li\  ;i  teai'her 
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I  gather  from  reading  library  journals  that  you  complain 
of  us  in  one  of  two  ways. 

(a)  Perhaps  you  feel  that  we  assume  as  teachers  that 
you  exist  to  do  our  bidding,  to  fly  at  our  beck  and  call.  I 
believe  this  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  understand 
our  mutual  needs  and  dependence.  It  will  be  less  a  com- 
plaint as  we  grow  to  know  each  other  better.  I  can  speak 
for  the  teaching  corps  of  Tacoma  and  assure  you  that  we 
arc  mindful  of  your  very  substantial  aid  to  us. 

(/')  (hi  the  other  hand,  we  hear  the  complaint  from  the 
library  that  the  teachers  do  not  use  the  library  enough. 
I  believe  I  can  see  a  reason  for  this,  too.  It  is  not  that  we 
feel  self-sufficient,  that  we  lack  interest  in  any  means  that 
will  aid  us  to  best  perform  our  duties.  It  is  because  you  are 
a  new  institution  and  that  we  are  passing  through  a  change 
in  our  idea  of  the  meaning  of  education. 

In  days  gone  by  we  carried  on  the  school  without  li- 
braries— we  could  do  this  as  well  as  not  because  education 
meant  Icaiuut,/  by  role;  text  book  learning  alone. 

This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  important  thing  I  have 
to  say  to  you — we  do  not  yet  know  you  and  our  need  for  you. 

In  our  school  lives  as  children,  in  our  normal  training 
and  later  in  our  actual  teaching  we  have  not  had  you,  and 
we  do  not  yet  realize  your  resources.  To  get  this  matter 
before  you  definitely  pardon  my  using  my  own  case  as  il- 
lustration. 

From  beginning  to  end  of  my  common  school  education— 
from  first  grade  through  eighth,  I  never  saw  a  school  or  a 
public  library.  We  had  none,  though  I  lived  .in  a  good- 
sized  city  in  the  Middle  West.  I  learned  what  the  text  book 
told  me;  no  supplementary  reading  (or  rarely),  no  pictures, 
no  objects.  My  training  in  reading  and  literature  consisted 
in  learning  to  keep  my  toes  on  a  crack  and  my  voice  from 
falling  on  a  question  mark! 

In  high  school  I  had  very  little  but  the  regular  text. 
Again  memory  work  was  the  test.  I  remember  well  a  boy  I 
who  was  my  ideal.  He  learned  his  geography  word  for 
word  and  so  recited  it.  If  he  sneezed  or  a  door  slammed  and 
his  flow  of  words  (I  use  words  advisedly)  was  interrupted  he 
had  to  begin  again.  He  was  the  show  pupil  in  our  class. 
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In    iidh-e    ciiir    in-triirt'>r-    in    -  ]>rri'i>nm-i|    all    the 

experiment^  fur  U"  \\hile  \\  r  l"»kid  mi.  When  we  \\eiit  t<. 
thr  library  u  e  -puke  t,,  tin.-  lilnarian  llinm.yli  a  wire  nettin.'. 
ami  in  i>nr  rmiipany  manner-  a-ked  fur  a  l>"nk. 

In    the    ii'Tinal    -cli.H.l    which    I    attended    there    \\a-    .1 

vailed    children'-    library,    luit    tin-    1 k-    were    all    text    hunk-, 

and   uc  were  ii"i   taught   Iiu\v  In  lirlji  the  children  \»  n-e  them 
\\  r    had    literature,    hut    it    u  a  -    all    al>"ut     llainht'-,    I. 
in 't    l.rin^    mad;    M"iir   c,f   it    was    Mil-Ill    in    a    way    in   make    it    a 
l"|-    the    elementary    tea*-|)er. 

After    all    thi-     1     IM  -an    leai-liiii'j,.    uitli    nn    knn\\'. 
i    i     i .  iourci  -   ol   a   lil>rar\    a-  an   aid    \, ,  either  teaeher  «\    i  liiM. 
and    I    felt    nn   mcd    f-T    -urli    aid.      \\hat    i>    true   nf    me    i-    true 
ol    til'  'ii-alid  ••    <  'I    '  'tin  r    learher>. 

^   •    11      Illll-t      make     II-     feel     iillf     Ileed      !..|      \"I1  Y..U      Illll-t. 

if   \'iii   |dea-e.   intrude   yourselves   ni>i>n   mir   \\>  • nera 

M'ller>  \\lni  lla\e  Wi  U  ^lll|i|ied  at  the  >lllille  i  -f  tin- 
text  I k  i-au  ill  m  •  •  >t  her  u  a\  In-  i  eacl 

The   nhal-   of  edmaii"ii   in  da\    are  broader,  niir   need<  arc 

ier,    and    \"U    have    the    material     In    help    n»    leali/e    mir 

1  3. 

'I  he  lir-i  thiip.'  di  i|n  i>  |ii  go  In  ihe  M  ^<  iii  .i|  the  niiimal 
schools.  \\\\-  -nlijei  l  ha-  lu  en  covered  in  ainither  |ia|ni. 
1ml  alh'U  me  t"  I  mie  thii 

In     \inir     Zeal     In     helji     -Indein        h.un     lm\\     I"    n  \ ,      I k - 

di  i    i  hit    courses    in    children's    i  eadm-.1       I    \\.\\  <• 

man\  iinrmal  -tndeiil-  ]ne|..m-  li-i  Im  me  shiivvin^  \\hai 
tin  \  i.  .id.  a^  '  Inldii  n  Sin  h  '  ''•  n  -.Iniw  that  tin  ~i  \ 

•lid     ii'  'ill-  I"     tin      I k  -     u  lueli 

Ue     \\l-ll     til'  •  •   II     tO    klH'U          'I   In    \      did     lint     kll"\\      tile 

nld     thin.'-     \\hieli     \\elr     mi     the     Imn..!      ll    I-     before     \\  e     talked 

i   h    lit.  •  not  (  hddi.  n's 

literature,    l-m     liter. itnre    im     ilnldien.       Then    the    |.. 

till        I  lltll!  i        U  ill      IM  \  '  'III       I 

('.HI     th  n-     u  Im    hav.  i      I,  it     ii"l ma!     -•  h....l     an.1 

nnu  'he 

idi  a-    \\  In.-li     I     \\  ill 

-Icilen      li'.in      111. I    •  !        and  tin- 
lit     n-nllatn  'ii-     \\  ill: 

SOlllt    •    !     them    \\ill    ]>\»\ 

I  • 
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1.  Bulletins.      (I   will  take   it   for  granted  that  the   school 
supplies   you   with    a   course    of   study   up    to   date,   and   with 
any   outlines   they   may   publish;    that   you   are    familiar   with 
these   and   with   the   practical  workings   of   the   school.     This 
latter  from  first-hand  observation!)   Ask  for  a   definite  place 
in   each    school   building   for   your   bulletin.      On    this   keep   a 
catalog  of  the  library,  up  to  date,  new  lists  as  they  appear; 
matters   of   interest   to   teachers   and    children.      (These   need 
not   be   printed,   they   may    be    mimeographed.)      In    Tacoma 
the  library  furnishes  us  with  lists  of  books  arranged  by  sub- 
jects and   grades.      Lists   of  articles   on   education,   especially 
those   not  in   educational   journals;   lists   of   books   on   special 
reserve;  lists  suitable  for  special  days.     This  last  item  is  of 
special    importance.      Due    to   tradition    and    the    influence    of 
cheap  educational  journals  we  use  much   inferior  material. 

Keep  the  bulletin  changing  and  alive! 

2.  At   the   library,   if  you   can,   have   a  special   corner   for 
the   teacher   and    her   reference   books   and   periodicals.      We 
ought   not   to   ask   for   the   reference   books   in   our   buildings. 
We  should  be  willing  to  go  to  the  library  to  read  them.      If 
you  do  allow  some  reference  books  to  go  out,  I  would  sug- 
gest   that    one    complete    set    be    kept   always    at    the    library. 
Where  the  library  can  afford  it  a  case  of  sample  text  books 
is    a    great    help    to    teachers.      So    many    teachers    in    small 
places    are    entirely    dependent    on    catalogs    when    choosing 
new   books.      As   a   normal   teacher   I    was   asked   continually 
to   suggest   lists. 

3.  Teach  us  the  use  of  the  library  so  we  may  wait  upon 
ourselves.      In    small    places    this    can    be    done    informally; 
in  larger  places   in   some   stated   way.      Many   people   hate   to 
ask  for  books  that  they  would  be  willing  to  seek  for   them- 
selves. 

4.  Give    us    teacher's    cards    and    make    them    as    liberal    as 
possible.      We    are    selfish,    however,    and    you    will    need    to 
look  out  for  us.     Perhaps  we  make  you  think  of  the  Dervish 
and    the    camel.      From    the    library    point    of    view    1    have 
learned  that  she  commits  the  cardinal   sin  who  takes  all   the 
references  on  a  given  subject  and  then  sends  a  class  to  the 
library  to  look  that  subject  up!     We  are  thoughtless,  I  know, 
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lull  we  never  see  'liddim  in  smaller  -r"nps  than  forty,  ami 
.siieh  a  situation  would  rati-c  us  imt  a  >|iialm! 

5     <iuidc    n-    to    tin-    l>est    in    any    i^ivi-n    snide. •]    ..r    MIL 

It'    n    is    History,    ^i\c    us    reliable    History.      Help    u- 

::i|  tlu-  l>est  in  nature  study,  and  \«  iiinl  tlu-  literature 
uhi.h  is  akin  in  tlm-c  other  sulijeet-  Give  u-  tin-  IT-I  in 
literature  Teach  u-.  tliat  while  \\e  ma\  send  <•//(/<//, •//  t" 

briel'    editions.    \\e    a>    ti'iii  '//rrv.    11111-1     -et    ,,nr    material    iroin 
editions,   iir->t-liaml  rditinns   when-  pnssjldr.      ll«-]|i  and 
riii-i  mi  a^'-    n-     I"    adapt     Stories    ourselves      to     be     dis-ati 
with    a    tine    >tiiry    a-    "urittrn    dn\\n"    in    a    third    reader.      !'•> 
ng    tlu-    -t'inr-    tliis   uay    \\  c   hise   all    the   Keanty   '•!    du'tinn 
and    i.l'ten    the    nieaniiiL;    as    well. 

d     Lend    Us    ]>i(-tnres    \\hiic    \'>n    tan.       'I  he\     \itali/e    the 
work    in    ye<>!^ra|>h\ ,    h^t'-ry.    et(    .     in    a    way    whirh     is    well 

\\cirth  while.     \\ 'c  «l«.  not  ask  i".n-  expensive  pu-mrc-  like  tin- 

I'nderui  i,  ,d-    jnst  maL;a/ine  i-li|i]iin.i4s  will  help.     S"ine  day  \\  e 
.shall   a-k   for  lantern    -lide-,   and    iii"\in-    pictures.   ],ut    not    \  et 
All    the-e    re.|iiest-    remind    me   ..|"   the    si-n    \\liirh    hnnu    ill    the 
jjreci  r'a   umdou    in   my    \outh.      "ll"   \  •  <\\   don't    see    \\hat 

\oii    want,   ask    l"nr   it."      Hut    remeinlier    \\  e   do    not    ask   loi    all 

:s   in  one  eon,i-nment    nor   In'in   any   one   Iilirar\. 
I-    Ktnril    to    the    literature    just    a    moment.    .L;J\C    Us    that 

uhiih  will  t'eed  tin-  imagination,  a  generous   -hare  ,<\  p.< 

|t.,    not    "let     n-    ha\e"    just     the  histoii.  ,il.  and 

ily     ethnal         In     tin-  lead     u-     out     ot     the 

hahlis    prai  lie;il   into   the    id. 

II      Help     l'or     tin-     (hildren  is     «\     t  \\  o     sorts         Ind 

tliro||-h     th.  LDireCl  fOU     meet     the     .   ''ll 

dr.  n  in  the  lihrary  luiililin«  itsell  \  iea.-|nT  to  do  liei  \\oik 
ln-st  must  study  the  en\  ii  oiinie  m  in  \\hnli  IK  i  iliildim  M\e. 
inn-t  know  their  ^roii|)  pe>  nliai  ities  and  their  indixidna! 
needs.  I  believe  the  same  i-  inn-  o|  the  lil.iari.in.  ll 

i-amiot  make  .  all-  ha\e  ui..iln-rs'  meetings      1  vci    tea  I  think 

pai  t    •  .1"    lilu  ary    equipment.      In    T.I.  on 
is    .1  mother     W!L.     had     little     .hat 

lli.ilion     uheii     young         She     ha-     nad     hei     ,lnldi,n's 
\\iih    them,    through    all    tin     grad(  -       '  'n.     d..\     nol 

a   I k  agcnl     eft  a     i    ill  et 

he  met  "t.  and  said:  "You  knou    i 
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that  book  through  and  there  ain't  anything  in  it  not  in  the 
children's  books.  I  ain't  going  to  buy  it."  Teachers  and 
librarians,  too,  need  the  mother's  co-operation. 

1.  Class    room    libraries.      Lists    made    by    teacher   and    li- 
brarian.    The  teacher  knows  the  needs,  the  librarian  knows 
how  to   supply   the   needs.      Have   these   class   libraries   fror 
first    grade    up,    that    all    the    children    "may    be    exposed    tc 
books."  One   of  our  principals   who   has   watched   the   matter 
of  children's  reading  very  carefully  says  that  if  he  may  have 
all  the  reading  material  he  wishes  for  first,  second  and  thirc 
grades   the   reading  habit   will   ever  after  take   care   of   itself. 
A  caution  here,  be  sure  in  any  grade  that  the  books  are  easj 
enough.     We  err  in  asking  children,  at  times,  to  study  what 
they    cannot    grasp.      Don't   you    follow    our    custom.      Make 
the  books  progressive  from  grade  to  grade.     In  upper  grades, 
when   lists  are  put   into  the  children's  hands,   make   the  lists 
short,  very  good  and  annotate  them  (if  at  all)  from  the  child's 
point  of  view. 

2.  School   libraries    give    the    children    a    broader    outlook 
than  the  room  collection  alone.     Here  give  us  supplementary 
books    and    duplicate    collections    where    you    can.      Mimeo- 
graphed  poems   and   other   material   are   helpful    if   you   have 
the  time  to  prepare  them. 

3.  Branch    libraries    near   schools.      In    large   places    there 
must    be    these.      Children    cannot    cover    distances    nor    pay 
car  fares.     Considering  the  teacher's  convenience  alone,  she 
would  prefer  the   school   to  the  outside  branch  library.     But 
from   the   point   of   view   of   the    child's   future,   his   life    after 
leaving    school,    the    branch    should    be    independent    of    the 
school.     Keep  the  branch   library  up  to  your  best  standard, 
because    your    suggestions    are    taken    without    question    by 
many  teachers  and  practically  all  parents. 

4.  Of  the  story  hour  in  school  conducted  by  the  librarian 
I   will   not  speak,  as  it  will   be  covered  elsewhere.     Only  let 
me  say  that  we  count  upon  it  very  materially  in  Tacoma. 

With  regard  to  the  child  in  the  library  you  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  us,  I  believe.  You  meet  the  child  as 
he  really  is,  though  you  may  sometimes  wish  you  did  not.  , 

It  is  years  of  tradition  and  artificial  usage  that  makes 
the  boy  on  hearing  the  school  bell  remove  his  cap,  smooth 
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his  liair.  put  his  1411111  in  the  corner  oi  his  handkerchief,  turn 

his   toes    "ill,   hease   ;i    loii'^    siL;li,   ami    with    droopn  ami 

iiici  k    expression    liii'l    his    ]ilai c    in    line. 

I'.ui  tlnrc-  is  no  lihrars  tradition;  it  is  y'lir-  I"  maki 
May  \'"ii  make  it  in  accord  ssilh  the  child's  nature'  "The 
sch""l  represents  the  compulsory  side  of  education,  the  li- 
hrary  should  represent  its  \"lunlary  and  attractive  side." 
YOU  meet  the  l>oy  "t'l  duty  and  SO  should  know  him,  as 
many  a  teacher  never  dues  \-ain,  the  average  life  "I  the 
chilrl  in  sch""l  is  lise  sears  (  >nr  time  is  sh,,rt  Your-  is 
imlelinile'  Fur  these  reasons  then  I  ens  y  yu  \\ C  will 
duriiiLT  that  l'ive  years  make  frequent  occasions  t<>  s,-ud  him 
I"  \  "ii.  \'"ii  hautf  "ii  hard  alter  ynii  '^et  him! 

5.    /: .r/iiV'i/.f.      Where    ]>"ssilde    inxite    the    ehildrrn    I"    ueii 
i-ral    and    s|iccial    exhilnts.      They    need    ii"t    l.e    elalmrat' 

nsiv(        t'hildren  often   141- 1   iii"!'!-   from   31  :    few  tiling - 

than  fr<>m  many.  l-'rom  these  cxhihits  the  children  should 
he  led  to  further  study  of  the  -aim-  siilijeet  in  hook-,;  the 
exlnl.it  is  in  a  mca-urr  a  l>ait 

',    Lectures    <"/</    iiilk\    «\\    s,-hooi    sui.jc.-is    with    lantern 

slides    or    other    pictures       '|  he-c    talk      to    I,,-    given    l>v    some 
m    the    liKrarv    and    foll,i\\rd    |,v    \isit~.    to    museum    and 
shelves.      Such    work    is    dom-    in    somi  !io,,| 

time,   tin-   t>  ai  In  i    accompanying    tin-   chddi.n      h    mean 

greater   /est    in    tin-    studs    of    Look-;    "one    1 k"    studs    u 

us   narrow. 

liniir  iiinl    >,-iiiluiii   circle  I  his    i-,    too   well    kilos\n 

a  method  t.,  m  >-d  more  than  m.-nii,,n  ('ii-ht  u  not  to  fol- 
loss  a  di  Imiti-  s,  h,  in.  according  to  tin-  needs  and  capaein 

of  tin-  given  grouj  id  of  one  lii,iari.m  who  is  foiiounm 

I    hi-tory    s\ith    a    LToiip    ..i    \<»\  \.<\..     m.itiri.il    that    the 

school    ha-ii't     tin.,      t,,,     .Hid    that    tin-    childiiu    ..miiot    d 

n.         I  In-   stOfJ    hoiu  -   that    BO  mans-  of   s>  m   urn.  h 

n        Sou   cannot    ii'i'11    iati    it          'dts  unh-s^   \*.\\  .Dine 

and    see    the    i  hihlrcu     m     s,  hool        Tins     sh,,\\     ,m    u 
Interest     m     their    \\ork.    h.ise     a     l.rtti-r     I  uid.     !• 

d.ulai  \ta     and     hen,  .-     an.  .(her     u  ion 

At   th.  s,-   little   gatherings   tak.-  .sith   tin    child 

who    nevei     ICCS    b<        nd    the    hon  j.t    through    I,.-  k  \ 

little    hoy    at     li  School,     N  • '  s\      ^••Ik       .• 
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to  Bronx  Park  Zoo.  On  his  return  he  looked  at  a  picture 
of  a  tiger  hanging  on  the  school  room  wall  and  said  with 
great  interest  and  surprise,  "Why  it  can  walk!" 

8.  In  the  loan  department  control  the  reading  matter 
of  the  children  wisely.  Look  after  the  boy  who  reads  just 
one  kind  of  books;  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  reads  too  much. 
I  like  the  idea  of  getting  this  latter  class  interested  in  con- 
structive work.  Teach  such  children  to  use  books  as  a 
motive  for  something  aft  ire.  Let  them  see  that  their  books 
have  a  vital  relation  to  their  occupations,  such  as  gardening, 
building,  etc. 

Where  possible  issue  the  whole  story.  Let  the  child  do 
his  own  skimming.  Perhaps  this  doesn't  meet  your  approval, 
but  can't  you  remember  how  you  hated  the  story  which  be- 
gan nowhere  and  ended  the  same? 

And  just  here  I  must  stop,  calling  attention  once  more 
to  our  attitude  towards  you.  I  quote  from  a  library  journal: 
"The  co-operation  so  much  talked  about  is  a  theory  on  the 
part  of  teachers."  I  stoutly  maintain  that  if  you  will  be 
patient  we  will  learn.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  need  you;  it 
is  that  we  have  not  know-n  you.  Give  us  just  a  little  time. 
May  I  illustrate? 

Two  little  boys  in  Tacoma  needed  operations  for  aden- 
oids. The  first  boy  returned  after  his  operation  and  the  sec- 
ond one  said,  "Well,  what  about  it?"  Indignantly  the  dis- 
appointed one  replied:  "Don't  you  try  it!  It's  nothing  but 
a  fake!  I'm  not  a  bit  smarter  to-day  than  I  was  yesterday!" 

Teach  the  children,  the  normal  student  and  the  teacher, 
and  in  time  all  will  be  well. 
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It    i^   DI 'I    often   tli:i(    \\e   arc  eiiahled,    in   ca--e  of  an    at- 
tempt   at    co-operation,   tn   study   report-,   made   liy   each   nf 

tin-  partit^  t«>  tlu-  attempt.  ThU  is  the  case  in  Pomona, 
<  al.,  when-  lioth  tin-  lilirarian  and  tlir  superintendent  ot 
-rliooU  have  cotitrihnted  to  their  ] >rofe->ioiial  literature 
•i"  their  \\ork.  in  lilirary  and  school,  for  the 
furtherance  Of  education.  'I'lit  report  of  the  ^uprrin 
tc-ndcnt,  the  late  I1.  \\  .  KantVnian,  \\ill  he  -i\en  first. 
It  \\a^  coiil  rihiitrd  \<>  Tit,'  l:ii  iti'>iti<>n<il  Review,  and  ap- 
pears  in  it-  "Discussion"  department  in  the  form  ot 

ral  letlei^.  inclndin-  a  hrief  one  from  Mi-^  Mahc'l 
I-..  I'rrnti^,  \\lio  \\a^  the  lihrarian  of  the  I'oiiiona  I'lihlic 
l.il>rar\  \\heii  the  plan  of  peratioii  was  he-nn. 

I'ark    \\'.    Kanffman   \\a-  horn  at    Mt.    I'lra-ant.    lo\\a, 
July    4,    1S:7        Me    received    hi-    education    iii    the    piililic 
-el I-  and   in   \\  i   »le     MI   <  'olle-e  in    \|a>-achn-<i-tt-   \\  lieu- 
lie    LM.idnaled    in    1  SSI ).       For    lifteen    yrearS    he    \\.i-    Snpei 
illti-lldi   III     of    Sell'   ol       m     \elllMl.l    City,   (    all  I'  '1  111.  l. 

in-   iheri-  to  accept   the  superintendent    of  the 

hooU  in   l')(|.\  \\lnch  position  he  held  until  the  time 

of  In    death,  Jinn-  13,   I'M" 

Tin-    fr;isil'ilil\  pnl- 

public  1i  "lil\ 

ai  •  •  i'tf.1   .1     tin-   ili-Nii .il.ilii\ 

I'.in.  i"  tin  in  ID-' 

M.  in.  i  In-  jil.n  i-  :ni'l  \  .ilin    of  thi 

tllr    -\   -trill    "I    plllill'      .111.1    ffC(      •   '!'!     .ill. .11    1-    II. >\\ 
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recognized.  The  library  must  supplement  the  work  of  the 
school,  serving  the  adult  population  as  the  school  serves 
the  children — tho  its  necessary  methods  do  not  permit  such 
direct  authority  and  influence.  If  books  of  information  and 
books  of  power  are  to  be  of  value  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, then  the  library  habit  must  be  formed;  and  this  can 
be  formed  more  easily  during  schooldays  than  later. 

The  following  correspondence  is  of  interest  as  showing 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  in  the  schools 
of  Pomona,  California:  a  city  evidently  blessed  with  sensi- 
ble and  large-minded  people  in  charge  of  both  the  schools 
and  the  libraries. 

Office   of  the   Superintendent   City   Schools 

Pomona,  Cal.,  December  2,  1904 
Mrs.  Julia  S.  Harron 

Dear  Madam:  Your  letter  of  inquiry  about  our  method 
of  instruction  in  reading  is  at  hand.  I  will  take  your  ques- 
tions up  in  the  order  found  in  your  letter. 

1.  "Is  each  child  allowed  to  select  his  own  reading  book, 
within  the  large  list  made  up  by  the  teacher?" 

Ans.  Yes.  And  he  is  allowed  to  experiment  until  he 
finds  a  book  that  will  strike  some  fire  from  the  flint  of  his 
own  intellect.  As  soon  as  he  finds  a  book  which  he  can 
read  with  interest  (it  must  first  be  approved  by  the  teacher) 
he  reads  it.  He  does  not  take  reading  as  a  medicine,  he 
takes  it  as  a  pleasure.  Of  course,  this  method  of  reading  is 
not  used  much  until  the  children  have  fairly  mastered  the 
formal  difficulties  of  reading.  It  is  used  a  small  part  of  the 
time  in  the  second  grade,  more  in  the  third,  still  more  in  the 
fourth,  and  altogether  in  the  fifth.  It  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  children  should  not  only  learn  to  read  while  in  school, 
but  that  they'should  actually  read  a  large  number  of  the  best 
works  of  literature. 

2.  "Do  children  have  duplicates,  or  does  each  child  have 
a  different  book  from  his  classmates?" 

Ans.  They  may  each  have  different  books.  Sometimes 
a  teacher  groups  a  few  children  together  for  special  drill  in 
reading,  and  gives  them  all  the  same  book.  While  this  small 
group  is  reciting,  the  remainder  of  the  class  are  reading  each 
his  own  book. 
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'Is    tin-,   tin-    regular   reading   of   the   class,   "r    is   it    ^\}\> 
pl<  meiitary    readm-j  ?' 

\n-.     This    i-    thr     regular    read 

i-.    MM   more   rea-on    lor   -ivin^    "supplementary    reading."    ihan 
there     i  ing    '  -iipp'enientary     m<  in  The     -cliiM.l 

reading    is    '•ontinned    at    h.iiiie.    and    the    home    reading    is   con- 
tinued   at    school.      A    pupil    will    read    t'ruin    lifteeii    \«    twenty 

-    a     \ear    under    the    direcl     super\  isi,  >n    <if    the     teaeher. 

He  .•  oii-e'inetitly  becomes   more  intelligent,  and  he  becomes 
a    better   oral    reader    lieean-e    he    is    limn-    intelligent    and    In 
cati-<     li.'    becomes    UK. re    familiar    with    word--    "ti    aeeomit    of 
hi-    large    anii.unt    of    n-adin 

4.  "hues   the   plan   work   well    practically?' 

Vns.     I     lia\e    worked    it  lit     sear-    and    ha\e    i 

known    a    tea. In  r    to    drop    the    plan    after    she    had    learned    ),, 
work    it    -urr, •--fully 

5.  "I    -liould  think  that   the  dil'licidty  with   liavin-   no  dnpli- 
1 k-  iniyht   lie   that    some  of  the  ehildren   mi-lit   not    • 

\\ell    enough    to   inter,  -t    the    re-t    of   the   class   in    a    ln.,,k    \\hirh 
the\    had    n<  't    SC(  n 

An-.     l'\a.ll\       Neither   can    llie\    read    uell   eiioiiL'h    \»   in 

t     tlli-     re-t     of     the     (da-,-     ill       i     hoi.|<     ulliell     they     /',/ 

\\  I  .it    i  -   more    senselesf    than    for   nim  tei  n    pupils   to   t  r\    to   l.e 
d     in     -oiiH-thniL;     ulmh     they     hive     r.  .id    and     r.     read 
while    it     i-    In  11  1    liy    the    t  \\eiitieth    |  MI  |  nl    in    a    mori 

'.  e  do   in  it    a  -1.    tin-   pupil-   to  listen   \\  hilt- 
one   I-   readin-.v      The   ninete,  n   .n,     reading    •  ;u  h   hi-   own   !•• 
uln!e    the    |i.i'-hi-r    i-    IINIIH-    to    In  Ip    the    twentieth    pnpil    \\oik 

Ollt    !  iljoll         The    others    ale    all    i|llli   ll\     al'-oiln-i]    ;||    • 

own    1 !.-.    mile-       the    on<      reading    ••!     uLilini;     \\hal     In 

read  makes  n   so  inten  that   the  othei  'it n m  •  >t 

linn    oun    .M.  old       'I  In     Others     m     piimitled    lo   li-tei 
thoosi     lo    do    .  Often    lhe\     listen    \\illi    ureat     inti  • 

-    np  then   minds  to  read  thai 

Mm    promised    f.,|ir   ,.,    n  .  ,     pupil-   ".tin  .id  "       I 

ail\  ani.ii-i    m   pupils'   |i-i.  IIMU-   to   the   readir 

pupil  5  of  the  cl  '  'iem    111    ih. 

lo  read   is  ned  ditn.  nit  n  t    lie 

Diastcri   i         •  "h  pnpt!   i..i    hniisi  it       I  in  \    \\  di   ' 

linn  h    n  d\    it    tin-    puj.d-    .it.     • 
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interests  them  than  if  they  are  reading-  that  which  is  simply 
a  dose  prescribed   by   the   teacher. 

6.  "The  child  who  becomes  interested  in  his  story  might 
destroy  the  connection  of  one  lesson  with  another,  so  far  as 
the   class  is  concerned,   by  going   on   with    the   story   by   him- 
self." 

Ans.  That  is  just  what  we  want  him  to  do.  He  is  read- 
ing the  book  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the  Lord  pity  him  if  he 
does  not  get  interested  in  it  sufficiently  to  go  on  with  it  after 
the  lesson  is  over.  He  is  not  his  brother's  keeper  in  this 
matter.  He  is  not  reading  the  book  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
but  for  himself.  He  will  lie  placed  on  the  "lock  step"  enough 
in  other  studies.  Why  not  let  him  "gang  his  ain  gait"  in  this 
one?  He  is  often  asked  by  the  teacher  to  give  the  connect- 
ing matter  between  the  two  lessons  as  a  reproduction  story. 
And  the  animation  and  interest  with  uhich  he  gives  it  is  evi- 
dence that  the  boi>k  has  gone  to  the  spot. 

7.  "Is    the    average    child's    command    of    language    suffi- 
ciently good  to  render  this  exercise  instructive  and  interesting 
or  even  tolerable  to  the  class?" 

Ans.  After  a  little  practice  a  pupil  will  talk  in  a  much 
more  interesting  manner  than  he  will  read.  Besides,  he  is 
not  obliged  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  others  of  the  class. 
They  are  interested  in  their  own  books  and  do  not  need  to 
try  to  be  interested  in  his  exercise.  The  exercise  is  for  his 
benefit  and  for  his  only.  The  others  will  have  their  day. 
This  "pot-shooting"  at  a  whole  class  is  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary.  So  far  as  his  vocabulary  is  concerned,  can  any 
better  way  be  devised  for  its  improvement  than  to  have  him 
reproduce  something  which  he  has  read  with  interest?  He 
naturally  uses  many  of  the  exact  words  of  the  author  in  his 
reproduction  and  thus  makes  these  words  a  part  of  his  own 
mental  furniture  much  better  than  if  lie  had  surrounded  them 
with  a  definition.  For  both  oral  and  written  language,  this 
reproduction  work  is  invaluable.  Rut  if  you  had  prescribed 
a  dose  for  the  child  to  read,  his  reproduction  would  be  life- 
less and  void  of  interest  to  him  and  to  all  who  were  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  him.  Each  pupil  can  imt  be  heard  every 
day.  But  when  he  is  heard,  more  time  is  taken  with  him. 
The  teacher  does  not  need  to  probe  him  on  everything  he 
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has    read    t"    see    whether    IK-    understand-    il    <>r    im!        II    In- 
due-,   nut    uiii|rrs|;nii|    ;i    1 k    lie    will    ii"l    read    il.    -iii.-e    he    i- 

iint   .-.impelled   I"  read  ;niy   eei'iain   I k   a!    any   n-rtain   lini. 

\-  I'ar  a-  their  general  reading   i-  i  »ii'  eriied.  the   inllr 
mi    the  children   "I    ('"iimna   ina\    In-    in. !•..•.  d    l'n>in    li  •    iliat 

a  little  iiver  a  year  ago  the  n -adin-j  of  the  rlnldn  n   -ii|>]dinl  l>\ 
the    |iulilii-    liKrary    u;i-    71    per   rent     tietimi.      (  >ur    !a-i    re|x,rt 

sllr,\\e.|    that    \\llile    tile   ailli.llllt    nf    reading    had    allll"-!    ih.llliled, 

the  |>er  cenl    "f  tii'ticin  had  decreased  i"  y>  per  .  ent. 

i  MI.-  •  it"  i  hi  M|\  atita'jo  MI"  the  system  i>  it  -  econom) 

The     lllii||e\      uhieh     1^     11-ed     !«•     l>ll>      tUelltV     l>'..,k-     ..I      a     kind, 
elialdni'j    .  aril    pupil     |..    read    mil-    I k.    lindiT    llli-    -\--tetll     \\lll 

liny    lui'iily    ditl'ennt    lunik-,    fur    the    same    |>ii]iil-.       I    <!••    n-.t 
inn.  h     -tuck    in    the    i>rdni:ti\     -,.  hi..d   readinu1   h.i-h   ln.uk. 
1'upil-  "iiL'hl   In  read   SOmethil  'iiu-  literary   merit      I'nder 

i. ni    p'.m   ilu-y   \\ill   dn   thi-   in  an   i  \tenl    that    \\ill    -iirpri^e   am 
niie    \\lin    ha^    iini    tried    it. 

\  ery    truly. 

I1.    \\      kanlTmaii. 

Superintendent 
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An  .-ire,.  mil  "I  this  s;m  ic-  \\ork  l>\  Mi--  Mira  Jar«'hu-. 
wh.i  -naxv.K-.l  a  link-  laU-r  I"  thr  lil>rari.in-hi]  >  at 
r<un»na.  was  iva'I  h\  IKT  ln-fmv  thr  I  .ihrar\  Soti.'ii  «\ 
the  X.  !•'..  A.  at  it-  meeting  in  Los  Xui^lc--  iu  I1"1/". 

Mira  lamhu-  \\a-  l>»rn  in  JnmMi.'ii  <  il\,  Kan.  aii'l 
at'tri'  ^ra<hi;itinn  l"f"in  I  .«  >s  An^rlr-  Ili^li  Srlnml 
thrc-r  years  at  \\rlK'-lf\  College.  Shr  tm.k  tlu-  trai 
Course  in  thr  LOS  \nm-lr-  I'nMu-  l.ilirary.  and  al'lrr 
tln'cr  \r;irs  tlu-rr  a>  an  a--i-tant  was  librarian  "I  tin 
Kanu'hainrlia  Manual  School,  llmn-lnln  until  I''(l5.  since 
\\liirh  datr  -hr  ha>  ha<l  charg(  of  ihr  puhlir  lihrary  at 
I  '<  inn  ilia,  l  al. 

"rii«Ti-    i-    mm  I:     lh:n     ini'.'lil     be      -n,!    .iln.nt    llic    ill.  OH  M'  al 
rcl.  .ii-ii     -I     tin      lil.i;ir\     ,ni.|     tin-  -.-li.  -  'I        I'-nl     as     I"     'In-,     in 
tin-    \\.-nU     Mr      ll;ilt-     |«ut     int..    tin-     in..utli    nl'    In-    iinni 
(l.mlilr.    "There    In-    l-.-ni     SO    nui.-li    -ai-l.    :iti.l    "ii    tin-    wlmlc 

m.  \\.-ll  >.n.l.  th.it   I  will  n..t  occupy  it'.-  time."     So,  n..t  l.iv 

•n     tin-     f..lin.|;iti..n.     \\r     will     :i-l'i|'t     the     .list  iiH't  i.  -n     ,il 
r,-,i,K     lai'l  l-\     Others,     t'l.il     "thr    hl.r.ir>'-    ini--i.ni     ii 

t,,  ci  mtinue   th.-   \\     '          •    •        h...  .h.  '..m   along   m-w   In 

"th.it     tin-     s.-l  .....  1     sli..nl<l     ftirni-h     .in     ini|nil-c     to     in.lix  i.lu.il 
tastes,    .ni.l    tli.-    lil'i.u\    thr    inr.ui>    I.,   direct    th.it    impulse    int.. 

systematic   lines    o  1    '  • 

\\  .•  ma 

can    llir    I.  .1.  h.  i     impai  I    thi,    iinpn! 

l-ir-l.    -In-    mii-t    h.  i  llii-iti 

thitu.    u  ill   take   the    p'  'In-  "invim-il.le   lo 
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The  reading  she  does  to  get  information  must  be  supple- 
mented by  that  she  does  because  she  would  starve  without. 
And  this  again  must  be  supplemented  by  what  acquaintance 
she  can  get  with  children's  books. 

So  much  for  the  preparation  of  the  heart.  What  is  she 
to  do  in  the  classroom?  She  may  first  systematically  train 
her  pupils  in  the  use  of  books  as  tools.  The  primary  requis- 
ite is  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  This  is,  I  believe,  no 
longer  fashionable,  but  it  is  handy  to  have. 

The  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  the  makeup  of  a 
book,  the  special  use  of  title-page,  contents,  and  index.  We 
find  many  a  person  who  does  not  know  these  things.  You 
will  help  them  greatly  if  you  do  no  more  than  this. 

When  they  have  learned  how  a  book  is  built,  tell  them 
that  as  books  have  indexes  so  have  libraries.  If  you  can, 
explain  the  use  of  the  main  bibliographic  aids,  the  shelf 
lists,  the  catalog,  the  periodical  indexes,  etc.  But  at  any 
rate,  let  them  know  that  a  library  is  not  a  trackless  wilder- 
ness. It  has  guideposts  and  guides,  in  the  persons  of  the 
attendants.  Encourage  them  to  learn  the  main  trails. 

Teach  them  the  proper  care  of  books,  and  respect  for 
library  property.  Handle  books  carefully,  and  insist  that 
students  do  the  same.  If  you  have  a  loan  collection  of 
library  books  in  the  schoolroom,  have  a  formal  record  of 
those  who  borrow  them.  If  the  class  is  free  to  pick  up  a 
book  and  carry  it  off,  as  some  advise,  the  books  will  indeed 
be  picked  up,  and  not  laid  down  again.  A  business-like 
record  will  save  the  trouble  of  replacement. 

So  much  for  the  use  and  care  of  books  as  tools.  They 
are  that,  but  to  you  and  me  they  are  more  than  that,  they 
are  friends.  Shall  we  not  introduce  them  to  the  children? 
The  schools  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  have  (or  had,  for  I  am  not 
sure  just  what  they  are  doing  now)  a  very  good  plan  for 
this.  Lists  of  books  are  copied  on  the  blackboard  of  each 
room.  The  children  are  urged  to  read  five,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  read  more  before  they  are  changed  at  the 
middle  of  the  year.  No  compulsion  is  used,  but  each  pupil 
is  credited  with  the  number  read.  The  books  are  freely  dis- 
cussed after  reading. 
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In    Pomona    we    use   a    plan    which    w  e    tliink    excellent.       \ 
list    c,f   n<  omniended   hooks   i-   made   mil    fi.r   eaeh    -rade    i"r"iu 

th.     third   tn   the   eighth.     These   I ks   an-   all    in   the   library. 

children     licconie    members    of    tin-    lilirary,    draw     their 

I ks    like    any    other    i-iti/m-.    and    use    them    in    the    readr 

classr,        Kach    child    keep--    a    record    of    the    books    he    reads 
lie    may    lead    a--    many    nr    as    few    as    he    cl  and    just 

what    lie    chooses,    uilhm    the    limits    of    ll.  lectcd 

li->t.       I    need    nut    point    <>ut    what    opportuui:  h    a    plan 

Drives    the    teacher    to    direct    and    inspire    the    child's    readiiu. 
l,<    lea.  li    him    the    n-e    .if    the   lilirary.    to    make    him    a    lilel-n- 

1'rieml    tn    I ' 

\\'hat    ah'Hit     the     teacher    in     her     dirert     relation     to     the 
lilirary?       llnw    ran    >he    helji    the    liKrariaii    and    her- 

l-'irst.    ynii    n  11, nut    ymirself    with    the    hn-al    liluai\. 

it^    rule-    and    its    tn-iU.    its    limitations    and    its    resources.       It 
\\ill    not    take    yon    very    I"IIL;    '  .ni    idea    of    its    scope    in 

\oiir  own    held.      Ask    to    see    the    shelf   list,   ;im|   the   ratal" 

n  if  the  shelves  are  not  ..pen  to  the  public,  you  ran  pro|>- 
alily  L-et  permissi,,n  to  examine  them.  Ask  the  lilir.inan 
uhat  "(her  material  is  to  he  had  alon^r  your  line  of  -->'; 

uoik.       li    the    lilirary    issues    a    Imlletin    of    IH-W    I ks.    keep 

up    \\ith    tliis       Then    when    you    .send    your    .'lass    to    u~,    you 
\\ill   not   In-wilder   them   .md   drive  us  into  a   freii/%    ]>>•    liiddv 
them    to   read    uhat    is   not    there   and    never    ha 

I  -eai  n    to   ask   for   tl  'ii    have    in    mind 

I. et    vonr    eulture    dein.  itself    in    \.iiir    i  h-arly    delined 

\     mar.     OH(  •      to    me    and    ask. 

about    fruits        |     ijavc    liim    son 

and    asked    what     unit    he    was    espc«i.illy    iir  :.    in.       Me 

i.;died,  "\\hat    I    want    is   the   oiijoii."        I    i.m    do.vn    the    •..|,.r 
oils    v  ei'i  talde.    and     3Cl     before    him    a    Dew     lot     ,.|     '  ;.ut 

after    •  •  ••  .niiMM-i  ••    them    he    st  ill    did    H1  -t     1 

he    linally     -aid.    "what     I     reallv  is    ih, 

tin     onion    on    the    human    system"       I  li  '.out    the    v 

m< .si    pr, i|i|e    pi  their    need 

lll.iaiian.an  \  ..in      i  \\  •  !•  >p     ,iu 

intuiti. .n    al.out    n.      I'.ut    it    takes    ti-  do 

w  e  hav  i    time,  and  not  all  of  u  nt,  I  am 
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The  New  York  Public  Library  has  arranged  lists  of 
books  for  each  week,  to  correspond  with  the  schoolwork. 
The  books  are  set  aside  between  the  dates  given.  Other 
libraries  would  do  the  same  and  gladly  if  you  would  tell 
us  what  you  are  to  need.  So  if  your  plan  book  calls  for  the 
life  of  John  Adams  the  last  week  in  October,  why  not  notify 
the  library  and  ask  that  it  be  reserved,  or  purchased  if  not 
already  on  the  shelves.  This  will  be  a  help  in  several  ways. 
Library  funds  are  usually  limited,  and  we  buy  first  to 
meet  real  needs.  Second,  we  usually  have  some  necessary 
red  tape  which  prevents  book-purchase  at  very  short  no- 
tice. While  for  an  occasional  emergency  the  tape  may  be 
cut,  such  a  practice  is  unbusiness-like,  and,  if  a  little  fore- 
thought be  used,  not  often  necessary.  Third,  and  here  is 
where  your  bread  on  the  waters  returns  to  you,  you  will 
thus  be  reasonably  sure  of  having  the  book  when  you  wish 
it.  Knowing  it  is  needed  on  a  certain  date,  it  will  be  picked 
out  from  the  other  new  books  and  hurried  thru  or  it  will  be 
reserved  from  general  circulation.  Or,  if  old  and  disabled, 
it  will  not  be  sent  to  the  bindery  till  after  you  have  used  it. 

If  you  can  not  make  out  a  list  so  far  ahead,  you  can  at 
least  let  us  know  a  few  minutes  beforehand  if  a  class  is  to 
be  sent  in  for  study.  Send  a  boy  ahead,  or  telephone  in  the 
morning  that  they  will  be  in  for  material  on  the  tariff  or 
industrial  arbitration,  or  Arbor  Day.  It  takes  little  of  your 
time,  and  it  helps  us  wonderfully.  See  how  it  works.  At 
4:30,  when  everybody  is  asking  for  the  last  novel,  and  all 
the  club  women  are  getting  up  papers,  in  come  twenty-five 
youngsters,  each  with  a  hazy  but  urgent  demand  for  some- 
thing on  arbitration.  It  takes  some  time  to  translate  their 
request  into  its  original  form,  that  in  which  you  gave  out 
the  subject.  It  takes  a  while  longer  to  get  together  twenty- 
five  good  articles.  In  the  meantime,  the  children  are  wan- 
dering aimlessly  about.  Our  caustic  old  gentleman — every 
library  has  one,  and  he  is  a  fine  mirror  for  librarians — asks 
you  if  you  are  conducting  a  kindergarten,  and  why  these 
children  are  allowed  to  disturb  real  workers.  Or,  maybe 
the  class  does  not  all  come  at  once.  One  or  two  canny 
ones  do,  quietly  draw  out  the  best  material,  and  keep  it. 
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No  one  else  l:.i>  any  show.  N'ow  look  at  this  plan:  word 
conies  in  that  the  class  is  to  n-c  tli.  encCS  mi  industrial 

arbitration  between   the  date-  named.      May   the   I ks  In-  held 

at  tin-  library?  Tlu-  book-  arc  c.  illc.  ted,  marked  uou-circu- 
latin-'.  ami  placed  on  a  --pi-rial  table.  A  list  is  ina'li1.  The 
boy,  and  -iris  settle  down  at  once,  ami  the  lii-ti..n  reader, 
the  clul)  woman,  the  can-tie  ..hi  K'cntleman,  ami  the  timid 
stranger,  all  gel  their  nn  •-,!  ..f  attention. 

Apropos  of  reference  work,  please  li.uk  npiin  me  as  plead- 
•vith    y.'ii    in   the    name   nf   all    the    librarian-   «.f   the   rnun- 
try,    when    I    -a\    this.      Don't    draw    out    all    th.  -    ot'   the 

library    mi    a    subject,    am!    then    semi    ynr    class    to    the    li- 
brary   to    look    up    that    same    -nbje.  t     in    those    -aim-    books, 
i-    the    universal    rrime.      When    the    rla--.    mines    in    we 
may    explain    all    day    that    the    books    are    out.      The    answer 
er    the    same.    "Hut     M'—    Smith    -aid    we    would    t'md    the 
ks    in    the    library."       I     wish    this    \\a-    an    mm-nal    thini;. 
I'-ut    it    happens    daily.       1'lease.    pb-a-e    don't 

1    imiliari/e    yonr-elf    with    the    ]...-sibilities    of    1 ks.    and 

•1  children  t'or  information  which  cannot  pussjhly 
be  had  \n  infant  once  came  to  me  for  statistics  of  |KT- 
8O119  killed  1  \  .ml  Mood  since  the  heyimiin^  of  tile 

world.      N'ot    very    Ion-  i     \..nth    was    sent    in    f.  r    a 

nieiil    "f    the    prisate    ca].ital    ,,f    t'nited    Stale,    citi/ens    that    i- 
ted     iii     furei'jii    countries        The     World's      \lmanac     will 
I|D    wonder,,    but    it    camio»    help    th. 

K'. member  that  "soul  re  not  alwa>s  to  !.-•  u-ed    Tl 

is    a    .  nrii  nis    prejmlii  can,  uiis|    tl 

clopedia.       I     do    not     km.\v    \.  MO-I     ,||i,  itions    asked    by 

red  tO   their   '  •  isfacti.  .11   by   either 

the    encyclopedia    "T    the  I'm    many    a    pupil    who 

hardly      knows    th,  alphabet    •  in    with    in- 

struct'oiis    not    (..    use    the    eu.  \  clopedia        \  •  <\\    \\  <]'.          .          This 

h  work  is  to  teach  the  use  o f  b 
h  math.       tics,  bul 

It    is    not  that    a    lit1  '  ':th 

'im-thin  t     kitchen    mi.'  '    •  The 
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child  was  from  an  unlettered  family,  and  of  nc  very  great 
intelligence.  Knowing  this,  I  gave  her  Champlin's  Young 
Folks  Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things.  It  contains  a  simple 
account  of  kitchen  middens,  all  that  could  possibly  be  re- 
quired in  gradework.  The  child  refused  to  use  it.  "Teacher 
said  not  to  use  the  cyclopedia."  The  only  other  material  we 
had  was  in  archaeological  works  just  as  intelligible  to  her 
as  so  much  Greek.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  was 
gained  here  by  using  "sources"?  It  would  have  helped  that 
child,  that  teacher,  and  myself,  if  I  had  been  allowed  to 
give  her  the  book  best  suited  to  her. 

Again,  please  remember  that  the  library  lias  its  rules, 
and  the  library  board  has  scorned  delights  and  lived  labori- 
ous days  adjusting  them  to  bring  about  the  good  of  all. 
You  who  inculcate  obedience  should  not  reckon  our  laws  as 
naught.  If  we  do  not  renew  books  for  you,  it  is  because 
someone  else  needs  them.  We  try  to  look  all  around  the 
circle.  Will  you  not  look  with  us,  and  away  from  your  own 
tiny  arc? 

Remember,  too,  that  the  library  likes  order.  We  like  to 
preserve  the  atmosphere  of  quiet,  of  dignity,  that  befits  the 
place  and  its  purpose.  You  can  help  us  in  this  if  you  will  re- 
member not  to  break  our  rules  yourself  We  like  to  have 
teachers  work  with  their  students  in  the  library.  But  when  a 
teacher  treats  the  reference  room  as  if  it  were  her  own  school- 
room, and  disturbs  its  calm  by  long  and  loud  lectures,  that  is  a 
violation  of  our  rules  and  of  the  rights  of  others.  If  you 
wish  to  show  your  class  how  to  use  Larned's  History  for 
Ready  Reference,  or  to  discuss  a  passage  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  ask  if  there  is  not  a  room  you  may  use.  There  is 
usually  some  place  to  be  had,  and  many  libraries  have 
special  rooms  for  no  other  use.  How  can  we  silence  two 
young  people  who  are  noisily  whispering  if  at  the  same  time 
the  teacher  is  doing  the  same  thing?  Now  I  can  understand 
how  the  teacher  may  be  drawn  into  talking  about  her  work 
in  the  library  rooms;  but — liorrcsco  rcfcrcns — what  shall  be 
said  of  the  teacher  who  chooses  the  library  to  discuss  chif- 
fons with  her  dear  friends?  Had  you  seen,  as  I  have,  angry 
looks  from  men  and  women,  and  surprised  looks  from  pupils, 


•        HOW  THE  Tl    VI  HER  CAN  HELP  ,,, 

>""  would   never  permit  y..nrs.-lf  this  discoun  Y..U  can 

Mr|['    i'-    hiTe    very    easily   and    very    materially. 

I'.ut  tlu-  wis,-  ladies  answer  me,  yes,  I  return  answei  to 
myself,  '  Ml  these  counsels  have  most  teachers  followed  from 
lll'ir  X°"th  "!'-"  It  is  true.  Your  burdens  are  heavy,  i,m 
>""  ;"v  always  ready  to  lu-1],  us  \\-iili  ours.  I  take  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  our  obligation,  and  m  ri-naiiiiii.^  this  talk, 
"How  i  IHT  /,,-//-.v  the  librarian." 


lln\v  TO  MAKE  Till-:  LIBRARY  OF  GREATER 
SER\  l<  I  T<  >  Till-:  STUDENT  <  >!•'  SCIK  •<  H. 
AGE 

The  following  paper,  read  hefore  the  Lihran    Sivtion 
of  the  Mil-Infill  Stair  Teachers'   Association,  at  Sa^inaw. 

Mich.,  iii  (  irtoher,  1('OX,  empha~i/es  smile  of  tlu-  points 
now  considered  hv  niost  persons  essential  in  co-operation 
hetuecn  lihrarv  and  M-liool.  The  author,  Samuel  Haver 
stick  i\anck,  lihrarian  of  the  I'nlilir  l.ihrarv  in  <  irand 
Kapids,  Mirh.,  has  <li-\  i-lopnl  his  lihrarv  to  an  unusual 
ilc-i'cr,  in  thr  ilin-rtiitn  of  prartiral  puhlir  utility.  Mr 
uas  IM.TII  near  I  .aiu'a-trr.  I'a..  in  iXodjmd  ^raduatrd  at 
[•'rankliu  and  Marshall  (  "ollr-i-  in  1S'»J.  IK-  ln-i-anu-  an 
assistant  in  thr  Kiiorh  I'ratt  l;rrr  l.ihrar\  of  1'altiinorr 
in  that  same  year,  its  Assistant  Lihrarian  in  1S'»S  and  in 
l''<i|  eiitcrrd  u]>ou  the  <  irand  Kapids  I  .ihrariaiiship. 

'I '!u-   ptuM-'iii   of  -  "inic(  tin-    tin-   lilir.'iry   with    s.-hm-l    \v..rk 

an<l  u uli  tin-  stud mts  in  school  is  i •in-  th;it  has  IM-.-II  receiving 

.ni'l     ni'Tc     ;ittciili'   ll     illirnii;     (lie     p.ist     |r\\      \c.il-,     ln>th 
"ii    ilir    pail    .  .1"    teacherfl    :ni'l    "ii    tin-    p.nt    Ol    hl'i.iriaiis.      'I'hc 

importance  »i'  tlu-  sulijn-t  is  wurthy  «\  ;ill  tlu-  tli"uuln   thai 

.en   Iii  it       Tin-  juililic   si-li.ii>|   ili-.iN  \\ith   the  i'hil'1   nf   t'ri'iii 
to    t\vciit\  though    ;is    ;i    inatti-r  the 

liiMivn  in  this  counl  "in  oi 

at  tip  i    \  .1       Foi    il"    •  'lu-ir  live-  pulilir  nhi- 

intli1'  .1  iiitai-t   u  nli  tli.       peopli  r  en 

titvlv    thi-'iii^li    tin-    pulilir    lilir.ii\        It    •  •  •    im- 

portance,   tlu-n-l'-irr,    lh.it    the    lihr.it>    sh,.til.l   .,.|in<.t    uilh    thr 
I'lllhlrril    while    til-  :il    S(|I.M,| 
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In  spite  of  all  the  things  that  have  been  added  to  our 
school  curriculums  in  the  past  generation,  and  the  varied 
emphasis  placed  on  these  different  subjects,  it  still  remains 
a  fact  that  reading  is  the  most  important  thing  the  school  can 
teach  the  child.  The  ability  to  gain  ideas  from  the  printed 
page,  to  translate  the  printed  characters  into  ideas,  thoughts, 
motives,  actions,  which  make  for  character  and  for  efficiency, 
is  the  greatest  thing  any  one  gets  from  school,  for  this  opens 
up  and  makes  possible  the  gaining  of  knowledge  on  any 
subject  which  one  may  desire  to  take  up  in  after  life  and 
enables  him  to  feel  through  books  the  influence  of  the  great- 
est personalities  in  the  world's  history.  If  the  school  and 
library  fail  in  giving  the  child  this  ability,  the  loss  to  the 
child  is  one  that  he  can  never  fully  overcome.  To  permit 
such  a  failure  is  nothing  less  than  to  commit  a  crime  against 
the  child. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  subject  further,  but  shall 
take  it  for  granted  that  every  one  here  believes  that  reading 
and  the  use  of  books  and  the  library  is  an  important  part  of 
the  child's  education.  My  purpose  is  to  discuss  more  par- 
ticularly some  of  the  ways  and  means  for  bringing  about 
this  desired  result;  that  is  to  say,  the  closer  co-operation 
of  the  library  and  the  school  with  reference  to  the  pupils 
while  they  are  still  in  school. 

First  in  importance  in  this  whole  matter  is  the  work 
and  the  influence  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  knows  the 
characteristics  of  the  child's  mind  in  a  way  that  the  librarian 
cannot,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  influence  the  child's 
reading  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  library  may  be 
the  means  for  supplying  much  of  the  reading  matter,  but 
in  many  instances  this  problem  is  solved  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully without  the  aid  of  the  public  library.  However, 
where  the  library  and  the  school  are  working  together,  side 
by  side,  there  is  a  great  advantage  to  every  one  concerned. 

For  the  teacher's  influence  in  this  direction  to  count  with 
the  child,  the  first  requisite  is  a  knowledge  of  books  that 
appeal  to  children,  accompanied  as  it  must  be  with  sympathy 
for  the  child  and  child  nature.  Another  essential  is  that  the 
teacher  should  be  firmly  convinced  that  the  greatest  service 
the  school  can  do  for  the  child  is  to  send  it  out  into  the  world 
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. 


u'it'i   l'"i!i   ill"  al.ilns    and   ill,-  desire   to   gel    id(  n    th,- 

printed  pa          It  i-,  riyht  IK-IT  thai   so  manj   oi  oui    i.  achers 

•'""I    schools    fail      hut    ihai    is   not    a    pan    of   my    - 
lh'  "'    '-   ;'    librarian    m    th,-    school    ImiU  .,    t|n,    u,,rk 

uhiVh    onlmarily    lalU    to    llu-    teacher    ran    be    takrn    over    l.y 
tlu-    lil.ranaii,    l,ul    even    tln-n    tin-    \\ork    an. I    inlhirm-,-    of    tin- 

teacher   in   tin,  direction   ousjn    not    to   be   overlool  neg- 

lected.     It    is    inik-li    easier    ami    more    satisfactory    f,,r 

frat  '"'''    '"    keep    in    tom-l,     \\itli    ill,'    rca.lin-     tastes    ami     llir 
ml,  11,-,-tuaI   ami   moral    ncr.U   of   some    fi.rty    pnpiU    llian    for   a 
lll"':inai1    '"   k""P    i'i    t'.iu-li    with    five    hum In-, |    or   a    ili-.u^unl 
'I'll.-  advantage  of  tin-  teacher,  therefore,  comes  from  dealing 
uith  a  Muall.-r  un. up  of  persons. 

'"    ''"-   connection,    l>\    way   <>\    concrete    illu-tratn,n.    it 

of    interest    t..    refer   l.nrily    t,,   h,,w    some    <>i    tli. 
pr. .1,1, -in,     an-     1,,-iu-     worked     -ni     iii     <  Iran, I     RapnU     m 
operation  \\ith  th<-  Board  of  l;.ilii<-ati,,n.     In  everj    one  ol   ih,- 
pul-li,-   school   l.uil.liii'.-  of  tin-  cil  ept   a   few   \\lii.-li  are 

ir    tin-    main    lil.rary    l.iiil.ljii-,    there    is    a    colli  •  tion    of    from 

•I"'""   I"   eighl    liumlrr.l   Look-,   -rlrrtnl   an, I    inaiiiiaim-.l   |,y    i 

library,  except   thai   tli,-  records  of  circulation  are  umh-r  th" 
1  ontrol   of   the   principals   of   tin-   schools.     •  ard   .  atalogs   of 

''"  -'    '  ollections  a  ma,!,-  f,,r  tin-  especial   b 

'"    Of    tin-    chihlrni        'I'lu-    h,  Ipiiiln,  uch    a     School 

11  i"  the  'hiMnii  i>  um\,-r^all\    recognized  in  our  city. 
\    similai    plan    is   m    vogue   m   oth,  .    notably   m    Mr 

wank.-,-    an. I     I'.ull.ih. 

I"   :i'l'liMo|]    to  the-,-   s,-||o,,l    lihrari"-.   tin-    lil,iar\    s,-n,|s   t,. 

:i""l^.   as   n  que  ••  .!    for     la   s    room   work,   a    selei  tion 

"'   ' ks  on   topics  umkr  discussion  or   study,  in   n-   -\st.-m 

of   rravellin  i  rom    ,|lnl> 

'"  I|IU    v'  t"  th,  i   tin-  books,  \\lii,  h 

•1    l'\     tli"    '-  i,\     tin-    lil,iai\     aloni;    til,- 

.  her,  Loth  mrtlio.u  i,,  MI 

1  '"-  dds  imm<-ii-r|\    t..  tin-   iiitrr.--<t   ,.f  tli. 

P'U'il-   Hi   th,-   subjei  i  -   ill' 

u"l' 'r  range      1  h,-  I k>  .|  in  th<-  M  li-.,,|  r,,,,m 

Mk,  n    lioim-    l,\     tin-    pupil,  itional     ,tu,|\ 

iin-ii-  |||  i 

Weeks,    l.ut    llu-v    may    I. 
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The  most  interesting  development  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  library  and  the  schools  in  Grand  Rapids  is  the 
establishment  of  branch  libraries  in  school  buildings  for  the 
use  both  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  and  for  the  people  of 
the  whole  neighborhood.  The  Board  of  Education  for  such 
branches  supplies  the  heat,  light,  and  janitor  service  and 
equips  the  room,  and  the  library  supplies  the  books,  the 
periodicals  and  the  librarian.  Two  dozen  current  periodicals, 
including  a  daily  newspaper  from  Chicago,  arc  kept  on  file, 
and  in  each  of  these  collections  there  are  at  least  1000  vol- 
umes, new  books  being  added  from  time  to  time  at  about 
the  rate  of  10  a  month.  The  collections  are  more  or  less 
of  a  general  nature,  about  half  of  them  being  for  children, 
but  this  winter  we  are  placing  into  four  of  these  branch 
libraries  200  volumes  which  have  been  chosen  wholly  with 
reference  to  the  work  in  the  schools.  These  will  be  known 
as  school  reference  books.  They  have  been  selected  with 
the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the  principals  and  the  li- 
brary. They  will  not  circulate  except  during  the  vacation 
periods.  At  other  times  they  will  always  be  in  the  library 
for  the  use  and  special  benefit  of  the  school  children.  Tn 
this  way  there  will  be  in  each  of  these  school  buildings  from 
three  to  four  hundred  reference  books,  more  than  half  of 
which  relate  directly  to  the  school  work,  besides  1000  or 
more  volumes  for  general  circulation.  Many  books  in  the 
school  reference  collection  are  duplicated  and  thus  available 
for  circulation.  Just  how  this  plan  will  work  out  we  arc  not 
yet  able  to  determine,  but  we  believe  that  it  will  strengthen 
the  teaching  work  of  the  school  immensely,  and  that  it  is  a 
legitimate  function  of  the  library  to  take  charge  of  the  work, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get  the  pupils  while  in  school 
in  touch  with  the  library,  so  that  the  library  may  hold  on  to 
them,  as  it  were,  after  they  leave  school. 

In  all  of  this  work  the  personality  of  the  librarian  who 
works  with  the  school  children  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
not  only  in  making  the  library  and  the  books  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  child,  but  also  in  creating  the  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  books  in  the  right  way  through  life.  Indeed, 
in  all  work  for  children  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
on  the  personality  of  both  the  librarian  and  the  teacher. 
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<Mher   way--   f.f   makin-    the    lilirary   of    service    t.i   tin-   chil- 
dren   "I     -ch...d  ;   |i         A  i     arc    n-in-     in     'irand     Rapids. 

arc   for    the   children's   lihrarian    |o    visit    tlir    s,-l ],    tlin.n?Ji- 

utit    the   city.    I. Mtli    pulilic.    |).-ir.i.-|iial    and    private,    ami    ad' 

lli«-    pupils    mi    tin-    ii-r    nf    the    lilirary    and    iln-    u-r    of    1 k>; 

In  ha\e  thi-sc  children  c.iiiie  (M  tlir  ld,rar\  in  classes  with 
tlicir  teachers  t..  i.  instruction  in  its  Use  with  particular 

aiteiiti.iii    to    th(  iti'Mi    and    use    ,,f    thr    card    cal 

•i\ni-    <i|"   week'\    "story    liniir-"   ri'inhiricd    l.y    tin-    lilirarv 
at    -i\    dilliTcnt    |niiiils    in    tin-    city,   and    (n    wliich    tin-    children 

i-nllie     mil\      liei-au-r     they     ell_i«iy     the     -lurics     tuhl-     tile     -tories 

ln'iii  ned    to    serve    a-    an    inti-mlm-iinn    \»    the    nia-t,  r 

'    IIP  r.i, in.     or    I"   -...me    particular   \»<«\<   or   I ks;    the 

uiviii'j  of  illustrated  lectures  under  the  auspices  nf  the  li- 
hrars  in  the  -.rli..,d  liiiililiny^  \\here  liraneh  lil.rarie>  are 
maintained,  the  subjects  of  which  are  i're.|iiently  ••('  sp( 

intere-i    tn   the    ~cli"ni    wurk   nt"   ihe   child;    tin-    reservin 

>    t'ruiii    the    cir.  n'al  i.  MI    depart  meiit     nl'    the    main    lil- 

.'II     the     -hel\e-,    ill    ill,-    1,    ferCnCC    department     iill     slllijeCts    lieiliu; 

studied    iii    ,e|i.iiil.    I'm-    the    -|iecial    use    of   the    children    and    the 
•  r          Ml   «.t"  tl  ese   <  ffortS   help   In   lirin-    I'M-   child   directl\ 
•ntact    with    the    lil.i.iry    ami    s(-r\e    |..    inlriidiice    him    |..    it 
Ihe  inst rue t ion  work  w<    regard  a  -  . .  i   •  .nee. 

and    we    all  ead>     tind    that    ,  hildn-n  t     t..    t  ,• 

understand   the   card   catal  iml   can   n  i    reference   )•• 

and    the    wlmle    lilirar\     much    m.'ie    -,.11  .iml    uml.  r 

slaii  '  the    a. 'mils.       In    slmrt. 

tO     tialll     the     \\lnd-  itl'Ml     |.. 

ntelli^eiit     readers,     .md     stmhiit-     and     W"ikef-     .MI     their 
•  •Wli  ml          'I  111  -     lllsl  I  iicli.  .n     III     tile  the     libl 

alsn   d'Mie    t'.'i    the    Ili'^h    S.h.M.I    ^tndenls.    the    (-mpli.i»ix    there 

In-Ill:'    placed    "11    the    Use    .. I     Poole's    Index    and    nth''  lie, 

III      til.  d.  p.i:  t  n,  -  the      hln  at  I  he 

vain,      ol    all     this    \s,,ik     (..    tile    .i'.lld  •nd.nt     m    seh^.d     i- 

a    i.i  n.  i    small    imp'  r   tl 

admit     that     the    children    u  In.    t.  ad 
mil.  h    m. MC    nut     .,t     tin  ir    school     \\"ik     than     ll 

had    I k  s   .  M    m  •! '  all 

Alinther     leal  m  i      .  •!     I'M      WOrl 
with    the    child    and    the    -  h,.,,|    is    ih  'hat    th  ;pals 
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in  the  public  schools  return  to  the  library  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  those  who  leave  school  permanently.  These 
are  followed  up  by  the  library  with  a  personal  letter  to  each 
in  the  effort  to  get  them  to  continue  their  education  through 
that  institution.  Accompanying  the  letter  from  the  librarian 
is  a  leaflet  entitled  "The  right  start;  or,  don't  be  a  quitter," 
telling  why  it  is  worth  while  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  continue  to 
use  the  library  after  he  leaves  school. 

To  sum  up,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  library  and  the  school  should  co-operate  in  every  possible 
way  in  this  work  of  making  the  library  of  greater  service  to 
the  child  of  school  age.  This  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily 
by  each  working  alone.  Kach  must  learn  to  know  more  of 
the  work  of  the  other.  The  teacher  must  learn  more  of  the 
best  ways  to  use  books  and  libraries — a  knowledge,  by  the 
way,  which  too  many  teachers  lack;  the  librarian  must  un- 
derstand the  problem  of  the  school — a  problem  about  which 
most  of  us  librarians  have  much  to  learn.  And  finally  the 
librarian  and  the  teacher  must  know  .each  other.  For  this 
better  understanding  we  have  been  holding  for  a  number 
of  years  an  annual  conference  on  children's  reading.  In  ibis 
conference  teachers,  parents  and  librarians  always  take  part. 
We  must  work  together,  and  to  do  this  to  the  greatest  satis- 
faction a  number  of  details  must  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
routine  of  the  two  institutions  do  not  conflict  with  each 
other.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  detail  and  not  a  mat- 
ter of  principle.  But  it  can  be  done,  it  is  being  done,  and 
it  will  be  done  more  and  more  as  we  are  gripped  with  the 
idea  that  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  the  one  thought  that  all 
of  us  must  always  keep  to  the  front. 


I  Ml-.  RE  \l>l\<  ;  (  >l-   HIGH  SCHi  ><  >L  !'.<  >YS 
AND  GIRLS 

(  hie  df  tin1  most  ini|)(iriaiit  |>rohleiits  before  tin-  s,-|i,,,,l 
is  ihe  learhiiiL;  I'!'  it-  |>n|>i|s  ti>  l"\e  books.  This  is  difficult 
f"r  tuo  reason-,,  first,  because  its  efforts  must  he  pre 
(•(••led  li\  home  inlliu'iiees  that  mam  children  <!<>  ii"t 
have;  and  secondlj  because  teaching.  unK-s^  \\ati-lu-d. 
tends  to\\ard  \<  'I'inalit \  and  standardized  nu-lh"(|s,  and 
formality  i-  to"  apt  to  brrrd  dislike.  I  .i-lit  is  tliroun 
on  this  (|iicsti.m  liy  a  papi-r  rrad  li\  1'iTfival  ('Imlili  IK- 

fore  tlir  \\-\v   York  State  Teachers'    Association  at    l\o 
Chester,   X.  Y.  in   1910. 

I'rrcival  <  ImMi  \\a-  liorn  in  I  >c\  oup,  .rt .  l;n-land,  in 
lSi.U  ;md  I'durati-d  at  the  Statioiu-rs'  Srhonl  in  I  .oiidon. 
After  111  years'  M-rvirr  under  the  I  .oral  <  io\  enimriit 

i-d.    he    came    |o    this    coiintrx.    uhere    he    lias    li.'.-oim- 
\\ideK    kiiouu    a-    ;i    tcarlu-r   and    lei'turer.       Me    has    ' 
liea«l  of  the   Kn-lish    |  ),-| .artnu-nt    in  the   Manual   TraininL; 
Mi-li    Sch'M.I    (,f     I'.ro.ikh  n    and     I'lini'ipa!    of    ihe     Ili-h 
School  of  the   X.    N'.    Klliiral   »    ultnre  Sim  .     I'M  1 

lie    lias    l.eeii    leader    of    the     I'lhi-'al    S  M      I   "iiis. 

Mo. 

\\  li.it     I     lta\  e    ti  m    tl'i-    -iil'ic.-i     n 

-.ii'l    in    .1    •  \     \v««nls         \n  1    it     I 

to    add  tin* 

li!ir.n\     in    tin-    education    of    t! 

sli.ill    !,,     e>  i  Msi-il    it"    I    .  in    .1    \\  idi  -Ii    tli. in    in-. 

li  .|ii,-     -.  i  in-     t. .    .  .ill     foi       I      -I). ill     i 
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it  in  any  general  way,  but  will  contribute  facts  drawn  from 
my  own  experience  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  have 
led  me. 

Let  me  say  frankly  at  starting  that  the  library  problem 
does  not  bulk  large  in  my  high  school  experiences.  I  wish  it 
did;  but  I  intend  to  be  candid  in  reporting  the  actual  facts 
of  the  case.  The  chief  reason  why  the  library  does  not 
come  in  for  a  great  deal  of  consideration  is  that  the  use 
of  the  library — aye,  the  use  of  the  books — does  not  bulk 
large  in  the  lives  of  the  young  men  and  women  with  whom 
I  have  had  to  do.  They  do  not  read  much  either  during 
their  high  school  period  or  after  it.  Books  play  but  a 
small  part  in  their  lives — that  is,  outside  the  books  which 
they  use  as  tools  in  their  school  work  or  in  their  vocation. 
The  part  that  books  do  play  is  chiefly  decorative;  they  are 
used  to  adorn  a  room  much  as  a  college  flag  is  used.  Later 
on,  when  an  apartment  is  to  be  furnished,  a  few  bargain 
sets  are  added  to  the  furniture  of  the  parlor  as  a  piano 
may  be,  or,  perchance,  a  Bible.  What  time  is  devoted  to 
reading  after  leaving  school  or  college  goes  to  the  news- 
paper and  the  magazine.  I  have  during  the  past  few  years 
directed  the  studies  and  the  reading  of  groups  of  young 
men,  college  trained  some  of  them,  in  Sunday  evening  clubs 
and  classes;  and  I  have  found  it  hard  work  to  get  them 
to  read  even  a  single  chapter  of  an  assigned  book  in  prepara- 
tion for  our  Sunday  discussion.  The  young  men  and  young 
women  of  New  York  city — and  it  is  specifically  of  New 
York  city  conditions  that  I  speak — devote  what  leisure  they 
get  to  the  theater  and  vaudeville,  concert  and  opera,  the 
public  meeting  and  social  gathering.  They  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  distractions  of  a  great  city. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  mere  fussiness  to 
devote  much  time  to  training  high  school  students  in  the 
use  of  libraries.  A  half  hour  of  explanation  will  serve  to 
induct  the  average  boy  or  girl  of  reasonable  intelligence 
into  all  that  need  be  known  about  the  mechanism  of  a 
library  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  from  it  what  they 
need  for  the  purposes  of  high  school  work. 

My  own  main  purpose  as  a  teacher  of  English  is  to  get 
my  pupils  to  love  books.  I  try  to  make  a  beginning  by 
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should  within  reason.  There  are  besides  school  excursions, 
parties,  dances  and  entertainments.  In  my  view,  all  this 
is  as  it  should  be,  so  long  a>  these  competing  interests  are 
kept  within  bounds.  They  are  vital,  formative  influences  not 
to  be  dispensed  with. 

Tn  the  next  place  the  regular  school  work  calls  for  not 
a  little  research,  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  work  in 
literature  and  history,  but  in  science  and  even  in  mathe- 
matics; for  it  is  a  cardinal  requirement  of  our  course  of 
study  that  every  subject  shall  be  considered  from  the  his- 
torical point  of  view  and  that  some  knowledge  of  its  de- 
velopment and  of  the  great  men  who  have  furthered  it 
shall  be  acquired  by  the  students.  This  requirement  is  en- 
forced by  means  of  one  of  the  annual  festivals  of  the  school 
—namely,  the  All  Souls  Festival  celebration,  when  the  stu- 
dents present  in  short,  memorial  notices  the  names  of  chosen 
workers  in  each  of  the  fields  of  human  accomplishment. 

Naturally,  the  work  in  English  calls  for  more  collateral 
reading  and  more  exploration  in  the  library  than  any  other 
subject.  Are  we  studying  some  Homer  in  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school? — our  textbook  version  is  compared  with 
other  standard  translations  (and  I  may  say  that  this  method 
of  comparison  yields  more  fruitful  results  in  developing  lit- 
erary taste  and  judgment  than  does  any  other  method). 
Are  we  reading  short  stories — Irving  or  Hawthorne? — the 
student  ranges  in  an  excellent  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
best  short  story  writers  to  find  parallels  and  contrasts.  Are 
we  studying  Stevenson?  we  quarry  in  his  letters,  essays  and 
poems.  Or  is  it  Macaulay's  essay  on  Johnson  prescribed 
for  college  entrance? — then,  by  way  of  making  Johnson  a 
reality,  each  student  (following  a  common  requirement 
throughout  the  course)  is  expected  to  report  on  one  item 
in  a  list  of  suggested  readings — Rasselas,  London,  one  of 
the  lives  of  the  poets,  or  a  section  of  Boswell's  biography. 
Then  there  is  much  use  made  of  anthologies  to  supplement 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  and  of  biographies  in  various 
connections  and  for  various  purposes.  Probably  there  is 
no  work  of  reference  better  known  among  our  students 
than  the  monumental  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
But  the  teacher  of  English  soon  discovers  that  he  must  be- 
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he  will  find  frri|iient  opportunity  t'or  slipping  in  the  remark 
an>  \\ork  that  c.-'lls  t'or  mention.  "I'.y  ami  hy 
1  ho]>e  yon  will  find  time  to  read  that  vrl<>rioii<  hook;"  or. 
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which  should  he  in  one's  pockel  at  the  seashore,  the  moun- 
tain-, or  in  the  woods,"  which  leads  me  to  say  that  as  the 
summer  \acation  offer-  the  besl  nmily  which  our  -m 
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nature.  These  things  come  first.  Books  should  have  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  life  of  the  young  child.  The  child 
who  is  a  bookworm  is  commonly  the  diseased  child;  or  if 
he  is  not  the  diseased  child,  he  is  the  child  whose  life  is 
so  unnaturally  circumscribed  that  he  cannot  live  the  normal 
life  of  a  healthy  child.  Unfortunately,  in  our  crowded  city 
of  New  York  the  library  may  only  too  easily  become  a 
refuge  from  the  street  and  a  substitute  for  the  playground. 
When  I  read  the  exultant  statement  of  a  librarian  that  daily 
from  three  to  five  her  library  is  crammed  with  children, 
I  find  myself  exclaiming,  "ah,  the  pity  of  it,  the  scandal 
of  it."  Those  children  should  be  out  of  doors  at  play  and 
if  their  play  were  the  time-honored  play  of  children  through 
the  centuries,  it  would  include  the  vital  elements  of  literary 
education.  For  the  child,  books  are  merely  the  cold-stor- 
age plant  of  literature.  Literature  should  live  in  song,  story 
and  drama,  as  these  are  handed  on  in  singing  games, 
rhymes,  ballads,  dance-dramas,  etc.  Through  these,  the 
proper  heritage  of  childhood,  the  child  would  be  receiving 
most  vital  training  in  rhythm  and  rhyme,  be  amassing  much 
literary  treasure,  forming  taste  and  liking.  I  am,  as  I  have 
ventured  to  assert,  a  book-lover;  but  my  love  of  books 
must  give  way  to  my  love  of  children  and  to  the  love  of 
what  is  most  precious  in  books  — that  is,  the  soul  of  song, 
the  love  of  story  and  of  dramatic  representation.  Books, 
after  all,  are  a  comparatively  modern  invention,  and  the 
lover  of  what  is  preserved  in  them  (I  think  of  the  great  Ger- 
man, Herder,  in  this  connection)  cannot  regard  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  as  an  unmixed  good.  The  Greeks  knew  their 
Homer  without  books  better  than  we  know  Milton  or  Tenny- 
son with  them.  The  England  of  Elizabeth  and  of  our  an- 
cesters  was  fuller  of  song  and  story  and  drama,  of  min- 
strelsy and  balladry,  of  mumming  and  folk  game  and  pag- 
eantry than  is  the  whole  of  our  own  huge  country  to-day. 
For  the  widespread  social  or  folk  culture  of  those  former 
days  we  have  substituted  the  restricted  individual  book  cul- 
ture of  to-day.  For  the  self-amusement  of  the  folk  by  the 
commonly  practiced  arts  of  song  and  story  and  drama  we 
have  substituted  amusement  by  the  caterer  and  manager. 
What  we  need  then  to-day,  rather  than  the  unlimited 
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increase  of  children's  Iilir.n  n-s  and  oi  child  readers,  is  the 
development  of  those  literary  arts  \\hich  arc  proper  to 
the  child  as  they  are  to  the  rhildhii.,d  of  the  race.  I 
this  rea-'in  it  seems  t"  me  ili.it  perhaps  the  most  hopeful 
hievemenl  of  children's  hhiarn -s  111  this  cuiiiitrv  has  IM.II 
the  development  of  MOI  \  telling  and  the  institution  of  the 
story-hour  as  a  part  of  library  work.  Why  not  develop 
further  alon«  this  line?  Let  u-  add  the  -.m^  ami  the  ballad, 
which,  like  the  Mory.  are  things  to  be  heard  and  to  be 
participated  in  rather  than  rhinos  to  In-  read;  and  then,  a- 
the  ease  with  our  best  s.-hoo]  practice,  let  the  story  be 
not  merely  recited,  but  acted  th,-  child's  way  of  reproducing 
a  story. 

The  day  will  come  let  n-  hope.  when,  he-idrs  the  libi 
as  one  form  of  literary  culture,  tin-re  will  be  the  music  room 
or  mnsir  hall,  \\ln-r.-  the  l\nc  accomplishments  of  the  race 
may  be  known  throu-h  ~un^,  as  they  were  intended  to  be 
known;  ami  next  d"or  to  the  hall  <if  -OHL;  the  theater  or 
hall  of  drama,  when-  the  dramatic  products  of  the  race, 
\\hich  were  written  to  be  presented,  to  be  seen  and  heard, 
may  become  familiar  to  tin-  people;  and  surrounding  tlr 
huildiiiL's  there  may  well  be  the  park  and  plea-ance  for  the 
outdoor  story  cir-'le,  for  th.-  popular  v;atheiin-  at  which 
tin  i't  '  and  clioiiis.-s  may  be  -nn^,  and  \\here  the 

|>a>.'eants   and    irstuals   ai>propria  1  e    t«>   Kre.it   occasion,    may   be 

held 

It    will   not    I"-    concluded,    I    trust,    '  I    have   thus 

iven    priority    in    (he    lii.rary    Miltuie    of    the    .  liild    a-    in 
iit.-r.n\     diversions    of    the    p.  ople.    |.,    literature    in    its     funda- 
imntal.    ii"ii  bo,,|,isb    form,    that     I     fail    I"    recognize    I 
that     tin-     libi.n\     ha-     il  ilic     and     proper     function,    and 

thai,    as    an    institution,    it    has    ol    COU1  The 

popnl  ir    libiarv     \\ith     il-     many     branches    is    the    pro,! 
liiodn  n    ci  'iidit  ions    1,1     ,n  \     bfr    and     ! 

in    sn,  h    a    cit)     .1-     \'cw     ^i  >r    the    K.I-OH    ih.it     fur    the 

|.uor    nf    out     ..Mat    cities    tlie    pii\ale    libiar\     and    the    • 

rradii  >n   tin-   h.  ime  .n  c 

\nd    il    th.-    i  in    oi    tin-    libr.o  \    is    t 

for     reading     accoiin  .datioiis     m     tin-     i 
of    Iitei.uy    lesort    rather    than    ft|    a    bib  that    i: 
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be  regarded.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  it  as  such.  Let  it 
offer  a  quiet  and  comfortable  retreat  to  every  would-be 
reader  at  all  times,  and  especially  on  Sundays.  Let  it  be  not 
a  mere  stackroom  for  books,  but  let  it  reflect  in  every  pos- 
sible way  the  piety  and  enthusiasm  of  the  real  lover  of 
books  by  its  small  cases  of  choice  volumes,  by  its  prints 
and  illustrations,  its  portraits  and  autographs.  A  library 
should  communicate  the  spirit  of  the  bibliophile  as  the 
art  gallery  or  the  science  museum  should  express  the  spirit 
of  the  lover  of  art  and  the  lover  of  nature. 

And  in  the  spring  its  doors  should  be  opened  toward  a 
pleasant  and  inviting  prospect  without,  so  that  there  may  be 
reading  beneath  the  trees  in  our  public  parks,  by  means  of 
small  movable  libraries  placed  here  and  there  in  the  parks, 
and,  in  connection  with  these,  the  outdoor  story-telling  which 
has  already  become  a  feature  in  our  summer  playground 
activities. 

And  may  I  not  close  with  a  recital  of  my  own  most 
vivid  experience  as  a  librarian,  an  experience  which  has 
taught  me  in  the  course  of  many  years  not  a  few  important 
lessons  and  from  which  I  have  drawn  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions set  forth  in  this  address.  Soon  after  the  first  Peo- 
ple's palace  had  been  built  in  the  East  End  of  London 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  using  the  large  hall  there  on  week- 
day nights  for  public  dancing  and  on  Sundays  for  read- 
ing. I  was  invited  to  take  charge  there  one  Sunday  evening 
of  the  section  devoted  to  poetry  and  belles  lettres.  I  had 
not  distributed  many  books  to  the  rather  limited  patronage 
of  my  tables  when  a  small  boy  approached  and  asked  me 
for  "a  book  o'  pomes."  I  was  delightfully  surprised  by 
such  a  request  and  asked,  "Well,  my  boy,  what  kind  of 
poetry  do  you  like?"  to  which  he  answered,  "Oh,  give  me 
somethin'  bloody."  I  remonstrated  mildly,  telling  him  that 
the  library  was  not  intended  to  satisfy  bloodthirsty  cravings; 
but  all  the  time  was  puzzling  as  to  what  to  offer  him  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  my  opportunity.  My  eye  fell  on  the  volume  of 
Church's  Stories  front  Homer.  Here  surely  was  appropri- 
ate material.  "Here,"  I  said  to  the  youngster,  "is  the  story 
of  many  a  glorious  battle,  I  think  you  will  like  this  very 
much;"  and  the  lad  went  off  apparently  pleased.  I  watched 
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him    a-    In-    turned     the     pages    mon      and     n  M>idly    until, 

within    ten    minute-.   IK-    h;i,l    closed    the    COVCfS.       Mini    he 
and.    with    a    disenchanted,    nut     t<  di-^u-ted    air.    handed 

me  ha.-k  tin-  I k.  "Win."   I    said,  "what  i-  the  matter?  Why 

have  you  not   read  it?     \>»  \»\\  \\«\    like  it?"     "No,"  he  an- 
swered  curtly,   "    it    aint    in.    - I."    "Why,    wliat    i-    the    m 

with    it?"     I     ipic-tioned.    "Well.     I'll    tell    y<T.    gov'nor,"    -anl 
he    with     a     superior    air,    "it     aint     up    to    da'  it     book 

meant     nothing    to    the    -mall    lm\     because    hi-    had    ii"t 
i-lnld    heard    the    . da-si,      stories,     the     myth-    and    the    le^eiid- 
whi.-h    mi^ht    ha\e    \>u\    him    nitu    -yinpathc:  h    with    the 

Homeric     narrative.       Tin-     inrideiit     served     I"    inipre-s    upon 
me    the    imp.'rtaiiee     i.f     lu..    eleiiu-ut-    in     the     literary     ed 
lion    n|'    the    rhdd:    the    need    ol    laying    iu-t    the    SOrl    nl    l>a-i- 
\\hnh     the     -tury    hmir    nf    the     miuli-ni     lilirary     is     laying     l>y 
means  nt"   the    wide    ran^e   ,,|'   stories,    lan\    tales,    fables,   myth- 
ami     li  L;end-     uiih     which     the     trained     story   tidier     i-     e.|i:i|. 
pin-     the    'lnldreii;    and    in    the    second    place,    the    import 
df     pr"\idimj     al-.i     material     uliich     i    late-     t<>     the     life     and 
i-xpericin-c-    of    the    child    in    his    own    time    and    en\  ironmi-nt 
It    i-    because     tin-    home    and     the     fathers    and     mothers     and 
nur-e-     of    to-da\      im     lot        •          pply     this     material     and     this 
liter,, r\      education     that     the     teacher,     ill.-     story-teller 
and    the   lilu  called    up.  in  to  n  ••  ><\   the   I..- 

tin-     lihrary      for     it-     part     continue     to    develop     tl)(-     u  ..rk     it     r- 
doin-j    so    ellei  lively    in    tin-    held    and    to    tin-    end' 


IK  >\V  T<  >  MAKE  THE  LIBRARY  MORE  SERVICE- 
ABLE T<  )   STUDENTS  <  H-    SCH(  ><  >L  AG1   . 
Fl«  >.M    THE    LII'.KAKY   WuUKKU'S    \\l-\\ 
l'(  )IXT 

Library  service  to  children  of  school  age,  performed, 
not  in  the  school,  but  in  the  library  itself,  developed  early 

MI  important  element  in  school  and  library,  co-Opera 
tion.  Although,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  this  branch 
of  the  subject  is  now  generally  referred  to  \\ork  \\itb 
children,  it  can  not  be  neglected  here.  It  was  treated,  in 
tli<  follouinu  paper,  read  before  the  Library  Section  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  in  1908,  by  one  who  has  had  experien.  .• 
both  as  a  children's  librarian  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  n  <• 
of  libraries  to  teachers. 

I'. the  Louise  I'oucr  be^an  IKT  lihrarv  work  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  <  le\elan<l  I'uhlic  l.iltrary  in  1S'*5  and 
u.i-  the  first  children'.-,  librarian  in  that  library.  She 
entered  the  -I. iff  of  the  <  'arne^ie  Libra i\  of  I'llNum; 
in  1'HlJ  and  in  1('D|  received  the  diploma  of  ihe  Train 
in.^r  School  fnr  ('hildren's  Librarians.  After  st-r\  in^  foi 
five  years  .1  Instructor  in  Library  Use  and  ('hildren's 
Literatim-  in  the  < 'itv  Xorinal  School  ,,t"  ('le\  eland,  she 
returned  in  lf>09  to  the  Pittsburgh  Librarx  as  b'iist  \s 
sistant  in  the  ('hildren's  I  >epai  tnient,  ami  in  T'll  became 
Supervisor  ,,f  <  hildi.-ifs  \\,,ik  in  the  St.  Louis  1'nblic 
Library. 
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Habits  of  speech  indicate  habits  of  thought.  Since  we 
speak  of  the  teacher's  viewpoint  and  the  librarian's  view- 
point we  must  be  conscious  of  a  difference  in  perspective. 
This  does  not  mean  a  deviation  in  ideals  or  a  misconcep- 
tion of  each  other's  work.  The  ultimate  aim  of  school  and 
library  is  the  same:  the  full,  rounded  development  of  indi- 
vidual character.  Toward  this  end  a  body  of  scientific  meth- 
od has  been  evolved  for  each  body.  The  library  is  no  longer 
considered  as  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  school,  although  it  sup- 
plements and  complements  the  school  at  every  turn,  but 
as  operating  in  its  own  educational  field.  School  and  li- 
brary hold  one  educational  ideal  but  we  have  the  teacher's 
viewpoint  and  the  librarian's  viewpoint  since  we  can  catch 
and  fix  the  ever-changing  rays  of  color,  coming  from  the 
light  of  individual  experience  in  each  fieM.  The  stained- 
glass  window  appears  in  its  true  form  to  those  without  but 
with  what  difference  in  radiancy  of  detail  to  the  one  within. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  will  discuss  the  means  of  co- 
operation which  seem  to  me  to  be  most  helpful  to  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  students  in  normal  schools 
who  are  preparing  to  teacli  in  the  grades.  What  I  shall 
say  is  from  my  particular  observation  and  experience  and 
is  of  value  to  the  extent  that  it  is  impersonal. 

Let  us  first  sum  up  briefly  the  lines  of  work  already  in 
operation.  All  libraries  have  made  some  provision  for 
student  reference  work  within  the  library;  a  table,  a  corner, 
or  a  room  where  he  may  have  access  to  books  of  information 
which  supplement  classwork  in  school.  The  earliest  co- 
operation took  this  form  and  all  other  has  been  developed 
from  it.  Now  most  libraries  have  a  separate  room  for  the 
children  and  a  clubroom  where  teachers  and  pupils  may 
meet  together.  These  rooms  are  supplied  with  well-chosen 
collections  of  reference  books  and  books  of  literature,  ar- 
ranged and  catalogued  with  a  view  to  school  needs.  Thus 
provision  is  made  for  class  reference  work,  individual  ref- 
erence work,  and  also  for  quiet  reflective  reading,  personal 
talks  about  books  and  writers,  readings  and  story-telling. 
Small  collections  called  "classroom  libraries"  are  sent  into 
the  schoolrooms  to  be  administered  by  the  teachers.  Gen- 
eral school  libraries  in  charge  of  a  library  worker  are  put 
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int..    scl 1   liiiililiiiL-s.      T.i-t-.   Imllctin-.   and    pictures   arc    pre- 
pared   f..r   teacher-   and    student-       Smiie    in-t  rncti.  .n    in    school 
im-thoil    i-    -i\cn    in    tin-    lihrary    t  rainm  —  -.  li<  »  d-.       I  n-tructi.  >n 
in    tlu-    use    1.1'    a    lihrary    atul    tin-    n-e    ..f    reference    hook 
yiveii  in  (..i  normal,   secondary  and  elementary  .schools. 

Tin-,  i-  supplemented  in  a  iYw  normal  schools  1>\  in-triK'tion 
HI  children'-  literature  and  in  tin-  elementary  tirade-  l>y  story- 
telling. In  a  i<  u  -tate-  librarians  arc  giving  instnn  ti<>n 
at  teachers'  in^titiiir-.  All  tin-  ui.rk  i-.  idaiincd  and 
c.n  a.'.  .  .rdiiiL;  tn  Im'al  iirt-il-  l.y  trarlicr-  ami  lil.rariaiis  luit 
tin-  lil>rar>  l.a>  ta!\rii  llu-  initiati\r  in  nm-t  ca 

StndyiiiL;    tlir-r    liin-^   1.1'   ,  >\  .n  at  i.  .11    we    see    that  they   extend 
ill    three    directions:    t.. \\ard    rla--    use    of   books    <>f    ini'"nna- 
ti«iii,    t'.uard     indi\idnal     Use     »\     In.i.k-    ui'    literature,    t" 
-i  li    help    iii    all    lil.rarv    u 

c  I   •         i  -.  i  \  i  i  c  i  \ 

Metll...U    <if     reference    USC     ha      .      been     M;t1v     Well    dcVeli  ipf'l 

ami    \\  e    are    generallj     agreed    in    reuard    t..    -ele.-ti"n    oi'    ma- 
terial,   l.nt    v.  e    are    n.ii    ui'    one    mind    in    re-aid    In    the    relation 
'irh    n-e    t.,    lil.rarv    n-e    in    i-einral        The    ,-hildren'- 

^Iliillld     in.t     lie     planned     l"..r     -tlldelll     n-e     «\\\\  ,    -nice     It     v 

tin  et    the   in  the  child   a-   a   child,   a-    u  .  II    .1      of  the   child 

••ulriit.       Her.-    the    children    -hunld    In-    tau-.-ht    t..    u 
few    -landard    n-l'ei  ence    I.  '.d    uith    a    \  ie  -\iiii; 

them    a    l>a-i-    l'i.r    a    COmp,  \    ol    the    1  •llec||,,n 

in    tin     mam    i  •  •  i  • ..  .m.      The    i  lul.  mn-t    take 

the     place     i.l'     the     private     ll.iliie     1 1 1 1 1  a  I"  \      !••     llian\.     and     t! 

,lin||h!  .mph      .  .p|.i  .1  tlllill  \     I..  .ml     liml    the    lit 

HFC    '  •!     the    elm  ilH  .11-       K'el.   •  i.ed  ; 

indiv  idnal    seledn  m    and.    I-  'hi-,    the 

child   ma  I  to  studei  in   the   main   i  • 

room    In-line    I;.  idy    I..    I.e    turned    loose    iu    the    adul' 

nilatmi^    department        \\  .  -uat  imi 

much  as  we  cl 

fiirm.        \\  e     cl  :i     and  pin  c     litet  aim 

ue  choo  '    th(  tla\ ..ill 

tin-    tla\..r    u     ue    may     ii"t     t  ii"t 

mpai  •         'I'h:  .in   mn-t    I.e   riant-  d   the  n   i!   the\ 
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are  to  develop  any  real  feeling  and  critical  taste  for  litera- 
ture, and  there  is  no  attending  danger  if  the  collection  of 
books  is  well  balanced,  the  librarian  a  wise,  gentle  guide, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  such  as  to  promote  indi- 
vidual expression. 

The  clubrooms  within  the  library  provide  a  place  for 
formal  instruction  and  practically  put  the  whole  resources 
of  the  library  at  the  service  of  the  teachers  in  the  nearby 
schools.  Rare  and  beautifully  illustrated  books,  pictures, 
and  museum  specimens  may  here  be  used  to  extend  regular 
classwork,  and  the  use  of  these  rooms  by  teachers  and  pu- 
pils should  not  only  be  allowed  but  encouraged  by  super- 
intendents. 

Library  lists  for  teacher's  use  with  children  should  include 
a  good  many  titles  closely  classified  as  to  subject  but  not 
closely  graded.  The  notes  should  be  first  descriptive  and 
then  critical,  clear,  definite,  and  simple  rather  than  literary. 
Book  specialists  are  apt  to  make  notes  which  presuppose 
a  knowledge  of  the  book  and  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
Most  of  our  large  libraries  receive  all  publications  for  chil- 
dren on  approval  and  the  books  which  are  put  into  the  library 
collections  are  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  books  actually 
read  by  the  director  of  the  children's  work  and  her  helpers. 
This  wide  reading  and  constant  discrimination  gives  them 
an  outlook  which  is  not  possible  to  busy  teachers  who  are 
specializing  along  many  lines.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  li- 
brarians who  have  this  opportunity  for  comparative  study 
of  books  should  make  the  complete,  annotated  list,  and  that 
the  teacher  who  comes  into  close  contact  with  the  children 
and  has  a  full  knowledge  of  their  immediate  needs  should 
make  the  selected  list.  Lists  to  be  put  into  the  children's  hands 
should  be  short,  of  the  best,  and  annotated  from  the  child's 
point  of  view.  Complete  finding  lists  are  for  mothers,  teach- 
ers, and  librarians  and,  since  they  necessarily  include  many 
books,  for  use  under  supervision. 

INDIVIDUAL   USE  OF  BOOKS   OF  LITERATURE 

The  clubwork,  reading  circles,  and  story  hours,  carried  on 
by  librarians,  is  the  highest  development  of  work  with  stu- 
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dents  witliin  tin-  library  and  cannot   fail  to  make  it-elf  felt  in 

the    SCl 1-    In   tin-   extent    In    which    il    develop-,    feeling,  judu- 

ini-nt.  independent  thinking,  and  fredoin  of  e\pn-»n  .11.  The 
object  of  tin-  ('lev  eland  library  clubs  is  to  stinuilati-  tlmii^ht- 
ful  readim/  am. .11-  children  who  an-  n  >t  directed  hy  other 
iin-aiis.  Since  the  membership  i-  entirely  voluntary,  the  read- 
ing is  rccn-ativi-  and  follow-,  the  interests  of  the  rliddri-n. 
The  dm  rt'ir  of  children'-  work  says:  "They  are  not  -tmly- 
eluhs  in  the  sense  of  ri-<|uirin.n  concentrated  i-l't..rt  for  any 
ih  of  time.  Such  club-  would  lu-  an  infringement  upon 
schoohvork."  This  work  i-  not  new  and  i-  hcinii  carried  on 
in  many  libraries  but  some  recent  Cle\  eland  experiences 
will  serve  to  show  the  club's  opportunity  with  children  and 
it-  relation  to  Schoolwork.  \  library  worker  had  met  a 
group  of  uirl-  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  urades  They 
were  considering  what  they  should  first  read  together  when 
one  of  the  uirls  s.-i/ed  upon  I  \  .1  March  'l'a|»]ian's  In  ill,' 
l>iiy<;  «/  <>n,-,->i  l-li.:,il>,'tlt.  saying.  "'  >h  '  ma\  \\  e  read  tin- 

\\  e    are     stndyin-     I   ludi-h     hi-tory    in     school."       This     I k. 

r.  ad    together,    became    llie    center    of    a    many   sid,-,l    inter,  -t 
and    during    the    winter    the-e    i^irls    known    anioiii'    club      B 
the     l-.li/abet  bans,    read:    J\  i-nihi-t>rtli .    1'iiih,-    tin>l    l\ni^,->.     Wc/i 
.'/    h'«n.     \l,i.\t,-r    .S/,'\7c /'/.'.    and     Marshall's     lsl<i>t<l    \t<»v         \n 
other   club    jirepared    a    travel    tall,    mi    Japan    which    they    ^ave 
\\ith     steit  opticon    pictures    before    two    audiences    of    cluldicn. 
and    one    (  Inb    delivered    oration-    bv     \\eb-ter.    <   lav.    Lincoln. 
Henry,    ami    Snmn 

Thoii'.-ht  fill    -tor\    t.  Hint'    within    tin-    library    ha-    proved    a 
al    means    ,,f    dii'  chibln-n's    re.idinir    alont; 

definite      111;'  petielue      111      file      .  hildlell'-,      room     als.i      Te 

Veals  tb.  facl  that  wh.n  left  |o  h:-  o\\n  \oliti, .n  the  little 
child  tir-t  lead-  the  -ion,  which  have  been  told  and  read 
to  him  bv  mother  ami  teacher.  It  is  also  true  that  the  ,  luld 
\vho-e  ear  i-  not  trained  to  the  rhythmic  movement  ..t 
Mother  ('IOOM-,  BtoHe!  in  Verse,  and  oilier  -imple  diamatic 

poctrv.    never   ib CS    to   n.i.l   p.  .-try    fur   his   own    plc.is 

Stories  m.r.  •!!  ilK    be  tnld   in   th'  oin  l,\    the  chil 

drill's    hbraii.in       She    knows    1  'd    tln..ni;h    spe.  lal    Itaimiik; 

and  experience  com*  now  .  Inl.lnn     She  i.-pn-.  ut- 

-•f    B 1    books    d,    the    (hildicn    and    an\       tmv       he    m.iv     till 
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may  form  a  connecting  link  to  a  chain  of  good  books.  In 
selecting  suitable  material  the  teacher  should  not  always 
require  the  historical,  scientific  and  plainly  ethical  tale  which 
is  a  unit  of  immediate  value,  and  depreciate  the  imaginative 
story  which  leads  to  the  reading  of  the  world's  great  litera- 
ture. 

To  direct  the  children's  home  reading  and  form  their  lit- 
erary taste  is  a  part  of  the  teacher's  duty:  therefore  the  li- 
brarian must  never  be  asked  to  tell  all  the  stories.  As  soon 
as  the  pupils  have  the  power  to  read  for  themselves  with 
any  pleasure,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  school  to  use 
this  power  for  their  richer  nurture.  The  little  child  enters 
school  with  mind  alert  and  sympathies  keen.  Though  im- 
mature he  is  already  an  individual  who  must  be  helped  to 
intelligent  self-direction  in  the  larger  life  of  the  outside  world. 
He  cannot  be  molded  into  manhood;  he  must  grow  into  such 
fulness  of  life  as  his  own  nature  makes  possible.  This 
growth  depends  upon  the  ever-changing  capacity  of  his 
heart  and  mind  and  the  ever-varying  conditions  of  his  en- 
vironment. It  is  the  chief  business  of  the  teacher  to  supply 
in  attractive  form  the  elements  necessary  for  growth  and 
actual  living,  and  life  in  literature  best  meets  this  need.  The 
child  must  have  vital  contact  with  the  actual  world,  but 
his  actual  experiences  do  not  come  fast  enough  to  fit  him  for  all 
emergencies.  He  needs  the  experience  of  others  and  out  of  the 
primitive  life  of  the  race  have  come  tales  that  delight  all  children, 
satisfy  their  present  wants,  enlarge  their  vision  and  stimulate  to 
noble  action.  The  hero  is  brave  and  courageous,  with  fore- 
thought, he  is  loyal  to  his  friends  and  kind  to  every  living 
creature;  he  acts  with  vigor  and  decision,  outwits  his  ene- 
mies and  triumphs  over  every  difficulty  because  his  cause 
is  righteous.  All  the  nobility  of  purpose  of  many  heroes 
in  real  life  are  concentrated  in  the  soul  of  this  ideal  hero 
and  through  him  the  children  get  association  with  a  noble 
company.  In  this,  pure  literature  equals  if  not  surpasses  his- 
tory. The  writer  of  history  is  limited  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
ject and  freedom  of  action;  the  creator  of  pure  literature 
has  the  whole  range  of  life  itself. 

The    teacher    needs    to    use    literature    in    creating    environ- 
ment  because   it    embodies   a   wide    range   of   experience   and 
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n   e  it   presents  the  ordinary  events  in  InV  in  arti-t: 
It    i-    tin-    ideal    -elf    which    feel-    and    art-    in    tin-    poet1 
tion  and  tin-  ^piuin^   In  iy  or  K'r'   "ho  -brinks  ir«m   revealing 
his   deep(  'iiivr   may    enter    into    tin-    life    \\ithnnt    any    em- 

barrassment, hecan-e  In-  i-  lit'tcil  above  self-consciousness 
lie  i-  reinoxed  for  the  time  from  tin-  range  «i  hi-  imme- 
diate  experience,  but  he  comes  hack  to  it  with  new  sympathy 
and  freedom.  Literature  is  indeed  life,  in  -olntion.  Shall 
we  consider  it  merely  as  a  recreation,  a  diversion,  a  pei,' 
np<  MI  \\  hii-li  ti  i  hany  nn  >ral-  ~" 

Following  the  earls-  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
library  to  -indent-,  the  iir-l  classroom  librarit-  were  -ent 
into  the  higher  -rade-  of  the  eletm ulai  >  schools  Ih.  -iad 

ual    acceptance    of    these    libraries    a     a    formative    miluen.  •• 

has  ehanued  the  point  ,.f  .-..ntact  to  the  ],,\\,  r  grades  and  the 
|n.int  <>f  conta.  t  necessarilj  at'fe.-ts  tin-  selection.  In  the-e 
early  grades,  i  i,-  lai-rly  n-ed  a-  a  mean-  |".  r  -timu- 

latinu     lani^iiaue     expression     and     the     selection     i-     natnralh 
d-  termiiied    hy    the    children's    interests.       \\  ,•    fm,|    (|ir    me\ 
perienred    teaelier    \\lio    ha-    developed     \ery    little    theory    in 
•d    to    ehildreii's    nadiiii'    but     who    under- 1  md  -    ehildn-ii. 
intnili\e|y     Selecting     -imple     poetry,     i.nry     tale-,    and     stories 

\\llii-ll  are  the  best  |,o--lble  btelatlll.  lor  little  children  be- 
CauSC  -nc'h  literature  presents  -nb|e>t-  the  children  like  to 
talk  about.  I'.euinnin^  uiih  tin  lomth  .jr.nlc  then-  i-  a 

more    conscious    purpose    on    the    teacher's    pan    ol    .  le.itmv; 

new    mteie-t-    uhiili    li.nl    to   a    demand    for   I nforma 

tioii     ah.  !);•      main      bin-         The     -mall     eolleition      no     Imi 
an-vvers   the    uh"le    m  ed   of   the  class        Ilieie   i-   an   immediati- 

need    foi     !•  -  bin.  al    I k-    \\hnli    mn-t    be    nut    and    the    larger 

need    of    bo,,!.,    r.,    ft  .  d    the    lite    i_'l\in:;    -pnit     tends    to    become 

1 1 ' ! .  1 1  \          Ihi-    i  o  n  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  n     n  i  a  \     be     i  n ,  •  i     },\     \ .  I  i .  •  p         , 
eral     library     in    "i     neai     the       .! I    bniblinu         let     tin-    ,  ol 

•  n    eontain     teilmnal     hooks,    books    m     JetS,     -!and.ml     lit 

erature,  and    man\    1 1.-    loi    ih,  ,|i.il   •hib'        The   .|iii"; 

tiotl     11''u     ari-es     a9     I'1     \\helller     till-     I'.elietal     llbiaiv     -hall     be 

supplemented   'p\      '  .m   bbi  e.     Firsi 

'I      I      \MHild     a-k     the     llbi.UV     to     p|o\ide.     and     libel 

the  |o\\  !  i  grades  \-  t..  l.ili  i  b,...k  m  i  ds,  u  the  teachers 
ha\e  uii|de  i  >ppi  >rt  unit  v  l..i  ..lal  \\oik  in  liliiatnie  in  the 
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lower  grades,  and  the  librarian  in  charge  of  the  general 
library  has  time  for  personal  work  in  her  relation  to  all  the 
children,  there  is  no  great  need  for  classroom  libraries  be- 
yond the  fourth  grade. 

These  school  and  classroom  libraries  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  librarian  with  teaching  experience  who 
is  able  and  ready  to  assist  at  teachers'  conferences,  insti- 
tutes, mothers'  meetings,  and  wherever  children's  reading 
is  in  question.  She  can  best  win  recognition  of  her  cause 
through  the  practical  presentation  of  the  literature  she  stands 
for.  When  she  is  invited  to  come  before  any  company,  let 
her  drop  her  theory  in  part,  select  a  few  points,  illustrate 
fully  from  available  sources  and  she  will  be  accepted.  Her 
assistants  should  be  as  carefully  chosen  as  any  worker  within 
the  library  and  this  is  possible  since  the  school  libraries 
need  not  be  open  more  than  two  afternoons  a  week. 


SELF-HELP 


The  work  of  teaching  the  children  to  use  the  library 
should  be  shared  between  the  librarian  and  the  teacher.  In 
giving  this  instruction  both  should  remember  that  there 
must  be  a  real  feeling  for  books  before  any  interest  in  the 
library  as  a  source  of  books  or  the  catalogue  as  a  means 
to  books  can  be  aroused.  That  such  teaching  is  desirable 
is  wholly  accepted  in  theory  but  methods  are  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  We  began  with  courses  in  bibliography 
in  the  college  and  have  gone  on  to  the  source  of  student 
life;  to  the  child,  and  the  teacher  behind  the  child.  We  have 
come  trailing  some  glory  and  some  dust  of  preconceived  no- 
tions. We  ask  the  child  to  look  up  unfamiliar  words  in  a 
dictionary  and  unknown  subjects  in  an  encyclopedia  and  ex- 
pect him  to  show  all  the  keen  delight  of  a  bibliophile.  If 
the  point*  of  contact  be  the  use  of  reference  books,  let  a 
familiar  subject  be  assigned  and  let  the  book  tell  some  things 
already  known. 

Some  definite  instruction  in  the  use  of  a  few  standard 
reference  books  should  be  given  to  children  beginning  with 
the  fourth  grade.  In  order  that  it  may  begin  at  a  point 
of  interest,  it  should  be  given  to  individuals  or  classes  rather 
than  groups  and  may  well  be  related  to  schoolwork.  The 
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person  giving  tin-  in-tniction  should  follow  it  with  the 
•  •lnl'lrcn  until  they  see  sonic  finished  product,  whether  it 
be  to  the  recitation  room  d.  hear  "more  than  the  history 
hook  tells  al'niit  the  liattlc  of  I'.ul!  Kim"  or  d.  tb<  vard 

to  see  a  pigeon  house.  One  visit  will  fairly  overwhelm  her 
with  confidence  ;is-  to  the  result  ol  "tin  r  r.  searches.  "I 
found  out  one  thing  that  wa-n't  in  the  poem  at  all.  1  found 
\\hat  they  di.l  with  I'aul  Revere'-  horse,"  -ai'l  a  hoy  with 
shining  eyes.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  live  questioning.  Books 
are  dead  things  to  the  child  who  i,  laboriously  copying  para- 
graphs on  the  early  life  .if  Henry  \\  Longfellow,  the  middle 
life  of  llenn  \\'.  l.onyf.  How.  and  the  htcr  life  of  Henry  \V 
I ,( -n^iellow. 

The  course  in  the  Cleveland  \..rmal  School  is  planned  t<> 
h.  lp  the  students  t.i  help  them-el\e-  and.  to  be  consistent, 
\\<-  have  no  librarian.  The  students  ,  liaise  and  discharge 
their  o\\n  books  and  put  them  .m  the  Cliches  |  he\  do  the 
mechanical  preparation  , ,f  neu  b.i.iks.  write  b.u.k  cards  and 
shelf  list  cards,  and  take  an  inventory  once  a  \f.ir.  The 
cards  are  not  aluay-  in  best  form,  but  lhe>  are  b-ar  and  the 
record  is  accurate.  The  instruction  in  the  library  n-r  \a 
yuen  as  early  as  pos-jlde  and  excepl  for  a  little  help  now  and 
then  each  student  is  her  own  reference  librarian.  \Ye  do  not 
have  .'ill  til'1  problems  that  face  rhe  state  normal  school,  as 
our  stud,  nt  b"dy  numb-rs  about  t  \\  -..  hundred  and  is  regular 
in  attendance,  luit  I  belie\c  the  \\.irkinj;  principle  can  be  the 
same  under  all  conditions  I  n-trudi.  m  le-M-iis  thi-  need  ..) 
inline. had-  service  on  the  pail  ot  the  librarian  and  leads 
to  in,, re  independent  research  mi  the  part  of  the  student 
The  routine  does  not  run  s,,  smoothly  when  \.uir  iuspira 
tion  is  weeks  back  and  rOODlfl  a\\.iy.  but  in  time  there  comes 
neSS  of  stieir.;th  into  thi-  student's  manner  among 
the  ho.-ks  which  is  wotth  ni"ie  than  .  let.nl  I  bring 

this  into  this  dlSCUSSiofl  t"  persuade  the  school  librarians  d. 
allow  the  students  to  do  some  pait  of  the  \\i-rk  --veil  though 
it  seems  at  first  to  be  a  sacrii 


INSTRU1    I  I'  >N    IX  THE  USE  <  '!•    !',<  ><  >KS   IN   A 
N<  iR.MAI.  SCIK  i<  'I. 

If  the  teacher  is  to  include  in   his  duties  the  instl 

tion  nf  his  pupils  in  tlu-  USC  of  I ks,  especially   lihrars- 

books,    evidently     he    liinisrlf    mu-t    In-    trained    l<>    ini|>;irt 
this    information.       I  leiice    the    nCCCSsit)    «'f    inclii'lii)^    li 
ln-;ir\    economy   in  some   form   in   tin-  rnn'ii-ul;i  «\    n.inual 
schools.        \n    a«l«liti"ii;il    n-;i>"i].    nf    course,    i^    that    tin- 
trachrr    ina\     hr    called    M|>nn    to    <  >rj;;mi/r    ami    ilin- 
st-linul    library    in    his   « .\\  n    institution.      The    papers    that 
follo\v  lu-ar  on   tln\  snhji-iM    of  lihrarv   instruction    in   nor 
inal  courses. 

h'irst  we  bavi-  one  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  teach 

ihe  "use  of  b«Kiks"  in  a  normal  school,  ma<le  in    1 S' ii , 
in    the   school    at    Steveiu    1'oint,    W5s.,    In     Mi--    \\.iiicn. 
\\lio  \va-   then   its  librarian.      She  describe,   it    in   the    fol 
lowing  artielc.   contributed    to   l'nl<lic    I .il'Kiiirs   in    Max. 

L898. 

Irene    \\'arren    i  '  iduale    of    the    Chicago    public 

school-,    in    1S''.>    and    of    the     \rnionr    Institute    I.ibrarv 
Sell.  ".I    in    IS'),,.      She    was    librarian,    and    instructor    j,, 

librar\  economy,  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Stevens 

Toint.    Wis.,    in    IS'ii.  '''7.    librarian    of    Chicago    Normal 
Scho,,!    in    l897-'99,    librarian    and    instruct,  .r    in    (  lii 
Iii-titute  in  T'lX)  :md  libiaiian  and  in-trnctor  in  the  -dio,,l 
of  library  economic-,   1'imcr-itv  of  ('hi  nice    1''<M. 

She    received    the   d«  f    I'll.  I  >.    from   the    Cnivc 
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in  1905.    She  has  also  been  connected  with  several  of  the 
summer  library  schools. 

Emerson  appreciated  the  great  lack  of  an  intelligent  use 
of  books  when  he  wrote:  The  colleges,  whilst  they  provide 
us  with  libraries,  furnish  no  professor  of  books;  and  I  think 
no  chair  so  much  needed.  F.  B.  Perkins  expressed  the  same 
want  in  a  paper  for  the  1876  Government  report  on  libraries, 
when  he  wrote:  Not  the  history  of  literature,  nor  any  one 
literature,  nor  any  one  department  of  literature,  nor  the 
grammar  of  any  language,  nor  any  one  language,  nor  lan- 
guage itself,  nor  any  form  of  its  use,  nor  even  any  particular 
form  of  thought.  It  is  something  higher  than  any  one  of 
these;  it  is  not  any  one  subject,  nor  any  field  of  investiga- 
tion, but  it  is  a  method  for  investigating  any  subject  in  the 
primitive  records  of  human  thought.  It  might  be  compared 
with  the  calculus  in  applied  mathematics,  it  is  a  means  of 
following  up  swiftly  and  thoroughly  the  best  researches 
in  any  direction,  and  then  pushing  them  further;  it  seeks  to 
give  a  last  and  highest  training  for  enlarging  any  desired  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge.  It  is  the  science  and  art 
of  reading  for  a  purpose;  it  is  a  calculus  of  applied  literature. 

It  was  these  ideas  that  encouraged  me  to  formulate 
a  remedy  for  the  lack  every  thoughtful  schoolchild  feels  so 
strongly  all  through  his  school  course.  With  the  help  of  a 
very  interested  president  the  work  was  started  at  the  State 
normal  school,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.  The  normal  and  pre- 
paratory classes  were  divided  into  eight  sections  of  about 
35  pupils  each.  One  section  met  one  half  hour  each  day, 
four  days  a  week.  The  time  was  so  short  and  the  amount 
to  bring  before  them  so  great,  that  the  half  hour  was  gen- 
erally taken  to  talk  to  them,  and  then  a  list  of  questions  bul- 
letined that  brought  out  the  points  taken  up,  which  the 
pupils  answered  and  handed  in  for  correction.  We  only 
studied  such  books  as  were  there  in  the  Normal  school  li- 
brary. The  plan  of  the  work  was  as  follows: 

i)  Students  were  taken  into  the  library  and  its  working 
principles  explained — the  arrangement  of  books  on  the  shelves, 
the  use  of  the  card  catalog  and  bulletin  boards,  the  rules 
and  regulations  read,  what  the  librarian  expected  of  the 
pupils  and  what  they  could  expect  of  her. 
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_•  I    Dictionaries 
_\  \    (  yelopedia- 

4)  (  >ther   reference    I k-       \pp|et"ii's   .miiual    cyelope.1 

Poole's    index,     \niiual    literary    index    ami    Cumulative    index, 
Century    cyclopedia    nt'    name-,     l.ippin  :teer,     Har- 

per's  hoi  >k   i  >f    fart  5,   etc 

5)  \Visconsin    lav.                rdin^    lihraries.       Krlatimi    of    li- 
braries and  schools.     <  \  copy  of  tin-  li-t  <if  1 k-  lor  di-lm  t 

school-   prepared    hy   state   superintendent    "f    schools    gi 

to   each    pupil.) 

6)  Kach    pii|)il    .yiven    a    proldem    to    wrk    mit,    •-iii  h    a> 
\\'hat  ln'i'k-  \\Mulil  yc.M  MM-  in  presenting  tin-  Mihjn-t  of  liinU 
to  an  ciulitli  k'ra'lr,  ami  liow  wmilil  >  "ii  u-r   tlinn?     ai    I'.nok^ 
tin     teacher    would    u>c    in    preparing    lesson.      hi     I'.imk^    the 
tr.i.  her      wniihl      rfi-"iiiiin-iid      tn      pupiK      pn-parin-       lesson 
c)     Rin'k>    for    siipplrmrtitary    reading.       l.i-t     In    in. -hide     ii"t 

only   science    books,    hut    also   essays,   p"rtry,   pirtun^,   and 

.•-. 
71   I'cni'diral -.     Th"-i-  especially  Inlpiul  t"  teachers 

Si    (hi!.-,     honir     lil, ram--.     tra\rlini;-    lihrarics.     |.uhli<      h- 
ir^,    and    how    they    may    aid    in    sdi"id    work        lln\\     I" 
•  lUragC    i-hildrni    (••    i  •  od    htrr.itn 

MI    \'ahif    of    notes,    IIMW    |i,    take    and    \>]  •  them. 

\  -    an    i-\.iin|ili'    nf   Imw    a    -nl,jr«  I    waa    worked    up,    I    \\ill 
take     tin-     v-i-rmid     talk,     whirh     wa>     mi     I  >ii't  i'Mianr  -        Th' 
t.iki'ii     were     the     Webster's     International     and      \e adeniir,    tin- 
Standanl.    and    the    Century.       The    point-,    hroujit    mit 

tin-    general    •  on-tnution.    NJ/e,   hiudiiiL'.    pru-e,    illustrations, 

suppleinciit-,  diacritical  mark-  u-ed  in  each,  etc.,  and  a  c.'in- 
parison  "I"  the  \alue  The  follouJn^.  <|uestio|i,  (,,  show  the 
\alue  ol"  tin-  -npplement-,  were  hulletim -;  -tllden' 

look    up    in    thcM-    dictionanc-.    and    tell     in    \\iiat    one    the    an 

-\\ers     were     found 

It     Where     did     we     i;et      the  :«n       X'tfi'llty     dollar 

\\'ho    wa,    called    the     Attic    mUSC?     \\'hich     is    the     1'... 
\\'ho    wrote    the    I'.attle    of    the    froi;s    and    the    mice;-       \\'li->    i- 

Geoffi  . on.   I 

j)    What    i-    the    nieanini;    of    the    d.tttodd.     the    opal;- 
^)     Meanir  !•  \     t.  i  • 

I       Miannu;     of     the     folh  .\\  nu;     .ihi  OnS! 

IS 
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5)  Who   was   the    Quaker  poet?     Which   is    the    Quaker 
city? 

6)  Where  are  the  illustrations   of  various   snowflakes   to 
be  found? 

7)  Where  are  the  seals  of  the  states  given? 

8)  In  what  books  are   the  following  characters:    Agnes 
Wickfield,  Rosalind,  Prospero,  Rebecca  the  Jewess,  Old  man 
of  the  seas,  Ichabod  Crane. 

9)  What  is  known   as  "the   dark  day"? 

10)  Give  the  seven  wonders  of   the  world. 

In  addition  to  this  classroom  work,  a  system  of  traveling 
libraries  was  started  in  the  county  and  two  home  libraries 
in  (he  Polish  district  of  the  town.  We  would  send  word  to 
the  teacher  of  a  district  school  that  we  would  visit  him,  if 
convenient,  on  a  certain  Friday  night  or  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  we  would  like  also  to  meet  'his  pupils  and  the  people  of 
the  community.  We  would  talk  to  them  about  books  and 
pictures  and  some  students  always  went  with  us  who  sang 
and  played  for  them. 

There  were  many  disadvantages  in  the  class  work  under- 
taken. The  meetings  were  not  often  enough  to  keep  up  the 
students'  enthusiasm.  The  students  were  overworked  before 
this  course  was  started,  and  the  library  classes  always  found 
them  exhausted  from  their  day's  work.  But  perhaps  the 
most  serious  difficulty  of  all  was  the  fact  that  the  classes 
were  in  no  way  graded  according  to  their  knowledge  of 
books. 

The  aim  of  the  work  was: 

1)  To  show  the  value  of  the  library  in  educational  work. 

2)  To  show  how  libraries  may  be  started  and  maintained. 

3)  To  show  the  way  to  use  books  to  the  best  advantage. 

4)  To  familiarize  teachers  with  the  best  reference  books, 
periodicals,  and  authors. 

5)  To  acquaint  teachers  with  the  labor  and  time  saving 
devices    librarians    have    carefully   worked    out. 

6)  To   start   students   on   an   equal   basis  in   this  line   the 
same  as  they  are  started  equally  in  arithmetic,  language,  and 
history. 

7)  To    bring    out    the    broad    side    of    the    subjects — the 
poetry,  art,  essays,  songs,  and  science. 
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Si  'I'n  lirinv;  "tit  tin-  rclatHr  \.iliif  <>\  lunik-  in  (In-  h<.m.  - 
;iinl  pnldir  in-tituti"i 

')i  '|'M  makr  possible  ;i  ninn-  iiiudli.vrnt  .iii'l  pli.i^in^ 
pr.-M-ntatii'ii  n!"  ;i  snlijr.-t. 

n»    To    Kail    tu    a    Mndy    and    cumpariv  'ii    nl"    antln  >rit  ir- 

III    Tu  rnoiuru-c  a  >cri"ii->  -ludy  .if  cliil<lrrir-.   lit.-ratnrr. 

I  _•  i  'I'n  (i|)cn  up  tile  pi»>iliK-  line'-  and  a\iiuu^  nf  -tudy 
tu  In. ih  teachers  and  pupils.  I'arlylc  says,  Tlir  tnn-  unucr- 
.sity  t>f  thc-r  da\^  i>  a  d  'lln't  ii  ui  <>\  l...<>k-.. 

A  i-i.ur~r  in  tlii.s  line  .  .f  w..rk  inu-t  In-  as  .  au-l'ully 
|>laniic.l  tn  lit  i-xistin-  c.  .nditii>n>  and  IK  r.U  as  a  COUTSI  in 
lii.sti.ry  and  liu-raturr.  Drtails  wmild  di  .iihtli  •-.-,  \\..ik  ..ut  in 
a  inurli  dil'liTciit  way  in  Minir  c<  'in  iniini  ti«-s  than  tlu-y  did  in 
Stcvrn-  1'i.iiit.  I'.llt  thf  questions  l"'T  rarrhil  ri.||sid,Tatinii 
arc: 

M     U    tlu-rc    riitiii^li    ..f    \a1iic    ill    -nrh    a    r..ur    •  Mld> 

a»  tlii-  tu  warrant   it^  ad<.pli' m  :" 

2)    I-  the  normal  sfh.i.d  tlu-  plan-  fur  it?1 


VITALIZING   THE    RELATION    I'.KTWKKN    Till-: 
LIliKAKY  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

The  next  article  gives  an  account  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  course  in  the  Cleveland  Normal  School.  This  i- 
noteworthy  as  coming  from  the  school  side. 

May  H.  Prentice  is  a  graduate  of  the  Western  Illi- 
noi-  Normal  School  and  is  now  Director  of  Training  in 
the  Kent  State  Normal  School,  Kent,  Ohio.  Miss  1'ieii- 
tice  began  teaching  in  the  country  schools  in  (  )hio  in 
the  early  eighties  and  later  entered  the  Cleveland  Public 
Schools  where  she  taught  in  all  primary  and  grammar 
grades  and  later  in  the  City  Normal  School.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  teachers  to  use  the  class  r<  >om  libr.nu- 
sent  out  by  the  Cleveland  Library  in  1SS5  and  it  was 
largely  through  her  influence  that  a  course  in  Librai\ 
lii-tm«  lion  \\;i«,  introduced  into  the  Cleveland  N'oiin.il 
Sdio.,1  in  l'K)l. 


a   little   ^irl    ran   d.iuu   a   country    '"."I    t"   meet 
tli<     li^ht    wa^'on    returning    frmn    t"\vn    with    tin-    purpo-. 
climbing    into   tin-   I..L  k   ami   BO   vM'tlnik.'  a    i  ide       \\itli.  MM    tmii 
intf,   the    wise    rlilt-r    lirothrr    s|n,k.-    iioin    tin-    'lri\.-i\    seat 
vsoiil.ln't     iiinlcrtak.-     tliat     if     I      WtTt     yOU."         \ii'l     OVC1      Ins 
shoulder    a    lireathless    l.ut    du'.inlir.l    VOICC    answered,       I'ut     I 
lia\  <•    aliv.uU     uiidei  loi  ,\.i-  n     it  ' 

\     similar    answer    mi^lit     re.is.  Mialdv     \«-    e\|-e.  ii-.|     tr-'in 
the     lilirais     to    any     uell   me.iiM     luit     tanl\     kdviCC     lioin     the 
st  hool   -,idr    in    repaid    to    the    \  ilali/al  i.  >u    ot    the    i.l.ttioii    In- 
Iweell     the     s.hoo)     ,,lld     the     lll.r.il\          It     i  ..id\      bCCfl 

oomplished,    and    COmparatlVel]     -mall    thanks    .u.     dm     t-.    the 
school    for    its 
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Graded  lists  of  'books,  special  lists  of  materials  for  oc- 
casions, library  league  work,  the  establishment  of  school 
branch  libraries,  all  these  have  been  the  work  of  the  library 
in  a  much  larger  measure  than  of  the  school. 

However,  there  are  many  teachers  who  share  the  li- 
brary's buoyant  faith  in  the  blessing  which  books  bring. 
These  have  been  first  to  appreciate  all  which  the  library  has 
offered  them.  They  have  accepted  all  that  has  been  offered 
them  and  asked  for  more.  They  have  circulated  library 
books  through  their  own  schools,  sometimes  at  considerable 
cost  and  trouble  to  themselves;  and  for  years  have  done  all 
in  their  power  to  make  their  pupils  wise  and  discriminating 
patrons  of  the  library.  That  the  children  of  their  care  and 
love  might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly— that  is 
why  they  have  done  these  things. 

These  teachers  are  comparatively  few. 

That  it  is  any  function  of  the  school  to  give  joy  to  its 
children  is  an  idea  of  slow  growth.  A  child's  school-time  is 
usually  thought  of  as  preparation  for  living  and  not  as  liv- 
ing itself.  Hence  the  rebuke  of  the  teacher  to  the  child  who 
interrupts  the  "nature-lesson"  to  blow  the  thistle-down 
which  waves  over  his  head,  or  to  watch  the  bee  which  booms 
.against  the  window-pane,  or  the  hawk  which  floats  lazily 
against  the  blue  sky.  Life  is  such  a  wild, .  wilful,  irregular 
thing.  Quietude,  prudent  inaction,  is  so  much  safer. 

So  with  books.  It  is  the  old  search  for  life,  life,  more 
abundant  life — for  knowledge  of  it,  for  entrance  into  it— 
which  sends  the  child  to  the  fajryrstpry,  the  boy  to  the  tale 
of  adventure,  the  young  girl  to  the  story  of  romance,  the 
older  man  and  woman  to  the  realistic  novel.  And  it  is  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  the  teacher  and  parent  that  life  is  a 
dangerous  force  and  difficult  of  control,  which  has  made 
school  and  home  look  askance  upon  reading  which  the  child 
finds  too  enjoyable. 

There  is  another  feeling  or  belief  which  lies  back  of  our 
doubt  of  work  or  study  or  reading  which  is  too  enjoyable. 
It  is  in  regard  to  the  part  which  love  of  ease  plays  in  .human 
enjoyment.  Love  of  ease  is  strong  in  human  nature,  and 
the  man  who  tries  to  get  his  knowledge  of  human  life  mainly 
through  the  novel  has  indeed  sought  a  short-cut  to  his  end 
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which  will  hrin.n  liini  Imt  a  -h"rt  di-tamv  ..n  hi-  way.  Thi- 
i-  ii"t  tin-  lime  iinr  place  fur  the  di-iu--i.ui  of  the  \ahi<  ol 
in  ii. .11.  hut  undoubtedly  \M-  arc  im  lined  in  liclieve  that  man'-. 
imh  ilence  i-  a  -iron-  factor  m  man'-  enjoyment  "f  certain 
line-  "i  riadm-,  and  indolci  a  l>ail  tiling.  Tl 

w<     distrust    the    value   <>\    Mich    reading.      Whether   we    lik 
di-likc   it.    lu>ue\er.    we   are    i.lili^i-il    to   admit    that    lirtimi 
lierniaiieiit    I'uriii    ni"    literature,    that    "iir   eliildreii    will    read    it. 
and    that    the   i|iu--tii>n    I'.ir   u-^   t"    settle    i>   >hall    it    b  ••!    "f 

1 1.  "  .r. 

What     then,    ha-    the    teaeher    t<>    iln?      Twn    thiiiL'-:       To 
/'.•   the   atinn-iiliere    I'n.iii    \\hi.h    the   child    l.rcatlu-s    in   li.vr    l'i.r 

and    d<-li-ht    in    ^ 1    books.      Thi-    i-    lir-t.      All    thm^>    in    the 

..)'    learniii-    are    |M,-,-ilde    after    thU.      Se«'i>nd.     I"    he    the 
|ni|iil'-   L'nide   and   dtrei  t"f  in    \\hat    may   he   called   hi- 

I.  .1  >       ].'  \\  itll      In  M  .: 

Autocrat,  mellowesl  "t"  men  of  idea-,  once  su 

that    e\er\     ...lleiM-    and    imi\er-ity    -hmild    ha\e    a    \<\  • 

-hi|i   ..I    1 ks.     The    Air  vas    an 

alth.iii-h   i. in-   ni..-t    mild   and   kind.      'I'he    true   dem.  icrat  i.-    id.  a 

i-     that     a     profl  '\i     ill'     I ks      -h''llld     he     e-tahlished     111 

ry     -rln  i. 'I     I'.i.im. 
I'.ut    hn\\    >hall    the    Mind    lead    the    Mind"       ll-w    -hall    the 

icr     wll-i     her-el|'     lle\c|      ha-     learned     In     kll"\\.     In     ell|'.\. 

and  t' '  i'hi •  id  books  g^uide  otl 

The    iil.nrv     i-    .1    Storehouse    of    greal     thought,    an    nnl'ail- 
•l"     healthful     reCH  ali.  n.    hut     al-n    the    Ii'  the 

mine     in     uin.'h     the     |.  man     and     u.'Uian.     the     !a\' 

the  m  a.  hm  i -t.  tin-  .iciili-t.  the  lea.' her.  urn -I  dtv  dee), 
tnli  .I  m  ilii  in.  if  he  i-  |.i  l,ii|i  inai  ihe  head  m  hi  ..\\u  Im 
u  .  irk. 

1  nearly  all  ( 

to  teach  the  teachers  along  these  lit  '  'he  Ii 

In  ai  •         '      •  lain     ii"i  nial  s.-ln  ml     and     ,  •  •!!. 

dniic   mil.  h.  luit    t"  a   I..  •••lit    the   \\i-ik   ha-  In  en   .,n    SU 

an.  e.       (  )dd-    ami  indent-'    lime    and    attcnti.ni 

ha\  e    In  •  n   to  it. 

The  d< •-irai.li-  tin-  thai   the   >iud\    ..i   juvenile  lit 

and    the    i!  -hall  "k    \\"h 

nlhel       -Illdlc-      III       tin-       |U  e|.al  atn.M       ..|       )•!• 
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that  the  normal  school,  the  pedagogical  department  of  the 
college  and  university,  the  teachers'  summer-school  and  in- 
stitute, shall  recognize  this  subject  in  their  curricula. 

The  practical  side  of  library  use — its  use  for  informa- 
tion— is  easily  seen  by  the  public,  and  schools  for  teachers 
can  quite  readily  be  induced  to  make  room  for  the  course 
of  study  suggested. 

In  the  Cleveland  City  Normal  Training  School  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  such  a  course  of  study  has  been  made.  A  term's 
work  is  given  in  juvenile  literature  and  the  use  of  the  library. 
Moreover,  this  subject  is  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the 
philosophy  of  teaching,  history  of  education  and  psychology. 

As  yet  the  work  is  not  thoroughly  organized.  We  feel, 
however,  that  some  things  of  value  have  been  already  ac- 
complished. 

In  a  twelve-weeks'  term  a  class  of  116  prospective  teach- 
ers (the  junior  class  of  the  school)  have  taken  notes  on  a 
series  of  talks  on  reference  books.  They  have  learned  some- 
thing of  the  comparative  value  of  various  standard  encyclo- 
paedias, gazetteers,  dictionaries  and  indexes,  and  they  have 
been  sent  to  the  public  library  a  half-day  at  a  time  to  do 
work  which  required  the  use  of  these. 

For  instance,  a  study  of  the  life  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son was  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject to  fifth-grade  pupils.  The  students  were  required  to 
look  up  all  the  available  material  in  the  library,  looking  not 
only  in  the  printed  and  card  catalogs  for  individual  and  col- 
lective biography,  but  in  the  various  indexes — Poole's,  the 
Annual,  the  Cumulative — for  magazine  articles.  They  were 
required  to  select  the  four  or  five  articles  found  most  valu- 
able and  to  estimate  their  comparative  value  for  the  purpose 
in  hand,  making  definite  statements  of  the  points  of  value. 
They  were  required  to  make  careful  and  well-worded  notes 
from  the  best  material  available,  either  books  or  periodicals, 
always  giving  the  source,  and  to  read  these  notes  in  class 
subject  to  the  criticism  of  their  instructor  and  school  mates. 
And,  lastly,  they  were  required  to  write  the  story  of  Steven- 
son's life  as  they  would  tell  it  to  the  children. 

Careful  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  printed  and  card 
catalogs  and  of  indexes  had  preceded  this  assignment.  We 
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were   fortunate   in   p,,s-e-sing  quite   .1   large   number  1.1"   issues 
of   tin-    Guinulati\  e    index    nnlmiiiul.      ll    was    thus    possible    |.. 
place    one   of    these    in    tlu-    hand-   of    each    student    during    in 
-(ruction  on   the  .subject.     This  was  a  considerable   aid 

There   was  too  much  work  with    the   less-used   rcad\-tci 
ercticc  books.     Next  year  the  number  will  be  largely  reduced 
A    >tudy    of    fairy    stories    was    made.      An    attempt    was 
made    to   find   a   philosophical   basis   for   the    love   of   children 
for    fairy    stories.      An    attempt    was    made    to    discriminate 
between    the    good    and    the    bad    fairy    story.       Felix     \dh-r'- 
1  Moral    instruction    .,f    children"    was    helpful    here,    but     the 
study   of   the    fairy    stories  at   first    band    is    still    more    helptul 
I  In-    following   books   were   read    by    the    u  hole    .Ki- 
ll) Alcott'-    "I.ittb-    women"      Lessons    were    given    on 
reading    it    with    the    children 

(_•)    Mara    I.     Pratt'a    "Hi-tory   stories,"   vol.   3. 
H)    Fggleston's     "First      less,, us     in       \meiican     history.' 
II,,     Trait    and    Fgglcston    books    \\cre    read    m    MI..,  --ion    |,,i 
tb,.     purpo-e     ,,|     ,  ,-ntrasting     them         \     \-t     better     Contrast 
would    ha\e    been     I'.aldwin's    "Fifty    famous    Stories." 

141   I- ran   Spyri's  "Heidi."     Some   ot   ,,ur  girls   read   this 

story    in    tin     original     German    but     most     in    the    tian-latioii 
published   bv   Gum   \    t   0       It    is  a   charminu    BtOfJ    ol   a   bi  ,  .     \ 
little   maiden    whoM-  home    was   in   the   Suis,    Alp-     and   OH( 
the    rath-  r    scarce    desirable    book-    for    tin-    l"iiith    gradl 

••    Mrs     I'.iirnett's    "Sara    CreWC."      'Ibis    \\a-    read    8 
type    ,,|     llie    "child    no\el"    and    l,,r    the    sake    ,,|    a    studs     ot     the 
-  harms,    daiu'eis    and    benelits    ,,t'    tin      cla89    "I    I'ooks 

(6)   Howard   I'yb-'s  "Men  of  iron"  wai    read  i>idy 

Of    til-'    uortlu     hlStOl  i.  al    BtOI  \ 

11,,     lolh.wiiin    outline    «ra>    given    the    students    as    an    Kid 

in    judging    the    I k      i  -  ad 

( >utlin<-   I:'  >nd  in  ,-\tiniiitinii  a   iu;;-inl,-  hi'.d- 

i     \\ritten    \\h'u        t'.v    \\hoin        !•'.,!     ,  Inldreii    OF    adults 
|,       v..    "K-.binsou    i   ins,,,"    and    "Gulliver's    ti.r.< 
were    written    I"t     adult-   |      If    for    elnldi.n      ol     \\h.il 

i  i   oii-ider    both    m.innei     and    mattei    i 
1    -    ,  ntial    pnrp.-s,-    ol     the    1 k       I',     n    Itive  '      Instiuc 

(U(      M-ial     Is  tin-  recreation  attoi-b  d  w holes., me 

I  he    instiu,  tion    n  liable        1  li,     in..i.il    IcStOD      sound 
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3.  Style:   Is  it  clear?    Correct?    Beautiful?   Suitable? 

4.  If  a  story,  What  is  the  strongest  character  in  it?     The 

most   effective   passage?     Give   reasons   for   thinking 
so.  Is  it  true  to  life? 

5.  Is  the  book  a  creator  of  ideals?    How  so?    Along  what 

lines? 

An  effort  was  made  that  there  should  be  no  formal  ad- 
herence to  this  outline.  Papers  on  the  books  read  were  re- 
quired in  which  the  outline  could  not  be  used.  For  example, 
after  reading  "Men  of  iron''  the  students  were  required  to 
write,  in  class,  a  paper  on  "The  education  of  a  boy  in  chival- 
ry" based  on  the  story  of  Myles  Falworth. 

The  oral  discussions  of  these  books  were  often  very  ani- 
mated. 

Each  student  was  also  required  to  hand  in  an  annotated 
list  of  at  least  20  books  actually  read  by  the  student  and 
judged  by  her  suitable  for  the  grade  in  which  she  is  to  train. 
An  oral  discussion  of  these  lists  took  place,  and  the  student 
in  many  cases  was  required  to  justify  her  judgment,  and  to 
answer  questions  in  regard  to  the  books  read. 

Some  of  these  lists  were  very  cheering.  One  excellent 
list  for  the  sixth  grade,  with  very  original  annotations,  con- 
tained 60  instead  of  20  books  actually  read,  and  30  more  which 
the  student  had  listed  to  be  read  at  her  convenience. 

Not  all  of  the  lists  were  of  that  character.  A  list  for 
the  third  grade  recommended  "Gulliver's  travels,  by  Gulliver" 
as1  a  valuable  aid  in  geography. 

The  instance  is  eloquent  of  the  value  of  a  course  of  study  which 
results  in  the  illumination  or  the  elimination  of  such  a  student. 

Much  remains  to  be  worked  out,  but  a  beginning  has 
been  made. 

Ours  is  one  instance  of  the  awakening  of  the  school  to 
the  value  of  the  privileges  which  the  library  gives  it.  And 
as  the  reward  of  doing  work  well  is  invariably  to  have  more 
work  to  do,  from  the  school  fully  awakened  the  library  shall 
receive  its  exceeding  great  reward  in  more  work  to  be  done. 
Except  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library  the  little  experiment  here  outlined  could  not 
have  been  undertaken. 
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SCH(  H  'I.  ST1  rDENl  S 

.\\-\t  \\e  have  a  concrete  example  of  a  library  r«.ur-e 
.^iven  hy  the  lihrarian  of  a  mid-western  lihrar\  in  normal- 
school  students  in  her  own  city.  This  lihrarian,  Miss 
l.inda  M.  Qatworthy,  was  l".rn  in  hasten,  i  »l)ii>.  iii 
1876  and  received  her  bachelor's  derive  in  lihrar\  sci- 
ence from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1('()0.  She  toftS 
as-istaiit  catalogcr  of  the  I)a\ton  I'lihlic  l.ihrary  until 
1('«1  when  she  hccame  ln-ad  ca^loger;  anil  al'ter  I'mir 
M-ars'  service,  as  lihrarian,  shr  n->ii;iird  in  1'M.x  Shi- 
has  siTvrd  as  |in-->ideiit  «if  the  (  )hio  I.ihrary  Ass(  iri;itii  m. 

'Ilii-^  ;iciciiiiil  nl'  tin-  way  til'-  l>a\l"li  I'lllilii-  l.ilM.itv  \i 
wurkiiii'  "ill  a  lilir.ns  course  in  llu-  lni-.'il  ii'Tinal  s,-|i..,.|  ,  ; 
tin-  iil\  does  ii"l  J'l  '  •••l.'iiin  tuii^licil  »r  -ati>l'.n-|nry  \\<>ik.  1ml 
i-  niiTi-ly  a  i..-,, ri|  (.1"  i  -\|.i  -i  mimlx  ailjn-t  niriil  s  ami  n-siill- 
I  I  it  |ir'.\i->  ..I  -,.nin  mce  I"  i.lln-1  lil.i  ai  ian^.  I'lililu- 

><r   IP  Tina  I    si  in  ml,   \\liM   .if.-   contemplating    sucli  -.    11 

will   serve   n-   i>ur|n, 

'I  \\.i   \<  ..  \M-   wiir   iliaun   very   do  c   t"   Hi.-   sin 

•  I. -lit-   llli-ii   at    ill.     n-imal    s,!),,,,]    1,\     in.  alls   ,.|"   \i~il>   rx.li.r 

:iinl    a    i. mil. I    table    meeting    "ii    .  Inl.  Inn's    1 1,-,    hrl.l    al    tlir 

lihrarv     mirr     a     \\n-k     «!IIIIIIL'     tin-     siinnin  i      \ai.iti"ii        "l'ln- 

rrailiiii;    aiul    il       U  .  liiMi  <-n's    1 k-     \\.is    nun  li    rn 

joyed   liy   tin-   siinlrnl    .  ainl   u  .    received   in.uu    in-sh   ,  i  it  i.  i  sin- 
npiiii    iiiir    luniks    which    \\iir    i  .|iiall\     lu-l|>lnl    (•<    llu-    111-- 
Tin-    impulsr    1. 1    ih.u    -nnuin-r's    jntitisi^    shati.l    i..;'ith.i    ha- 
ln-rii    I'll  I    eVCI     sin,.          I   -in    ill     |h. is,-    \,,niu:    u.. in.  11    an     uil'i 
us    iinu    .1-    hi. i. u  i. MI  -    in    llu-    sin. i!|    In. m.  hrs    m    ,,li,,,.l    |,inli| 
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ings,  but  that  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  under  discussion, 
and  comes  properly  under  a  history  of  our  branch  library  de- 
velopment. 

In  1905  the  first  regular  library  courses  were  given,  this 
time  at  the  library  and  as  a  part  of  the  senior  class  work  of 
the  normal  school. 

COURSES  IN  CHILDREN'S  REFERENCE  WORK 

From  January  to  the  middle  of  March  the  class  came  to 
the  library  in  groups  of  two  or  three  each  afternoon,  osten- 
sibly for  practice  in  doing  reference  work  for  school  children 
in  the  school  library  reference  room.  Actually,  however, 
there  was  soon  discovered  such  absolute  ignorance  of  how 
to  find  books  for  themselves  that  this  anticipated  reference 
practice  developed  into  a  simple  course  of  instruction.  Al- 
though all  of  these  21  girls  were  recent  graduates  of  the 
high  school,  their  experience  in  that  school  had  led  them  4o 
look  upon  the  library  merely  as  a  place  in  which  to  ask  ques- 
tions or  find  books  reserved  for  them,  with  little  sense  of 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  books  and  indexes,  by  which 
they  could  find  information  for  themselves.  Such  teachers, 
without  library  training  somewhere  in  their  school  course, 
were  not  on  their  way  to  very  effective  knowledge  of  the 
resources  and  use  of  the  library,  either  for  themselves  or  to 
impart  to  their  pupils. 

This  course  consequently  included  some  simple  first 
directions  about  the  arrangement  of  the  library,  with  special 
attention  to  the  resources  of  the  juvenile  and  school  libraries 
for  answering  children's  reference  questions,  and  some  no- 
tice of  adult  reference  books  adaptable  to  this  use.  Simple 
problems  were  given  after  the  explanation  of  each  step. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  a  test  was  given  covering  the  gen- 
eral classes  of  the  Decimal  Classification,  shelf  numbers 
for  a  few  subjects  of  special  school  interest,  the  location 
in  the  library  and  description  of  certain  reference  books,  the 
general  arrangement  of  catalogs,  and  the  selection  of  a  few 
references  to  books  showing  where  material  might  be  found 
on  a  given  school  reference  question.  Each  student  gave 
to  this  course  two  hours  at  a  time,  two  days  a  week  for  five 
weeks,  20  hours  in  all,  and  received  individual  attention. 
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COURSl       IN       I  Ml       I    -I       (il       I  III       I  IKK  \K\ 

In  April  there  followed  what  was  to  have  been  the  first 
technical  course  in  the  general  use  <>f  the  library,  '•rich  as 
wiild  appeal  to  any  student  who  had  previously  used  thr 
library  for  herself  without  making  a  study  of  it  sufficiently 
to  IK-  independent  or  to  explain  it  to  others.  The  class  came 
in  a  body  for  this  course,  which  consisted  of  six  lectures  with 
problems  as  follows: 

I  '  <  ture   I  —  Book'-  a-  tools. 

Lecture   _•  —  Arrangement    <>!    bunk*,   in   libraries. 

I  •    ture  3  —  The   making  of  the  card  ratal' 

Lecture  4  —  SOUK-    reference   books   and   h<>w  to   answer   ques- 

tions   with    them. 

Lectlin     "-,      ll"\\    to  prepare  a  bibliograph  y 
Lecture   (y  —  (iuidance    of    children's    reading,    illustrative    ma- 

terial,  etc. 

A    syllabus   outlining   the   lecture   for   note-taking   was   Riven 
each   student. 

I    eCttiri       I,     oil     "Hooks     as     tools,"     was     de-JLMie.l     (., 

(i)  a  clear  conception  of  the  individuality  of  a  book  in  quot- 
ing it  as  authority  and  <>f  its  construct  inn  m  consulting  i< 
reference,   .md    <J>    to   surest   ;(   basis   for   critical   di-crmnii,t 
tion   of  the  contents  of   bonks  in   selecting  mu-   .'tmonu   many 
for     reference     'i-e        I'nder     (I)     was    e\|.l,  lined     the     literary 
makeup,  as  tin-  title  p.v.'e-    i.mtlmr,  editor,  date,  edition,   el 
prefai  •-,     contents,     index,    footnote-,    bibliographic-     ,md     ap 
pi'Tiiliccs  ;     .-md     met  hanical     makeup,     including     tyjie.     p.i|>er. 
illustration-.,     map,,     etc.        I'nder     (J)     were     lotisidcrcd     the 
base-  i.f  critical  judgment,  .1-  author,   scope,  tie.itment,  point 
of    view,    literary    style    and    appeal       Thr    problem    following 
this    was    to    i;,)    to    the    shelves    and    look    o\(-r    several    bo,,k- 
found   on    a    certain    subject,    briefly    describe    the    difference    in 
their  contribution   to   the   topic   in   hand  and    finally    lelecl    the 
best    book    for   the   purpose   de-iied 

Lecture  J.  on  "Tin-  arrangement  of  books  in  the  lihrars." 
was  planned  a-  an  explanation  of  the  Dewej  (  lassiii,  at  ion. 
.1-  the  system  HSC(|  m  the  local  library  and  also  m  m..-i 
other  public  libraries  with  which  the  students  would  ,  miu- 
in  Contact  It-  icheme  "t  anaiu-i-mi-nt  and  notation  • 
briefly  outlined,  and  the  clas,  u  a  -  a-kid  to  mmion/e  thr 
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numbers  of  certain  subjects  which  would  be  constantly  used 
by  teachers.  The  call  number  on  the  books  was  explained 
as  a  symbol  directing  to  their  location.  The  way  then  natr 
urally  led  to  the  catalog  as  being  the  index  of  the  book  col- 
lection, as  the  classification  was  merely  its  table  of  contents. 

Lecture  3  was  designed  to  explain  the  mechanism  of 
the  catalog  for  student  use.  The  author  card,  as  the  unit  of 
the  catalog,  was  described  upon  the  blackboard  and  its  con- 
tents explained  as  expressing  the  facts  about  the  literary 
and  mechanical  makeup  of  the  book  noticed  in  Lecture  i. 
A  book  was  cataloged  before  the  class,  showing  the  way  in 
which  the  subject  material  is  sifted  out  once  for  all  and  put 
in  shape  for  future  reference  in  the  catalog.  This  lecture 
was  accompanied  by  an  outline  on  "How  to  use  the  catalog," 
showing  what  kind  of  entries  may  be  expected  for  a  book, 
how  to  select  the  right  subject  entry,  the  value  and  use  of 
cross  references,  the  extent  of  analytical  material,  alphabet- 
ing,  subject  subdivisions,  special  cards,  etc. 

Lecture  4,  upon  "Reference  books,"  described  the  scope 
and  arrangement  of  typical  works  in  the  adult  collection, 
with  problems  in  answering  given  questions. 

Lecture  5  was  upon  the  preparation  and  form  of  a  bibli- 
ography, and  the  problem  was  to  prepare  brief  reading  lists 
for  children  on  certain  school  topics  assigned,  using  refer- 
ence books,  catalogs  and  magazine  indexes,  and  referring 
to  adult  and  children's  books.  Some  of  the  subjects  were 
Bees,  Trees,  Russia,  Battleships,  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights,  etc.  The  material  was  to  be  examined  personally 
and  the  list  was  briefly  annotated. 

The  course  closed  with  an  exposition  of  the  methods 
used  by  libraries  to  call  -attention  of  the  children  to  good 
books,  such  as  reading  aloud  and  story  telling;  an  exhibit 
of.  picture  bulletins  and  book  lists,  and  a  visit  to  the  museum, 
where  the  custodian  showed  curios  and  specimens  which 
could  be  used  to  illustrate  class  work. 

Thus,  from  January  to  May  of  their  senior  year  these 
normal  school  students  were  brought  to  the  public  library 
at  intervals  for  instruction  and  practice  in  its  use,  both  for 
their  own  and  their  pupils'  needs.  They  also  learned  of 
their  library  privileges,  both  as  special  students  and  as  teach- 


COflvSK    IN    N<  iKM  \l-  S«   II'  '<  'I  S 

im-htdiiiL;    llu-    school    room    lihranes        No    lime    W3 
|.,r    direct    acquaintance    uilli    children's    books,    tin-    riii|>! 

tin.  year  being  upon  the  reference  use  of  the  hhrar>.     Dmmu 
ill,-    summer,   however,   and    far   into   tli<-   nexl    year,    se> 
offered   th«-ir   services   as    substitutes   at    the    library    an. I    for 

gjvil  •    the    children    during    th,-    |..  riod    <>i    tin-    V! 

•,i..ii     reading    room.    Tin-    school     library     books,    forming    the 

tion    reading    room,   \\cre   "pen    t..    their    t'rcr    u-r   ami    they 
urn-    .-..r.lially    invited    to    read    ami    enjoy.      'I  hi-    they    did    (« 

iisiderahle    extent. 

I. nuking     haek     upon     tin-     e\]>eriinent  -     1.1'     the     past     two 

-    with    niir    normal    school,    u  e    feel    thai    .it    mi,-    tini- 
another   the    ,     teachers   ha\e    touched   all    the    |>oint>   ol    lil.r.iry 
i-onlaet     needed     under     the     loeal     conditions     here          \dniini- 
tratue  |irohlenis,   for  tho>e   in  charge   of   rural   M-|IOO]   lil.rarie-, 
are     heyond     the     I  <  ^\>"\\  -il.d  it  y     of    a     eity    lilu'arv.       The     I',  -t 
dl-trihlltion      o|"     llle     COUI*SC      ill      tile      -.ehoo]      s\slein,      ho\\. 

•;11    to    IM     effected,    a-    \\ell    a-    the    im|irovement    of    .1,-tad-. 
of  the  COUfse.      Tin-   L'.  ni  lal   technical   c..ur-e  on   the   n-e   ot    tlic 
lihrary    should    eventually    he    pit-died    hack    into   the    first    \ 
of    the    hJL;ll    s.dlool,    where    JMIpils    he-in    to    n-c    ,.ii(side    aill' 
ties    in    their    lessons.      I'ntil    this   ran    he   at  •.  .iii|>lish,-d.    \\  .     .,n 
t.,  put    tile   te.  hnii  al   course   into  tin-   first    in-lead  <>|    the   SC<  "iid 
ii.irinal     ScHOol     /ear,     thus     iiitrr.dtn-in^     the     students     t<>     llie 
lihrar>    at    the    he-inning    of   tln-ir   normal    -.ho,d    study       This 
course    should    he    f.dh.ucd    thri'iii^hoiii    the    year    hy    at    lea--! 
\\eekly    visits    )"    the    lihrary    in    |>re|>aratioii    of    leSSOnS       'Mills 
uonld     he     hv-U.dit     ahoiit     some     of     the     "luillL;     ill     the     lilifarv 

atmos|diere."     \\ln.h     i       •<•    desiralile.     inakiiu'     the     I'lililu-     h- 
lnat\     a     nal    lal'"iatorv    for    the    normal    s,-ho,,l.       \,,    matter 

how    i d    a    lihrary    the    eity    normal    s.-li....]    mav    have,    the 

pnldie   lihrary.   with    it  '    r<     OUrCCS   and   rhildren's   hockn. 

should     he    eoiislalltly    Used.         \     t.-.i.li.i  .   tion 

,-,,uld    I  thered    to   attraet    tin-    teacnefs,   containing    no« 

simply    honk,    ,m     [  '  .    hut     sum,-    ot     the 

•    dhistratiM-  mat. 'rial   for  BtOfy  t.dhnv;  and   leSSOn   ; 

tion,  with   f.,,,,1   edition-   of   jome   <>f   the   h.-,t    i. 

srnlalu  C     '  hihli  en's     ho,   ' 

huriiu;    the    senior    \ear    when    the    clasa    19    lal  '.t    m 

practice     \\ork     in     the     srho.ds,     the     pi  at     the     li' 
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should  tend  toward  reference  work  with  the  children  as  they 
come  from  the  schools,  together  with  a  survey  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  for  children's  references.  This  will 
not  only  tend  to  lead  them  to  send  their  own  pupils  to  the 
library  later  for  information,  but  will  enable  them  to  direct 
the  children  more  intelligently  to  books  and  to  plan  their 
reference  work  more  in  harmony  with  the  library. 

The  culmination  of  the  normal  school  library  course 
should  be  the  acquaintance  with  children's  books.  The 
school  use  of  books  for  information  and  reference  having 
now  been  made  clear,  books  as  tools  should  be  forgotten 
and  a  course  of  pure  delight  and  inspiration  should  be  offered 
in  the  literature  of  childhood.  The  course  we  are  offering 
this  year  includes  talks  upon  the  various  classes  of  children's 
books  followed  by  reading  at  home  and  discussion  in  class 
of  type  books  as  follows:  I,  Books  for  the  very  youngest 
children,  including  picture  books  and  Mother  Goose;  2,  Class- 
ic myths  and  legends;  3,  Fables  and  folk-lore  fairy  tales; 
4,  Modern  fairy  tales,  wonder  tales  and  nonsense;  5,  Poetry 
for  children;  6,  Adaptations  of  literary  classics;  7  and  8, 
Fiction;  9,  History,  hero  tales,  travel  stories,  biography; 
10,  Nature  books,  science,  industries.  The  books  are  taken 
home  by  the  students  for  reading,  if  possible  to  children,  and 
evaluation.  The  discussion  in  class  includes  reports  and  com- 
ments on  this  reading.  In  this  way  each  teacher  will  be- 
come acquainted  with  about  160  of  the  most  fascinating  chil- 
dren's books. 

The  possible  influence  of  the  teacher  in  inculcating  the 
reading  habit  and  starting  the  child  along  the  right  lines  of 
reading  is  very  great.  Yet  without  some  knowledge  and 
taste  in  children's  books  the  teacher  has  sometimes  been 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  the  ideals  the  library  strives 
for.  Such  poverty  of  suggestion  has  led  many  teachers  to 
send  children  to  the  library  for  adult  stories  or  poor  chil- 
dren's books,  such  as  "Graustark"  or  the  "Elsie"  books;  and 
when  "teacher  says  it's  good  to  read"  it  is  very  difficult  to 
persuade  a  child  to  take  something  else  from  the  library 
shelves. 

Our  course,  we  hope  and  have  reason  to  believe  from 
recent  experience,  will  assist  the  teachers  to  become  efficient 
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helper-    "I     tin-    lil>r;iry    in     i -.  >  <  >mmrmlm-     tlir    l>e,t     1 1 

tin-  i-liiMri-n  .1-  \\i-ll  as  in  -rlc.  iin-  hook-,  for  their  <  la,-  room 
lilirarie,  \  l'«  \\  "I  tin-  Ir.i.'lnr-.  SO  in  -I  rue  I  •  <  1  are  alieadv 
mining  iiit"  tin-  city  >cho,d,  and  vnu-  till  position,  in  the 
cotintrv  ,cliool,  around  US.  M:iny  lia\r  expressed  tlu-ir  ap- 
-i  i.H  i>  HI  <  it"  tin-  lilirar\  's  i- I'l'i  >n  -. 
I  li"|><-  |..  see  tin-  <lay  when  mir  s»-|]....ls  will  all  inclndi- 

ctliiii^     in    tlu-ir    fiirrii  ula    »n    tin     use    ••("    I k,    and    li- 

braries  \\  ••  lia\i-  lir-mi  }<\  inlrndm  in-  a  f'lirM-  intu  tin 
imrinal  -rh.M.I.  tin-  vital  |i.nnt  .it"  funlart  with  tlu-  -^radr 
-•  hinds  and  tlu-  rliildn-n.  l.ut  t-\  cut  nally  tin-  COUfSC  -lumld 
be  'li-ti'il'iitcd  tliroiiyluiiit  the  sclu.id  ,  \--ti-in  and  nu-st  i.t 

the    in,iruclii  MI    ,luuilil    In-    yi\cii    l.y    tin-    scl Is    rather    than 

1>>    the   lilirary.      A   library    tlii'rmi^lily   cla^>ilicd   and   ratal. 
and   with    slu-hc,   all   n]n-n   In   the   pnldir,   utt'cr-    the   ad\ant. 
Hi    a    private    lihrarv    to   <\ery   |>er*nii    who    kiinvv,   nf    its    pnvi 
-.      Study   will   not   he   s, ,  a|>t   to   ,t"p   with   graduation    I'r-.ni 
-i  h""l    il    one    is    L^radualed    into    -nrh    a    lihrary    with    the    ahil 
itv     to    n,i-    it.      And    since,    unfortunately,    out    of    the    children 
who   enter   our   lir>t   prade,   only   one    in    ten    keeps    "ii    thr..ui4h 
lllL;h     -rhool.    the    louer    doVS'll     in    the    ~ell"ol     sv,teni     till,    ciill- 
M.'ii   with   the   lihrarv   i-,   made   the 
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S<  M<  H  >I.S  AND  TE  \«  MI-.KS'  <  «  >LLE<  IES 
SEEK  TO  \»  Ql  '  VINT  ALL  TE  VCHERS 
\\  I  I'M  THE  \\  A^  S  «  'I-  i  >l«,  VNIZING  AND 
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The  (|iicstioii  i.f  the  scope  of  State  .\'«rnial  courses  in 
ilic  organization  an«l  use  of  sch<>"l  liln-arir-  is  pr.  -v-ntnl 
by  rrrsidciit  I'rlniley  of  Illinois  State  NT«>nn;il  Lni\ersit\. 
in  a  paper  aliout  to  be  quoted. 

David  Fclmlcy  was  1>orn  near  ScnuTvillr.  N".  .L,  in 
1X57.  Mr  was  graduated  at  (lie  ( 'nivcrsit\  «\  Midii-an 
in  1SS1  and  after  serving  fur  ci-'lit  years  as  Snperiu- 
tendi-nt  nf  Schools  in  ( 'arr- 'lltun.  111.,  lu-i-anie  in  IS'M) 
pn>t\->-or  nt"  mathematics  in  the  Stair  Xornial  Si'h""! 
at  Normal,  111.  Since  I'KK)  he  has  been  president  «>f  this 
iiistitnti'  'ii. 

'I'lic  |nir|'"i>c  iif  the  -ili,,,,!  li!ir;iry  is  |,,  -ui'idfiiiciit 
.strciiL'ilirn  aiicl  |.i".i'!i-n  tin-  •ii-tru>'iic,|i  jp 

far  as   thL    in.i\    }•••    <\    ne    tliii'ii.'li    the   aid   of    I k-        I 

•:ipli  -Ii    I  In  -    •  ii'l : 

i.    'Ih,     librarj     must    i  n.ililc    (lie    stii'U-nt    tn    I1SC    I 

lie    must    iiM.l.-r-tainl    far-l    ratalni's.    ami    iinlrvr,    ami 
' 

j.    'I'lic  imi-t    help    him    to    kiinw    L'ii',1    li'M-ks.    t>. 

lnvi.-   tin-in,   ami    t"   ai'i|iiirc    the    lialiii    •  'hem 

•j    i,f    lilir.i-  •ui'lly    i 

the   mo  n  in  \  \t 

that    date    the    '       I  ;neth"d    |.ie\ailed    in    tile 
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and  secondary  schools.  The  pupil  was  assigned  a  set  portion 
of  the  text  to  be  mastered.  In  some  schools  the  practice  of 
rote  learning  existed,  and  the  pupil  was  expected  to  repro- 
duce the  exact  words  of  the  text  with  the  same  fidelity  as  if 
he  were  reciting  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  The  teacher  was 
little  more  than  a  drill  master.  In  better  schools  the  instruct- 
or would  question  the  meaning  of  the  paragraphs  studied  so 
as  to  relate  them  to  the  child's  previous  knowledge,  and 
would  frequently  supplement  the  text  with  pertinent  illustra- 
tions or  additional  facts  drawn  from  his  own  store  of  knowl- 
edge. In  the  colleges  the  instruction  was  chiefly  by  lectures, 
a  method  that  originated  before  the  art  of  printing,  and  was 
indeed  a  proper  and  necessary  method  when  books  were 
scarce  and  the  teacher  encompassed  within  himself  all  the 
learning  of  the  world  relating  to  his  subject.  With  indus- 
trious and  faithful  professors  the  lectures  were  supplemented 
by  oral  quizzes  and  explanations,  and  an  occasional  formal 
written  examination. 

The  text-book  method  still  prevails  in  the  elementary 
school  but  the  library  has  come  to  supplement  and  enlarge. 
With  older  pupils  in  the  high  school  and  college  the  lecture 
or  text-book  now  serves  chiefly  to  open  up  the  subject,  to 
show  its  organization,  to  disclose  its  vistas.  Library  readings 
more  and  more  are  expected  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  de- 
tail that  gives  significance,  reach,  and  application  to  the 
facts  or  principles  of  the  text-book  or  introductory  lecture. 

A  teacher  to-day  cannot  properly  organize  his  courses 
of  instruction  unless  he  knows  the  resources  of  the  library 
and  the  mode  of  using  these  as  an  auxiliary  in  his  work. 
Hence  the  study  of  the  method  for  which  the  normal  school 
is  supposed  peculiarly  to  stand  must  include  the  use  of  the 
library  as  an  educational  instrument.  No  teacher  is  qualified 
for  the  modern  school  unless  he  knows  where  to  look,  for 
what  to  look,  and  how  to  look  in  getting  information. 

The  normal  student,  like  every  other  student,  to  use 
the  reference  library  efficiently  must  know  it  not  as  a  mere 
collection  of  books,  but  as  an  organization.  He  should  be 
given  access  to  the  shelves,  he  needs  to  know  the  system  of 
cataloging,  and  the  location  of  the  various  classes  of  books, 
periodicals,  maps,  pictures,  and  other  library  material. 
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Hi-  n<.  da  acquaintance  with  tin-  standard  reference 
—  encyclopedias,    dictionaries,    uu/ettccrs,    atlases,    almana.  •-. 
truidebooks,    i-tc.      The    -indent    should    In:    familiar    with    the 
-|'<.-i;il    merit-    di    each,    the    various    appendices,    and    sup]1'1 
nieiits;  lie  should  kn<>w  that  it  is  sometime-  better  to  consult 
an    dil    edition    of    a    liook    of    reference.       He    needs    3 
•  liiaintance    with    the    special    han.ll  .....  k-.    like    Harper'-   "Book 
of  facts"  and    I'.rcwer'-   "Reader's   handbook." 

He    needs    knowledge    of   the    various    indexe-    of   period) 
cals,   literature  and  of   government   publications. 

He   needs   to   know    the   general    make-up   of  a   book,   and 
how    to   use    pn-faces.    table-    of   contents,    and    running    head 
lines  to  locate  his  special  topic-. 

He    needs    to    know    how    to    study    the    reference-    when 
tumid,    how    to    take    note-    intelligently. 

This  body  of  knowledge  cannot   he  acquired  and  retained 
by  the  pupil   from  li-teniiiL;  to  formal  lectures  of  the  librarian 
It    nin-t   come   through   the   daily   u-e   of   the   reference   lihrai\ 

It  can  he  acquired  only  through  the  cooperation  of 
tea.  hers  and  librarian.  Main  of  the  student-  come  to  the 
m-tittition  wholly  unfamiliar  with  libraries.  Some  know 
little  of  book-  beyond  their  text  1  .....  ks  'I  hey  ha\e  never 
heard  of  cla--ili.-at  ion  numhei-  ll-\s  can  they  understand 
them,  or  recognize  hound  ma^a/ine-  when  their  wide-t  e\ 
pcrience  with  periodical-  include.l  only  the  unbound  copies 
of  U.ill  •  in  farmer"  and  the  /  ./i/i',V  ll,nn,-  .1  <nu- 

iiiil  '      \    welcome    from    the    librarian    and    a    per-oiiall\     ,-,,M 
dticti-d    tri|>    tliroiii'h    the    libiar\     as    -he    explains    the    larger 
Iratnre,   ,,f   the   ori'.ini/alion   and   an  a  n  ;•  emeiit    u  ill    bani-h    the 
-en-.-    ot    Stran  I'.ut    n.-t    all    tin-    m  <  di  d    infi'rmatioii 

can     be    a'-i|uired     through     tri|)>    and     talk-        It     must     come 
throiii;h    the    daily    u-e    of    th'  CHCC    libraiv.       I  'nles-    the 

in-trii'  tor-    in    the    normal     -cho.d    an-    familiar    uitii    the    b 
hrary.  its  rontenl-  and  oi  mi.  mile--  (hey  have   learned 

to  u-e  the  library,  and   provide   for   it-   -y-ti  m.r  ',\    then 

pupiU,    the    normal    -climd    stmlent     i-    no|     hkel\     (,.    In  ,  ome 
skilled    in    the    u-e    of    the    bin     '.        \ormal    tea.heis    are    siip- 

d    to   |,e   anioiu;    the    best    ,,|    ih<-   profession,    N't    I    IUS| 
everj    bbr.it  iau   can   make   .1    |.  .n-.;    list    ol    the  -Hi  h    I.  .t    li 

sins    lintli    ,,i    omission    and    eommisM.  >n      It     i-    not    tin- 
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common  for  teachers  to  send  students  to  the  library  with  a 
topic  stated  in  such  vague  and  uncertain  terms  that  neither 
students  nor  librarian  can  guess  just  what  is  wanted;  to  send 
a  class  of  40  to  consult  a  book  of  which  the  library  contains 
but  a  single  copy,  and  that  possibly  drawn  out  by  the  teach- 
er himself;  to  refer  a  class  to  a  single  monograph,  when 
there  are  possibly  half  a  dozen  other  good  ones  on  the  same 
topic — that  the  teacher  will  himself  refer  to  later. 

A  teacher  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  library  will  rarely 
send  a  whole  class  of  beginners  to  the  library  to  investigate 
a  topic  without  himself  furnishing  a  reference  sheet  for  their 
use,  or  giving  the  librarian  ample  notice. 

Teachers  may  feel  that  they  are  losing  valuable  time 
when  they  stop  to  give  formal  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
library  in  their  subject.  Yet  we  may  doubt  whether  any  time 
is  better  employed.  If  a  student  makes  out  a  bibliography 
by  book,  chapter  and  page  of  the  library  resources  touching 
a  particular  topic,  or  if  a  class  prepares  for  its  successors 
a  card  catalog  of  all  articles  and  chapters  that  they  have 
found  especially  helpful,  along  with  the  ordinary  information 
gained  has  come  the  appreciation  of  a  new  method  of  study. 

Nearly  all  young  students  waste  time  in  the  library 
through  not  knowing  how  to  study  the  reference  material 
when  found.  It  is  not  proposed  to  set  up  the  claim  that 
there  is  only  one  right  method  of  studying.  We  are  told 
that  there  are  several  excellent  methods  of  making  good 
coffee,  and  we  wonder  how  it  happens  that  our  country  hotels 
find  so  many  other  ways  of  making  execrably  poor  coffee. 
So  there  are  many  good  ways  to  studying;  the  personal  ele- 
ment enters  it.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  our  students  have  found 
other  and  very  poor  ways — it  makes  no  difference  from  what 
state,  section  or  school  they  happen  to  come. 

The  book  is  scarcely  open  before  they  begin  to  write. 
Copying  before  they  have  read  the  article  through,  they  write 
down  a  great  many  unnecessary  words,  if  indeed  there  is 
any  necessity  for  writing  down  anything  at  all — what  they 
are  really  doing  is  taking  all  this  time  to  copy  the  informa- 
tion, and  then  studying  it  afterward  from  a  somewhat  il- 
legible manuscript  instead  of  studying  directly  from  the 
printed  page. 
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A    \v:iy    »i    nsinu    still    more    time    i-    I"    take    this    pen 
COpy    lie. iiir   and    \\ntr    it    with    ink    in    a    permanent    n..tchook 

I  i.'iuul  a  K'rl  following  this  method,  ii,  r  reference  I k 

to  heyin  with  l.riiiLr  ahno-t  ni"rc  c\tensi\e  than  her  • 

k.      Slu-    -aid   .she   had    u  <  .ndcrcd   why    it    t<>ok   her    so   I""-.' 

Cl    that    leSSi  .11. 

\V<-  find  many  student-,  taking  notes  in  thi-  fa-liii.ii  in 
the  i.re|.aratn.ii  i.f  a  class  paper.  They  r..py  \\lmle  para- 
graphs intending,  the>  say,  "to  I. »il  them  il.-wn"  in  the  soli- 
tude nf  their  «>wn  room-.  \\'e  have  ta-ted  tile  deCOCtion. 
Instead  i'f  ma-tcriiiL:  the  article  and  noting  doun  the  hare 
points,  later  t<.  he  amplified  and  dlSCUS  •<!  in  tin-  student's 
own  lai  W(  tmd  this  «.tln-r  lahorion-  procedure  in 

which  tin-  i.npil  rarcK  escapes  from  the  |.hr.i  ,  of  the 

hook.        The     idea     nf    >tlld\  lllu     SCCmS     t.i    he     t  Ill'i -llyll     tile     -h.\\ 

medium    i.f    pencil    and    paper    instead    «.f    tlie    tin. re    rapid    hut 
im.ri-    inieii-r    uav    of    lliinkin.y    and    c.  •inprcheiidn 

I    ' I ' '    n 1 1 1    1 1 e  n  \     the    \aliie    . . I    the    : n i . t . . r    activity    in \  > .  1  \  < •  d 

111     the     n-e     .  ,f     the     in  it  chi  PI  ik  -  - 1  lie     I  III  p.  p|'t  a  m  e     of     Writing     llll 

lamiliar    name-   and    imlical  iii-^    their   \>r<  .num  lat  i.  .n,   and    . 

sic.nally  i'.p\iii'j  sentences  or  uln.le  pa  . .f  such  l.eaiit>. 

-H'eii-th.    ..r    significance    that    tlu-\    are    \\..rth    c,  .mm  it  I  in 
memi.rv         \    well-written    n-.tel k    fr..in    a    lil.rar\     -tn«l\     i- 

nd  in  \alne  ..nly  d.  the  m  itr|n  ••  >k  .if  a  lain  .1  at .  .1  \  course, 
'  >r  i  .1  a  i  m  -  n  >u~.." 

I    think    yi'ti    will    agree    uith    me    tliat    I.,    inal.h     -indents 
pr..|..'l\     I.,    km.w    and    ti-e    the    lil.rars     niei.l\     as    a    lil.iaiv 
"I    reference    need-    tin-    i"inl    et|.,rl    ..f    lil.ian.ni    and    I.  a.  In  r 
The    hi. raiiaii-    in    niir    normal    schools,     I     SUSpCCt,    aie    .1 
their    part     hetter    than    llie    teacheis.        I.,.,    man\     ..|     n-    date 
Ii" m    a    period    \\ln-n    lil.T'aiie-    were    few,       cant,    mnM 
and     little     n-.-d         The     (rained     hhiaiiati     had     not     app.ai.d 

I. iln  unl      rd  of.     l-'m  ih<  i  m. ire,   the   edu.  a 

I  ion    u  i  I,  ,rinal        <  Mir    Ian 

d    nn. re   for   ,,ur   kimuhd  .-.     .  ,f  inllect  i,  ,n  -   and    s\nta\    than 

I'.i     ..in     apj.i  .  .  lain  .n    of    G                  i     l\'  .man    hi.  i  aim  e    and 
.    -indent    of   malheinaln  -    in    th las-    the    lil.ia- 

contiihute     hill.          II.  me     the     method-     |.\      which     \\ 

lit    and    i. m    own    (ail\     p  did    in.i    reckon    uith    the 

111. i. MS    as     i    In.-,     factor    in    our    instill,  lion        I  he    I'l-uth    oi 
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the  library  has  been  parallel  to  a  change  in  the  aim  and 
method  of  our  schools. 

The  emphasis  has  gradually  shifted  from  form  to  con- 
tent. The  change  of  emphasis  required  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  instruction,  a  change  that  from  the  mere  inertia 
of  habit  we  are  slow  to  make  even  when  we  recognize  the 
inadequacy  of  our  old  ideals.  The  day  has  come  when  in 
selecting  a  teacher  for  a  normal  school  faculty  we  must 
ask  these  questions:  Is  the  candidate  a  library  student?  Has 
he  received  his  own  training  under  teachers  who  had  made 
the  systematic  use  of  the  library  a  feature  of  their  instruc- 
tion? We  must  ask  this  question  because  we  know  that  the 
example  and  practice  of  our  teachers  is  a  larger  factor  in 
developing  the  library  habit  than  the  most  learned,  skilful 
and  patient  of  librarians. 

This  daily  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  library 
by  the  normal  teachers  will  possibly  be  the  chief  agency  in 
developing  right  practice  in  normal  students  when  they  be- 
gin to  teach;  for  the  fact  remains  that  in  our  early  teaching 
we  proceed  by  imitation  rather  than  by  precept  or  reason. 
We  depend  far  more  for  guidance  upon  the  example  of  our 
own  teachers,  than  upon  the  educational  doctrine  that  they 
have  inculcated. 

The  other  important  agency  is  the  practice  teaching  of 
the  training  school.  In  a  good  normal  school  library  about 
every  term's  work  in  the  practice  school  is  organized  by 
means  of  the  available  material  in  the  library.  The  student 
teacher  is  assigned  to  his  class  early  enough  to  gain  some 
preliminary  acquaintance  with  this  material.  He  thus  in- 
herits the  wealth  gained  by  his  predecessors.  Through  his 
own  independent  reading  he  may  be  able  to  make  worthy 
additions  to  the  reference  sheets  or  card  catalog  dealing 
with  his  term's  work.  At  all  events  no  student  teacher 
should  be  passed  unless  he  shows  as  fair  a  degree  of  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  library  as  he  shows  in  his  questioning,  his 
lesson-planning,  his  assignments,  his  use  of  apparatus,  or 
other  details  of  instruction. 

Besides  this  knowledge  of  how  to  use  a  library  and  the 
habit  of  using  it  both  as  a  student  and  a  teacher,  the  normal 
student  needs  a  knowledge  of  titles,'  of  the  names  of  the 
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poets,    novelists,    essayists,    orators,    historians,    ami 

lit'u-  writers  ..f  tin-  \\..rl«l;  lie  needs  t"  l.m. w  -.  .uicthiiin 
«>f  their  spirit,  tlu-ir  style,  tln-ir  purpose,  tlii-ir  contribr 

ivili/ation     ami     tin-     tit!<  ilu-ir     leading     WO1  A 

ration  :i^..  we  -tudicd  Shaw's  "History  of  Kmji-h  liter- 
ature;" we  lc:inu-<l  the  name-  ..f  hundreds  .  .|"  books  that  we 

i  saw.  It  was  a  u 1  <l«-al  like  studying  a  1 k  catalog 

'.r  undertaking  t<>  satisf}  one's  hunger  hv  perusin-  the  incim 
rani.  The  schools  have  rebelled  a^ain-t  this  emptv  study 
\\  r  are  ti"\v  -tii'lyiiiL;  litcralurr  itself  instead  .  •!"  l..K>ks  aln.ut 

literature.     Yel    there   is  a   place   t'-.r   that   ..hler  kn..\vl. 

\\  C    learn    names    .,f    (-( iiint  ries    and    cities,    their    h. ration,    in- 
dustries,   product-,    institutions,    ol.jei-t-    of    interest    and    other 
characteristics,  even   if   we   do   not    expect    to   visit    these   conn 
and  citie-       Similarly    I    may  know  of  the  "On-in   of   spe- 
that    it    was    '.'.  rirten    l,y    ( 'harle-    I  larvv  in   and   published    in 
that    it    was    prol'.il'lx     the    most    influential    1 !.    of    the 

loth  .  enttiry  because  it   led  to  the  yeiier.il  accepl  •    ili«- 

nt     and     organic     evolution     which     has     -o 

profoundly  modified  our  thinking  in  ever)  '  knowli' 

that     it     deals    e-peciallv     with     natural  u    as    the    chid 

r   of    organic    evolution,    that    its    leading    chaptei 

with  the  variation  of  plant-  and  animal-  under  d'-mest  i.  at  \<  .11. 
with  variation  under  nature,  with  the  struv^le  for  existence 
dm-  to  overproduction,  with  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  with 
tin-  law  -  LI  iatioii.  w  ith  .il  and  '  .iphical  dis 

triluiti"ii.    and    with    the    dilli>  of    the    theoi\          fhis 

,  ,f  knowledge  of  the  bi  ;  ed  b)   hmn  h. .  hav  e 

never    read    the    book     thiomji         It     m.iv     b-     called    the     1 

llc.w  le,' 

librarian     n  1 k       barring     novels.        I'.iit     U     is    .1 

form     of     klio\\|rd  h     value     to     one-     who     m.iv 

some    dav     to    turn  t.,    this    m  foi  mat  joii    oi     direct    otlnis    • 
Itis.,            •             '  Miap    that     w  e    all     m  .  .1    acqU 

with    if    w  v     in    the    wor'd    of    thoii.'ht 

\   }p<  ,  ;ai  •    '  the  kuou '  iven 

lie     I ks.        Some     h.'     Illav      kllov\      ami     1  t     hand          II 

he    i  'd    to    ],:          '  the    .  haplei     that    w  ill 

,|reti    In:  T   it    all      and    le.id    it    m    •  -In. .n 

him-.  It    have    assimilated    the    book.       I'-ul    a-id.     ti..m    th, 
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that  the  normal  student  can  thus  study  is  a  much  larger  list 
of  trustworthy  books  that  he  can  recommend  to  parents  or 
himself  select  for  his  pupils.  In  my  own  personal  experience 
as  a  bookbuyer  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  re- 
liable lists.  I  have  bought  books  for  the  school  library  that 
the  children  would  not  read.  Since,  in  my  older  days,  I  have 
seen  the  methods  used  by  authors  and  publishers  to  get  their 
books  upon  reading  circle  lists,  I  do  not  wonder  that  some 
of  the  chaff  gets  into  the  cleanest  measure  of  wheat.  The 
market  abounds  in  picture  books  poor  in  line  and  color,  in 
fairy  stories  without  the  good  old  flavor,  in  books  of  fiction 
that  teach  children  to  despise  their  elders,  in  collections  of 
verse  that  are  merely  cheap  sentiment  in  rhyme,  in  nature 
books  weakened  by  personification  until  they  are  neither 
good,  true  nor  beautiful.  The  normal  schools  should  co- 
operate in  a  patient  and  thorough  experimental  investigation 
of  children's  books  to  be  conducted  without  fear  or  favor. 

In  addition  to  these  lines  of  knowledge  relating  to  the 
use  and  choice  of  books,  every  normal  student  should  go 
forth  equipped  with  some  of  the  special  knowledge  of  the 
librarian.  As  a  teacher  he  will  find  himself  in  one  of  the 
three  types  of  schools,  either  with  a  public  library  to  be 
worked  with,  or  with  a  school  library  to  be  organized  and 
used,  or  yet  with  no  library  in  existence — one  to  be  bought. 
In  any  case  he  needs  more  or  less  knowledge  of  books 
from  the  librarian's  point  of  view,  in  order  to  select,  order, 
accession,  classify,  catalog,  label  and  repair  them.  A  knowl- 
edge of  paper,  type  and  bindings,  of  pictures  and  periodicals, 
of  charging  systems  and  library  laws. 

If  the  teacher  is  to  work  with  a  public  library  he  needs 
to  select  books  to  be  taken  to  his  school,  if  this  practice  be 
permitted;  he  should  be  able  to  find  his  way  through  the 
public  library,  to  use  its  catalog,  to  read  its  labels,  to  under- 
stand and  explain  its  laws  and  charging  system.  If  a  school 
library  is  to  be  organized  and  managed  the  knowledge 
needed  will  justify  a  formal  course  in  the  normal  school. 
Besides  the  points  previously  mentioned,  which  will  require 
more  than  a  dozen  lessons,  are  many  others  of  high  value 
in  developing  a  school  library.  Government  and  state  pub- 
lications, and  other  inexpensive  sources  of  library  material; 
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mounting,    labeling    and     tiling    .  ,f    pietnre-,    the 

ml   in  \\  -paper   rlippiiiL--,   and   many     minor   point- 
oi'    1:  uniliar    to   all    lili;  Without    tin-* 

kilo-/.  applii  d     t«i     it-     iiiaiiaLTiii.-m     tlu-     -<-li"n!     lilirary 

remain-*    a    inert-    n  'llei-lii  .11    <>i    1"  ir    -lim-t    i«l"    il«. 


If    tin-    o  'ii-iileratii  MI  -  rtli    in    tlii-    paper    lie    trnr    it 

nin-i  all    te.  be    t!n.i-"u-|ily     in-triifieil     in 

tlie  d     liKrary,    ami     that     all  t     lh"-e 

de-lined    I"    \v>rk    in    <«ur    larger    fitie-*    in  ;ati"ii     willi 

pnlilir    lilirarie«,    under    trained    librarian-*    need    a    kimul' 
i>\    lilirar\     •  •r-ani/at  i<  >n    and    administration. 

l'rolialil\     the   fla~  ;>ted    \\»nld    n>e    the    lihrary    more 

l"rei|iieiitlv    and    more    inl  (  1!  i-i-nl  ly    l.e.-aii-e    of    tlii-    t-oiir-e    in 
lihrary    e.-noiny. 


MKTII<  d>S  T<  »  BE  I  SED  B\  LIBF  \KIKS  \\  «  »KK- 
[NG  \\  II  II  Si  ll(  )«  »I.S  T<  )  END  >URA<  IE 
THE  USE  «  >K  UK  \L  LITER  \  I  I  IRE 

Tin.1  general  educational  principles  tli.'it  are  the 
hasis  of  co-operation  bet  \\een  lihraries  ami  M-hooN,  ;md 
the  pn-per  aim  ami  end  of  methods  adopted  for  (hi-  pur- 
pose, were  discussed  l>y  Mi->  Mrt'nrdy,  of  the  (  'arneije 
l.ihrary  of  I'ittslmrL;,  in  a  paper  read  hefore  the  <  "liil- 
dren's  I  .ihrariaiiN1  Sirtion  of  the  A.  I  ,.  A.  in  1('l>7. 

Mar\    ile    I'.urr    Mel  'urdy    \vas    liorn    in    l;reep«>rt.    I'a. 
She    i^    a    graduate   of    Washington    Seininar\  .    \\a-hin^ 
ton.    I'a..  and   has   studied  at    the    I  'niversit  ir>  <>\    l  hi. 
ami    I'iltslnir^h.       \ftei-    teaching    in    Washington    Seini- 
nar\    and   in    Wilsnn    ("ulle^e,   Chambersburg*,    I'a.,    \\here 
she  linallv   rose   to  he  head   c.f  the    I  )epartnu-nt    of   Greek 
llistor\.   she   hecaine.   in    1'lM.   supervisi  .r  nf  the   Si-h»ols 
|)i\isj<>n     in     the    (  'arneide     l.ihrai'\     of     Pittsburgh     and 
.r  in  the  Training  Si  -h-  »  •!    f«  -r  (  'hildi-en's   l.ihiaii 


'I'lic  lilM.iry  iui'l  ilir   s.  lie,.,!  operating       I  li.u    tins 

i.i.  I    is    true    is    In  -t    |.i(,\cii    liy    a    id-iin-r    .it    (lie    liln.ti\     puli 

he  .it  i.  >n     .  •  '  d.ii  e. 

'I  In  r-  '  •  •  •<!  iin-ilmiis  .  'i  procedure 

uliifh   ;ill   ;n.:rcc    f   IM-    conducive    t"   tin-    l.fst    rr>nli>   .nnl    sue 
this    ui"\  .•iiH-nt.      i  rO(  'in    111  ni'l    mis.  .-I1.U1, 

.•US   collections   "i"  books   are    -•  "t    t..    schools,   p  .n. 

l.i.mril,  stoi  t"i'l  .HH|  books  are  i'-.id  i.\  iii.i.u\ 

ir.ildr   li<>,,ks   t.'i    I"  •>  s   .in,  I    i;irls   and    I 
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lateral  reading  are  printed,  bulletins  and  posters  give  all 
possible  information  concerning  new  books,  there  are  teach- 
ers' reading  lists,  talks  to  principals  and  teachers,  exhibits 
of  school  work  at  libraries,  special  talks  on  library  methods, 
card  catalogs,  and  reference  books,  at  the  school  or  library; 
branch  libraries  have  been  established  in  the  schools,  special 
help  is  given  to  the  children  in  the  reference  room  as  an  aid 
to  school  work,  systematic  training  in  library  methods  and 
courses  in  children's  literature  are  offered  in  the  normal 
schools.  Time  would  fail  me  to  recount  the  devices  that 
have  been  and  are  employed  to  beguile  teachers  and  pupils 
to  come  with  us  that  we  may  do  them  good.  Yet,  the  subject 
assigned  me  for  this  hour  indicates  that  "there  remaineth 
yet  much  land  to  be  possessed." 

As  a  result  of  the  widely  differing  systems  of  instruction 
and  no  systems  followed  by  the  schools  in  the  United  States, 
there  must  be  wide  difference  in  the  methods  of  work  em- 
ployed by  libraries  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  schools  of 
their  cities.  To  be  effective  this  work  must  be  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  needs  and  conditions,  not  only  of  each  place, 
but  of  each  separate  school,  for  the  schools  of  a  single 
city  may  present  every  degree  of  advancement  from  the 
school  of  poor  equipment  and  worse  teaching  force,  to  that 
which  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the  excellency  of  its  man- 
agement and  in  its  equipment. 

Inasmuch  as  we  all  are  more  or  less  conversant  with 
these  orthodox  lines  of  work,  it  has  seemed  best  not  to  dis- 
cuss them  in  this  paper,  but  to  pass  on  to  the  general  educa- 
tional principles  that  are  the  basis  of  the  work  and  toward 
which  our  methods  should  tend.  What  are  the  boys  and 
girls,  especially  the  girls,  reading  besides  the  popular  new 
fiction  that  finds  its  way  into  their  homes  very  frequently 
from  the  counter  of  "latest  books"  in  the  department  store? 
It  is  true,  that  some  children  do  read  widely  and  well,  but  I 
refer  now  to  the  mass  of  children  who  are  in  the  library's 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  school.  Fiction  will  be  read,  girls 
oftimes  read  nothing  else,  but  shall  we  make  no  effort  to 
develop  taste  for  aught  beyond  this?  Do  we  find  that  even 
a  small  proportion  of  school  children  leave  the  grade  schools 
with  any  real  decided  love  for  books  aside  from  a  good 
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story?     N"t  that  this  |"\T  «>t"  ;i  iMiod  stot)    i-  i"  l»-  decried, 

I'V   ii"   mi. in-   wotil.l   \\  e   l.e    SO   mnlei-st I.      Much    oi    the 

•r    children    is    fiction,    I. lit    arc    \\ e    iloin-    :il|    that 

ran   In-   dour   (hirin-    tin-    formal  i\  i-   period    of    -•  1 1    lift-    \\ln-n 

conditions     ptv-rnt     tin-     l»c-t     opportunities     for     inllnen 

voim-  people? 

It    is    a    fart    that    since    this    lilnar\     li.i-    ln-.-ii    worl 
in   tin-   schools   pupils   of   tin-    fourth   ami    tilth    -jrades   an-   read 

\\hat  iiiiu-  years  ago  were  treasures  oprn  to  thr  s,  \rnth 

ami  eighth  grades.  \Vhni  l.oy,  ami  girls  reach  this  limit. 
what  arc  \vc  to  -i\c  tin-in?  It  i-  a  prohlcm.  luit  il  i-  an 
iii-piriiiL-  OIH-.  Snrdy  \vc  arc  reaping  the  ha 
gone  l>y.  Scott.  Cooper,  hickcns,  Hawthorne.  Irxiiiu.  ami 
the  poets  of  \merica;  thc-c  ha\c  been  callcil  for  'hirin-  tin- 
|>a-t  jrear  a-  m-ser  lid", .re.  Man\  of  the  besl  ih  the 

I-'.nylisli  have    IM-CII    rea<l,    thou  't    remains    the 

tcarhcr  who  devotes  her  time  ami   cm-r^    to   "oiil\     \rn.ii, .m 
l>o,,ks,   written    liy    American    authors   horn    «u    American    soil, 
tired  with  American  lire,  and  kindled  hy    American  oil   (pi 
1cm: 

Juvcnil'  on     i-     not     sufficient.       'I'h,  if     adult 

fiction    is    limited    and    the    feelimj    grows    that    this.    |.ro|iald \  . 
is   the   time   and   place   to  develop   and    secure    a    taste    for   I 
raphy.    history,    travel,    and    poetry,    for    which,    alas, 
have    taste    and    inclination.      'The    ipn-stion    is,    is    the    lil>rat\ 

work   in   the    school     accomplishing    For    these   uppd 

what  we  should  expei  t   in  view  of  the  definite  v.  ne  from 

the    |.rimary    yrade    throii-h    the    entire    COUrSC? 

.tml  'ailv  re.|iii'  ral  poems  ami  a  single  l-ook  of 

the    representative    Ameriian    and    l-'iiL-lish    pOCtS    and    authois. 
•|'hc    a\'  npil    reads    tin  he    must,    often    u'th 

little     il  'iio\  ment.         It      is     a     part      of     the 

to    In-    endured    and    undergone    in    order    that    he    n  edn 

cated. 

H..W  can   this  tasie  for  literature   I" 

thromdi     ii  '  and     where     can      -ndi     interest     betti  • 

than    in    tli  'ii    when-    historv    is 

win-re  hi    and    where,    a!  •    th    all 

our    talk    of    methods,    t ft.  i 

humdrum    recital  il.    when    there    should    1. 
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terest  and  wholesome  pleasure  which  tend  to  profit?  Pleasure 
and  profit  can  be  secured  through  the  intelligent  use  of 
library  books  of  travel,  stories  of  men  and  places,  biographies, 
and  histories  that  are  the  choicest  examples  of  literary  style, 
books  which  are  not  in  the  province  of  the  school  to  buy 
but  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  library  to  provide  for  its 
reading  public;  biographies  and  essays,  political  speeches 
and  letters,  that  impress  the  personality  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ers and  give  breadth  of  knowledge  of  historical  and  geo- 
graphical facts,  and  most  important  of  all,  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  an  earnest  desire  for  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  literature.  "Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
use  of  literature  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  actual  teach- 
ing of  the  truths  of  the  subjects  as  taught  by  text  books, 
but  that  there  may  be  introduced,  wherever  it  is  possible  in 
the  studies  of  the  course,  books  of  distinct  literary  merit 
which  bear  upon  the  subject,  these  to  be  used  entirely  for 
their  literary  value.  I  would  correlate  literature  with  every 
interest  of  the  child,  that  is,  wise  correlation  that  allows 
literature  to  be  treated  primarily  as  such  and  only  secondarily 
as  aiding  other  studies."  Some  one  says,  "When  used  for 
literary  purposes  they  (the  works)  must  make  their  appeal 
to  the  imagination  and  the  sympathies.  Nothing  should  be 
done  to  weaken  or  destroy  these  effects."  I  do  not  mean  to 
use  Tennyson's  "Brook"  to  teach  geography  or  to  arouse 
geographical  interest,  but  I  would  teach  the  period  of  the 
civil  war  and  the  events  leading  up  thereto  from  the  biog- 
raphies of  Lincoln,  his  letters  and  addresses  and  state  papers, 
because  they  give  the  subject  vital  interest  and  at  the  same 
time  acquaint  the  students  with  literary  masterpieces.  I 
would  have  every  boy  and  girl  find  the  story  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  as  thrilling  and  romantic  as  any  novel  and 
enable  him  to  share  his  delight  in  Cooper's  red  man  with 
Pontiac  and  "The  Oregon  trail."  A  teacher  recently  re- 
marked, "Parkman  is  attractive  to  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
I  have  tried  it." 

Pupils  have  both  the  ability  and  the  interest  for  such 
work.  It  is  done  in  many  schools,  but  sad  to  say,  the  teacher 
of  one  text-book  is  yet  in  the  land.  The  library  in  the  school 
has  the  opportunity  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  character 


USK    <  '!•     Kl-  \l.    I.ITI-K  \'|  Tl 

that  it  will  hear  the  superstructure  that  the  mail  may  uish  to 
huild.  It  requires  pupils  ni'  ordinary  intelliucm •<•.  tin-  library 
honks,  a  \\el1  ordered  ("ill's, •  ,.i  sindy  ami  teachers  \\lin 

know    ami    \«\  c    -^ |    literature.       When    credit     is    .yi\eii    at 

school  for  hooks  read  m  connection  with  less, .us.  an  ad- 
vance ha-,  been  made  anaitist  the  "lc|  and  all  prevailing  "<•- 
timi  that  studying  lesson,  and  reading  books,  "(her  than 
text  honks,  must  he  |~n>wiicd  upon  h\  the  /eah-us  teacher  \ 
list  of  hooks  ask,,|  for  by  a  teacher  of  science,  include, 
Wordsworth's  I1" ems.  lUirrou^hs'  "\\'ay>  nf  nature," 
Onayle's  "God's  "Ut  ni'  dcxirs,"  Tnrrey's  "A  rambler's  has,,' 
Skinner's  "With  feet  \«  earth."  Mahie's  'Tuder  tlif  tr. 
"The  Kentucky  cardinal"  and  "Aftermath,'"  "Little  rivers." 
"The  song  "f  the  cardinal"  and  Thurean's  "\\aldeii."  "Sum- 
in-i"  and  "Winter."  These  l>""ks  furnished  hy  the  lihi 

are  mteiideii  t",,r  the  i;emi,ii  reading  '-i   tlie  class  in  connei 
ti"H     with     the     technical     work    and     the     pupils     read     them 
I'a.Mie    MI     his    recent     hook    on     the    "Kducation    of    teach 
says,    "The    studies    \vho,e    special    \alue    lies    iii    the    fact    that 
they    are    catholic,    or    hreadth   i;  i\  mu.    are    -eo-  raphy.    his|,,r\ 
and    literatim-,    hence,    the    teacher    who    \\oidd    eml'\\     hmiseli 
with   a   proper    frame   or   attitude   of   mind    should   addict    him 
-eh    in  an  especial  manner  to  these  three   siihjects." 

Here  then,  is  the  place  f,ir  ,,n,  strongest  effort,  to  auakc-n 
to  lite  the  teacher  who  neither  km>\\  s  nor  tares  t..  kno\\ 
hooks,  least  of  all,  children's  hooks,  for  nnfortunateh  sin  h 
I,. ii  hers  do  ciimher  the  ynuind.  I  helieve  that  what  lilnar\ 
\\ork  with  schools  needs  most  «l  all  is  the  a<  ii\e  ml' 
•  •I  the  indiviilual  teacher  in  e\ery  -cho,d  It  is  nn  siillicient 
for  a  teacher  to  know  alx.ui  li,,,,ks  >he  must  kin.w  th- 
I"  it  I. 

Ah'.nt     thre<-    weeks    agO    a    tea,  In  r     lc'|llested     me     to 
her   s|or\    l.o.iks    |,,r   her   pii|>ds,   "n,,t    hisioiies    of    Inland    and 
-ii'li  "       Fof    I  \\  "    \iats    past.    |,,M,ks    had    heel)    refused    !•>     this 
teachei    because   "I    her  difficulty    in    takn  o(    them       She 

expeneiH  ed  a  chani:e  of  heait  hecau-c  m  an  examination 
asking  f»r  titles  of  honks  that  \\cic  il,  -iiilile  |.>  read,  ^ rr.it 
was  her  ilisuiay  to  lind  that  names  ,,f  Looks  had  hei  n  m 

\elited    hy    those    lxi\s    and    i;  II  U    \\ll"    lead     ll"thilH:    and    hence 

knew    nothing    ahoiit    real    hooks        "|  he    neatest     a|>pi...i,h    t" 
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a  genuine  title  was  "Mrs  Wigg  and  the  cabbage."  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  this  teacher  has  been  won  for  all  time  to 
the  library  cause.  A  writer  on  education  says,  "It  is  just  as 
important  for  the  teacher  to  know  the  educational  value  of 
literature  as  for  a  physician  to  know  the  therapeutic  value 
of  quinine.  Under  the  conception  that  education  is  a  process 
of  growth  taking  place  through  nurture  and  exercise,  studies 
become  food  and  discipline,  and  to  prescribe  them  wisely, 
one -needs  to  know  their  several  values." 

It  is  announced  as  the  aim  of  a  certain  high  school  in  its 
literary   course   to   read  for  pleasure  and  wide   acquaintance 
with  authors,  the  purpose  not  to  fix  a  pupil's  attention  upon 
details  of  style  but  to  broaden  his  knowledge  of  authors  and 
to  enlarge  his  enjoyment  of  books:  to  read  widely  and  swiftly, 
to  interest  him  in  literature.    Why  should  not  this  be  the  aim 
of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  study  of  English?     No  hard 
and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  works  especially  suited 
for  either  the  elementary  schools  or  the  high  schools.     We 
know  that  pupils  in  the  grades  read  early  in  their  course  the 
classics    required    in    college    entrance    examinations.      It    is 
this   wider   knowledge    of   literature    from    the    standpoint    of 
pleasure,  before  pupils  begin  the  critical  study  in  secondary 
schools,  that  we  should  seek  to  bring  about.     There  is  a  ten- 
dency  to   fall   away   in    the   upper   grades   owing   to   pressure 
of  other  studies.     Inasmuch  as  the  excessive  demands  of  the 
college    entrance    examinations    in    foreign    languages    oblige 
a  large  proportion  of  students  in  secondary  schools  to  take 
a   modified   course    in    English,   is   it   not   possible   to   aid   the 
pupils    in    the    higher    grades    of   the    elementary    schools    to 
wider  acquaintance  with   the  best  books  and  their  authors? 
It   is   the   opinion   of  an   authority   on    English,   that  the   at- 
tempt   to    reform    English    studies    has    begun    at    the    top. 
There   is   complaint  on   the  part   of   the   college   against  the 
high  school.     The  real  source  of  the  trouble  is  to  be  found 
in  the  primary  and  elementary  grades.     The  years  spent  in 
these  grades  are  vital  in  making  or  marring  a  child's  literary 
taste.      There    must    be    first,    appreciative    reading    which, 
through  sympathy,  will  bring  the  reader  into  closer  possible 
contact    with    the    mind    of    the    writer.      Later,    the    critical 
study;  but  without  the  former,  the  appreciation  of  literature 
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will  IT  formal  rather  than  '-•••nniik-  and  \itah  li  is  a  mis- 
take in  sul>-i itutr  tin-  remarks  i>t"  critics  for  acquaintance 

with     tllr     Wiks     tin-niseis  r-.         It      must      IM-      relllemliered     tliat 

the    larue   proportion    of   student-    do   ii"i  "iidary 

schools,    lii-iirc.    it    is    imperative    that    tin-    widest    opportunity 
'\i-n    them    in    tlu-ir    pn-pai  at  imi    for    life    while    they    are 
in    the    elementary    sch 

Near  what  prominent  educators  ha\e  t"  saj  to  n-.  "The 
Uplifting  of  the  deiii'  •«•  rat  ir  masses  depends  iipun  the  im- 
planting at  -fln>"K  i  .1"  the  taste  f"i'  L' 1  readiiu  "  "  I  he  9 

in  t-ai-li  -jrade  is  |,i  he  dmie  l>v  the  (earlier  in  the  li'jht  <•('  tin- 
COUTJ  :  wliidr  and  aci-i  irdin  :•  \»  the  final  ends  aimed 

at."      "The    -npreme   aim    nf   literary   and    linguist  i,-    trainiiiL- 
the    f'irniatii'll    "f    character.       Tliis    iiudndes    and    trans,  eml- 
all    c.ther   aims,   and    it    is    I.e.  aiise    it    j,    ;in    aim    which    ran    In- 
nii'i-'  lively    rea!i/ed    liy    Literature    and     I  Mian 

•n\    i. ther   study,   that    Literature   l>v   almost    i-i>mm<iii    • 
sent     must     hold     the     central     and     il>  iininat  in-     place     in     »ur 
hool     curriculum."       "Make    happim-s    one    "f    the    distinct 
aims    iif    i-diicatii 'ii,    and    to    this    eml    the    mind    must    l>e    sii|i- 
plied    with    knowledge    which    will    yield    mental  tioii 

Of  inielle.  tnal  deli-lil.'"  "The  teacher  who  would  •.•nidi-  her 
pupils  iii  the  lields  of  literatim-,  must  hers,. If  ftecpient  the 
paths  in  which  she  desires  oil  I  to  t;  "Bo 

well    cliosi-n    are    m-xt    in    importance    t<,    the    |  in    tin- 

ci|ui]>iiu-nt    "f   the    school."      <  Mir    1 ks    then  ••ndarv 

the    M'/I,-  ,/IKI   ;;.•//    is    the    teacher.      "ll"\\    >  an   an    inanimate   me 
rlianic.il    'o  mnd    -jrinder    f>  ster    the    ymwlli    of    anything;    nmcli 
nioi  e   mind   which  m  't    lil  Me    i  l.\    ha\  ir 

-    littered    with    et  vnii'loi'ical    COHlpOSt)    lull    like    a    spirit; 

l.indlim-    itself    at    t'  '  H 

shall    In  kindling  in    whose    inv  >u    then-    i-    no   live 

I    I. nt    all    is    I. unit     "ill     to    a    d< 

with   t' 

in    the    s.-ln  M  d          T.  .  'mmine;    t'  - 

well    as    I"    kindle    the    lire    that    Knriis    not. 

cent  than    the   teacher  wh  h'lis 

in    t  •  ':.        It'  to  bring  tO   him    a'l    that    ^  • 

the   end   that    he   IP  ome    "ii"l'l- 

of    truth,    iiisi:  I  ..    t 
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familiar  with  the  work  of  teachers  and  to  be  conversant  with 
all  their  interests,  especially  along  professional  lines. 
Payne's  "Education  of  teachers,"  Chubb's  "The  Teaching 
of  English"  and  a  similar  book  by  Carpenter,  Baker  and 
Scott,  are  full  of  suggestions  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  work 
with  teachers.  To  put  ourselves  on  the  teacher's  side  is  to 
achieve  our  purpose.  To  make  each  teacher  through  a  lift- 
ing of  the  intelligent  horizon  "the  spectator  of  all  time  and 
of  all  existence"  that  through  his  zeal  in  learning  the  youth 
of  the  land  be  made  "curious  to  learn  and  never  satisfied." 
"There  is  an  old  Grecian  story  to  the  effect  that  the 
great  ones  of  a  certain  place  were  once  presenting  them- 
selves before  Zeus  that  the  greatest  one  should  be  crowned. 
In  the  company  that  had  assembled  to  witness  the  honor 
bestowed,  their  teacher  was  also  present  following  up  with 
interest  the  fortunes  of  his  pupils.  To  the  surprise  of  all  and 
most  to  himself,  who  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  honor, 
Zeus  announced,  'Crown  the  faithful  teacher,  for  he  is  the 
greatest  of  all,  for  he  made  them  all  great.'  "  Were  a  similar 
decision  to  be  made  to-day,  in  the  light  of  modern  methods 
of  education  would  not  the  all  wise  Zeus  bestow  the  laurel 
chaplet  upon  the  librarian,  for  he  is  making  possible  the 
teacher's  greatness? 


THE  LIBR  \KY   \S  A  REINF4  >RCEMENT  <  >!•  THE 

Si  'IK  )<  >L 


<  hie  nf  the  most  remit  disenssJMns  ,,\  this 
treats  it  as  :i  prohk-m  of  reform  in  aids  ami  methods  of 
reading  and  looks  upon  the  lihran's  part  in  tin-  two- 
fold effort  to  hriiiL;  ah«>ut  such  a  reform  as  essentially 
a  "reinfoivement"  of  the  seh.  ml.  It  appeared  as  the 
leading  arti.-le  in  I'ltl'lic  Libraries.  April,  1'Hl,  and  is  hv 
I  )r.  William  I  >awson  h>hiiston,  then  lihrarian  i»i"  (  Chun- 
hia  I  ni\  (.-I'sit)  ,  \e\\  \  Ork 

I  )r.    Johnston   was  horn   in    I'.ssfx   (  enter.  \t..  in    IS/1 
and  graduated  at    I'.rown  I  'niversi|\   in   1X').^    Ai'tertearh 
in^  first   in   the    I  "ni\  -ersit  y   of    Miehi.^an   and   then    in   his 
iihiti'i',    he    heeanu-    an    assistant    in    the    I  ,ihrar\     oi 
ss,  and  uas  the  I.ihrarian  of  the   I    .  S.    I'.nrean  <>! 
lOlneation    until    l''l)'i   \\hen   he  luvame    I.ihrarian   of  I  '.  « 
Inmhia   I  'ni\  i-rsi|y.   \c\\    N'oik  <   il\.      In    I'M  I  he  aercpti-.] 
the  lihrariaiiship  of  tin-   I'nhlie  l.ihraix    of  Si.   Paul.   Minn. 

MI,,-    ,,)'    ,,iir    m,,~i    riniiiciil    crilir    .    llrm\     Sr.:  ' 

in    ;i    recent    eSSE)     lli.it     tin-    1'iililir    s,-l  .....  I,    .iinl    HIM 
s\^t.ni    i.i'   .  rln.  .iin.ii    sii|i|.|\    tin-   ci.iiilni"iis   lli.  n    in.ik<-    .1    o.i>l 

in.,|>    |,i,^^il,l,-        Tin-    trin.  nk    is    Hue    rli"llL;li    t"    In-    \\"illi\ 

iii    i  ;  1  1  e  1  1  1  1   consideration, 

I  II    tile    evolution    •  Meld       .  .|'    liiell    have    ln-ell     Mir 

CCeded    h\     niol,,    ,.t"    men,    ami    111    the    i-volulioii    .•!     the    m»1> 
the    ^houtinc    nioh    has    1,,-,-n    siipc  i  -e,h  .|    hv     the    r.  nioh 

No    one    will,    I    think.    .|ins|i,,|i    that    this    ,  haiu-e    ha-    IM-.-II    in 
the    .lireetioii    ol    |,i  .    and    I  <  vv    will    i|lliM|..|l    SCrJOUSly    the 
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possibility  of  further  progress.  The  reading  mob  may  grad- 
ually be  organized  into  societies  of  thoughtful  men,  mindful, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  best  traditions  of  human  culture,  and 
on  the  other  hand  open  to  the  latest  revelations  of  science. 
From  a  certain  point  of  view,  then,  our  problems  of  edu- 
cational reform  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  problems 
of  reform  in  aims  and  methods  of  reading,  and  a  new  sig- 
nificance attaches  to  the  place  of  literature  among  instru- 
ments of  culture  and  to  the  library  among  institutions  of 
learning. 

VALUE   OF   GENERAL   READING 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  disabuse  our- 
selves of  the  notion  that  the  mastery  of  a  few  standard  books 
is  all  that  is  essential  to  culture.  This  was  in  a  measure  true 
when  science  was  still  in  its  infancy  and  literature  was 
philosophical  or  didactic,  but  now  that  it  is  scientific  or  de- 
scriptive the  idea  is  most  untrue.  Another  notion  which  is 
productive  of  mischief  is  that  books  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds:  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of 
power,  the  one  class  being  exclusive  of  the  other.  Those  who 
would  cultivate  science  for  science's  sake,  and  those  who 
would  cultivate  literature  for  literature's  sake,  may  consent 
to  such  a  classification;  but  those  who  value  books  for  their 
use  know  that  the  literature  of  knowledge  is  more  powerful 
than  anyone  can  estimate,  and  that  the  literature  of  power 
contains  knowledge  of  the  utmost  value.  In  place,  then,  of 
the  reading  of  a  few  books  I  would  urge  the  reading  of  many, 
and  in  place  of  the  reading  of  one  book  for  knowledge  and 
another  for  pleasure  I  would  urge  the  reading  of  those  books 
of  knowledge  which  give  most  pleasure.  In  other  words,  I 
would  urge  the  importance  of  general  reading,  and  such 
changes  in  methods  of  reading  as  will  make  general  reading 
possible. 

The  value  of  books  has  always,  I  believe,  been  over- 
estimated, but  the  value  of  the  right  reading  of  books  has 
always  been  underestimated.  It  is  only  as  we  learn  to  read 
that  books  gain  real  value,  and  it  is  only  as  we  learn  to  read 
them  with  discrimination  and  rapidity  that  their  value  to  us 
becomes  considerable.  The  illiterates  are,  indeed,  little 
poorer  than  those  who  are  debauched  by  indiscriminate 
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reading,    or    those    \\lio   arc   content    with    a    few    fragment  -    ol 
tin-    literature    1.1'    tin-    wrlrl.      Tin-    failure    .  ,|'    tin-    lil.rary    has 
i    ill    allowing    too    much    license    in    tin-    u-e    oi  .llcc- 

tions   and    in    requiring   little   except    tin-    return    ,  ,t"   tin-    books. 
'I'lie    failure    nf    the    -clioo]    has    heen    in    attempting    \»    • 
tin-    impossible    from    reader-,    and    after    a    few    years'    efl 
abandoning    them     alto-ether;     in     undertakini,-    detailed     and. 
tn   the    majority,   distasteful    studies    of    a    few    standard    works. 
and  in   making;  of  leading  a  vocal  exercise  instead  of  a  mental 

one  In  .short,  the  library  lacks  teachers  and  the  teachers 
lack  libraries.  I  low  can  the  two  lie  brought  together?  l|o\v 
<an  the  one  be  put  in  position  to  supply  what  i>  lacking  in  the 
other?  How  can  the  library  reinforce  the  school,  and  the 
s. -hi  iol  reinfi  tree  the  librar\  ': 

In    the   discussion   of   this   question   we   must    iir-i    of   all 
.•ni/c    that    the    library    is    an    integral    ,,an    of    the    educa 
lioiial    -\stem      nut    an    adjunct    (,f    the    school    merely,    but    a 
sary     complement     of     it.       'I),,  ,,|     stands     f,  ,r     ||lr 

acquisition  ..f  knowledge  in  -|.«-cial  subject-;  th,-  libraiv  for 
the  rounding  out  of  this  knowledge  Tin  school  bbiar\  fur 

ill-he-    the   cullateral    reading    of   earlier    Mars.    t|1(.   , munily 

library    furnishes    the    reading    of    later    vear-. 

(  ul.l  A  I  IK  At.     l'|  AHING 

The    work    of    our    earlier     -d 1-     \\a-    ba-i-d     upon     the 

ics    in    literature   and    textbooks    in    science       The   arm 
'lion     thus    given     to    I:K      ,1  lias    been     \\ilhdra\\n 

\\  e  no\\   recognize  that  the  classics  are  not  all  that  is  m 

to    life    and    that    great    book-   are    imt    the    only    : 1    ones 

\\ltll     llie     rajHil     de\  <  lo|iment      of     science,     tOO,     the     te\lbo,,k 

i.   hem::    superseded   l>\    the   lecture   and   the   laboratorj        \t 

the    same    time,    both     in    the     -tud\     ol     lit'  lalure    an. I    in     the 

-tlld\     of    s,   lelli'e,     •,•  Sling     the     Heed     .if     slipp!  elllcll 

t.n\     reading        'I  he    dob's    which     ue    hand     out     ill     th. 
loom    we    tind    ma\     paupeii/e    tin-    pupil,    not    eiiti.h    him        \\  c 
may     give     him     learililH.1.     but     U  e     must,     u  e     h.i\e     decid.-.l.     Clll 
tivalc     in     him     the     ability     to     Irani          I  In      ."inniou     s,  i 
studies    n-pie    cut    ..ills     a    |iatl.    lh..|ii'h    pitha|.s    an     important 

part,  ot  the  commonwealth  of  litetaiuic  and    icienci       I'upiU 

mils)    be    made    .1  •.'  ai  .     ,  ,|    |  h,      \  .,    •     i  ,    , '  i;,       ,  .•     !   • 
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have  not  been  made  common  property,  they  must  be  en- 
couraged to  explore  these  realms  and  make  them  their  own. 
They  cannot  do  this  alone,  nor  can  their  teachers  travel  very 
far  with  them.  Their  guides  must  be  books,  and  he  is  the 
best  explorer  who  knows  best  how  to  employ  those  guides. 
For  this  reason  the  use  of  public  libraries  by  school  children 
and  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  school  buildings  is  en- 
couraged and  instruction  in  reading,  in  science  and  in  liter- 
ature takes  more  and  more  the  form  of  instruction  in  the 
use  of  books. 

VACATION  READING 

But  while  we  have  pretty  well  defined  the  place  of  books 
in  our  school  work  and  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
collateral  reading  in  classroom  study,  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
appreciated  fully  the  importance  of  the  elective  courses  in 
reading  pursued  at  home  during  vacations,  on  holidays,  and 
at  other  times.  These  supplement  in  a  notable  manner  the 
required  reading  of  the  school. 

In  the  choice  of  our  textbooks  and  in  our  collateral 
reading  we  have  been  influenced  by  the  immediate  demands 
of  society  and  by  the  spirit  of  specialization.  The  test  of  our 
ability  has  been  our  success  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  traditions  and  customs  of  society  and  in  satisfying  its 
wants,  and  schools  have  been  esteemed  in  as  far  as  they 
have  furthered  success  in  these  particulars. 

But  the  need  of  the  individual,  especially  during  the 
earlier  years  of  life,  must  be  considered  also.  We  should 
not  be  made  to  conform  by  process  of  inquisition  or  drill, 
nor  should  we  be  converted  into  specialists  before  we  have 
reached  years  of  discretion.  The  individual  must  be  al- 
lowed to  find  his  place  in  society  for  himself,  and  there  is 
hardly  any  better  way  for  him  to  find  himself  and  his  own 
world  than  in  those  general  excursions  among  books  which 
are  possible  during  vacations  and  holidays.  Then  one  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  keep  step  with  others  of  his  own  class. 
He  may  follow  heroes  in  their  adventures,  and  in  company 
with  the  world's  discoverers  may  pass  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  the  known  world  into  the  mysterious  regions  of  the  un- 
known. It  is  in  the  hours  thus  spent  that  the  reader,  the 
younger  reader  as  well  as  the  older  one,  becomes  acquainted 
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with    tin-    Millennial,    though    intangible,    benefits    of 
reading,    hears    the    tiling    most    ui.rlli    hearing,    and    sees    tin- 
things  ninst  W'irtli   seeing. 

Tliis  general  rcadin.L;  of  -<  -li<"'l  children  presents  a  nota- 
ble opportunity  for  i  -i  i  -i  iperatioii  between  -chool  ami  lihrarv 
Tin-  -cho,,I  is  interested  in  it  nm  nierel\  i'..r  it-  .  -tin.  at  i<>nal 
value,  hut  because  i>l'  its  rrlatii'ii  \«  smnc  nl'  tin-  |iri  iMi-m  s  nl' 
srhoo]  or^ani/atiou  ami  administration.  <  >f  these  problems 
"Mr  Hi'  tin-  most  serious  in  tin-  lar-e  school-  i>  the  iTnuilnl 
currii'iiluin.  This  invulvcs  child  lalmr  nf  a  dcplnralih-  l>|»- 
lead-  t"  nn-i-lianii-al  u.irk  nil  the  |iart  <>\  the  ]uipil  rather  tliau 
inli  llectnal  wurk.  and  de\rh.ps  the  jinwrr  In  ari|iiire.  lull  iml 
In  dn.  S"tiie  nl"  tin-  >uhjr(-ts  -hmihl  lie  transferred  fnun  the 
i-'>nr-,  of  -indy  and  inri  irjn  irated  in  courses  of  reading  \\  e 

may  in  tin-  \\.i\    secure  some  of  the  advantages  ulii.-h  ruine 

irmu  a  c.  iinl.iiied  s\Mein  .  .|"  required  and  elertixr  stinlie-  in 
the  higher  schools,  Some  "I  the  advantages  \\hi.h  nlilain  in 
the  ]»ass  and  Imnur  examinations  ill  Kii'^land. 

lii    the    smaller    -rhunls,    mi    the    nlher    hand,    the    pruldeiii 
i-    nf    the    uppiisite    kind.      There    there    are    not     it.i.  In  r-    and 
courses   «-n<>UL;li.      A    reeent    rcpurt    »i   the    1'nited    States    (   ,,m 
missiiiiier    n|'     I- 'duration     -Imws     that     one  third     of    the     hii^h 

s,  1 1    pupils   in    the    1'nited    Slates   arc    in    schools    haNinu    not 

more  than  three  leaelu-rs,  and  in  the  majority  "|  element. u  \ 
school-  tin-re  is  not  mon-  ilian  one  leather  In  -n.  li  schools 
a-  these  the  lilifary  inn  |  .inlv  In-  made  an  impoitaiit 

adjnni  I    to    the    other    activities    of    the    school. 

P.nt.  however  much  we  are  embarrassed  1>\  the  inllncss 
.,f  ,,ur  COUrse  of  study  in  si. me  places  and  hy  it-  po\ 
in  others,  the  fundamental  problem  in  all  our  schools  \3  that 
of  humaui/iiiL;  our  studies  It  is  ,,nlv  a-  the\  BUbsefVC  the 
ends  of  so,  i;il  or  nmral  education  that  Schools  ju-til\  thi-ir 
maintenance  a-  public  institution-.  \nd  heie  again  the 
librarv  proves  a  ii-ilul  ally,  for  in  it  may  be  loiind  recorded 
imt  merely  the  thoughts  and  deed-  .  men.  fragmentary 

and   disiomted.   but    the    whole    storj    of    their    llVCS  i    then-    mas 

be     .!  red     the     hal.  I    Ol      I  '  'mail,   e     which     sh'l  •-  el  \ 

man;    there    ma\     be    le.id    the    uoid-    l..\altv.    hoiioi.    COUrl 

love.     These    an    no   textbook    terms,   but    ilu-v    ha\.-    then 

value,   for   \\oid      are    poueiful    mak.  f|   "I    what    tin  \     -i.in.l 
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Whether,  then,  one  considers  the  relation  of  the  library 
to  the  extent  of  the  course  of  study  or  to  its  content,  one  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  work  of  the  schools  may  be 
enriched  as  much  by  a  well-organized  library  service  as  by 
the  improvement  of  the  teachers  and  teaching  processes  or 
by  additions  to  the  course  of  study  or  the  reorganization  of  it. 

SCHOOL     EXTENSION 

A  second  notable  opportunity  for  co-operation  between 
school  and  library  is  presented  by  the  various  forms  of  con- 
tinuation schools  and  classes.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  cities  of  25,000  and  over  in  this  country  about  40  per 
cent  only  remain  in  school  until  they  enter  the  eighth  grade, 
and  about  8  per  cent  only  finish  the  high  school  course.  As 
long  as  this  is  true  auxiliary  educational  agencies  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  among  these  agencies  none,  in  my 
opinion,  may  be  made  of  greater  importance  than  the  library. 
By  the  library  here  I  mean  the  institution  and  not  merely 
the  collection  of  books.  If  our  education  were  complete 
when  we  leave  school,  a  collection  of  books  to  which  we 
might  refer  and  from  which  we  might  borrow  would  be  suffi- 
cient. But  as  it  is  the  library  service  is  far  more  important 
than  the  books.  There  cannot  be  a  library  without  a  li- 
brarian, and  there  cannot  be  a  good  library  without  many 
library  assistants.  The  older  community  and  school  libraries 
were  unsuccessful  simply  because  of  the  failure  to  recognize 
this  fact,  and  we  to-day  will  fail  to  make  libraries  true  insti- 
tutions of  learning  wherever  and  whenever  we  neglect  to 
provide  adequate  library  service.  The  library  cannot  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  take  the  place  of  the  col- 
lege, nor  can  it  even  take  the  place  of  the  high  school,  but  it 
should  be  so  organized  as  to  help  those  who  are  unable  to 
attend  college  or  high  school,  and,  indeed,  all  those  who 
wish  to  continue  their  studies  after  school. 

COORDINATION  OF  SCHOOL  AND  LIBRARY 

The  earlier  public  libraries  devoted  much  of  their  energy 
to  work  with  children,  but  more  recently  they  have  attempted 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  young  artisan  also,  the  business 
man,  and  the  farmer.  The  public  library  is  in  this  way  be- 
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nincant    :i    part    .  .f    the    t  du.  at  i,  ,n;,]  •    m    ;ls 

tin-   school   library   i-  nf  tin-   schoi  in.     '1'ln-rr   i-  i\,>  <pies- 

timi   a--   t.i   tin-    tendency   in    thi-   directii  m   an.l    its   imp 
there    i-   a    ipte-timi,    hnwever.   \vlictlicr    tliis   multipli*  at  mil    »i 
library    dun.--,    dne-    n..t    mal.  Inn. I 

ancl  lil.rary  iii<.n-  neci  ssary  an.l  cooperation  between  • 
and   librarian-   moi  '         \\'itlmut   careful   nr^ani/atim) 

ur   educational    activity   nir  '      d    n-,    I., 

i.nr    lihrary    •  >]>]«  Ttunit  ics.    and,    nil    tlu-    ctluT    liand. 
our    lilirary    pri\  ili-L;r^    may    In-    .  xercised    at    tlir 
fundamental    training.      An    effort     inn-t    IK-    made,    ll 
i"    ri  \\.irk    i,|"    tin-    sclinii]    and    tin-    wurk    "l' 

tlif    lihr. 

The    r-  ^iil;'(i'  'ii    of    the    \v>rk    i.f    the    -.-hn..!    ha  :pied 

inii.-li    th.iiu'ht        The    r.  'jiilati.!!!    c.f    the    \v..rk    <i|"    the    lihrary 

•     n. i    le^s    ini|).,rtaii'-e;     indeed,     it     is    ..f     perh 
importance,   1"'  iHr   tile    nn»t    jiart    d.>ne    liy   ]>er-"n- 

withoul  .il   training  "r  nee.      l-'i.r   thi- 

it    i>   desjralde   that    the    superintendent    nf   sehn.iK   »h.,nld    l>f 
a    nieini.  -.1   nf   lihrary    trustee-,    and    the    lil.rarian 

a   nietnl.er  nf   tin-    -.•In.., I   Imard.      It    i>   de-iralde   that    lihrarian- 
--hiinld    b  ']    the  .if    the    M-h'i"!-    and    teacher- 

of   the   lihrari.  It    i-,   de^iralde   that    the 

lilir.'i  .irrieil   t.i   -chm.!,  and   the   -iln.nl 

children    lirmpjlil    I  \nd.   In   nieiiti..-  thei 

matter     nnl  'ralde    that    jnipil-    -h"iild    receive    <  redit 

fur   l;l.:.u\    w..rk,   uhether   dntie    in    the    school,   Or    in    the    read 
' 

::catinnal  I-            . .n    \\ hi.  h  -hall   embrace    the   Ii 

i.iai             ell  as  thi  :                                      .    mu-t 

I H-   I  brary   trap 

'"it  Th.                                         wag  the 

If   I  he    '  n-.   and 

pul'l  limit    the   miinti  \    ha\  e   fell    the   intln 

•  .f  it  -  lilir.irv   -eh-  •• 

-npei\i-i..n    and    n  '1\     in    commui 

Ol  'I.    t  he     : 

•n    in    i 

!     lie 

incalculable. 
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'I'his  collection  of  material  may  fittingly  end  \\itli  a 
paper  tracing  back  some  of  the  lie^iiniin^s  «\  the  -ch»ol 
librarx  In  the  early  da\s  of  the  last  century.  The  author, 
Kli/aheth  (',.  I'.alduin,  e«  >ntributcd  it  to  The  /.//>n/rv  JXKT- 
mil  in  l'«>4. 

Lli/abeth  (  i.  I'.alduin  graduated  I'mm  the  \e\v  Jei^e\ 
State  Normal  School  in  IXX.i  and  from  the  (  'olmnhia 
l'nivei>ity  (afterward  \e\v  ^'ork  State)  I.ihi'ary  Seh-.  .  I 
in  1SS'».  She  \va>  lihrarian  of  the  lln-ueiiot  Soeietv 
m  ISS1'-1''},  iT\i>er  in  (  olnmhia  I  'nivfi>ity  catalog^uing 
department  in  lSS('  '''(,  and  ha-  heen  at  the  head  of  the 
l'.r\>"ii  I.ihi'ary  of  Teaelii'|-->'  (  'olle-e,  Xi'\v  ^'orl^.  sinre 
IX'  'M.  Slu-  ha>  leetnred  on  hhrarx  ecouoim  at  several 
institutions  and  ha-  held  office  in  the  State  I.ihrar\  \- 
-oriation  and  the  .\e\v  \  »r\<  Library  Club  at  various 
time-,  s.-rviii^  a-  ]ire-ident  of  the  latter  bod\  in  I''"1'  'I'). 


"'rin>>c  ;uitli"r-  tlirrrl'tnv  arc  t»  IT  read  at  >rlim>l  dial 
sii|i|i|y  iiii^t  a\i"in-  "l"  prmlfiH  c,  niMst  |irinri[ilc-  .•!  mural 
trulli  ami  IIH>>I  matt-rials  l"«ir  conversation,  ami  thcsi-  |MII 

poses  are  l"    •  1  i'\  poets,  oratoi     ami  liistmians  "     IM 

Johnson. 

Many  >u«i;«->liv«'  ami  iiilcrcstiiu;  -latcim-nl-  II.IM-  1>.  ,  n 
inailr  at  \ariiiu>  times  •  •  .uriTiiin^  vaii-Mi,  kimls  ..|  srlio.il 
bliraric-,  hut  there  is  .nu-  ty|n-  wliirli.  in  my  «'|'iiiioii,  lia  ^ 
lint  atlrai'tn!  (In  all  nit  i<  'ii  it  ilcsrfM 

In  tra.ini,'  tin-  MrJL;iii  an<l  i;rai!ual  drvcl.  >pim  lit  i-t"  tin- 
lilirar\  \\liuli  i>  lutiml  in  many  "I  i-nr  |MiMi.  icho  I  and 
al-o  in  ..m  I.  rM  |.ii\at.-  !i  In...  I-  ..l  tO  day,  with  its  dm-  t.|iii|>- 
ninit  ..1  tn.iii  riijit  |.<  ten  thuisaml  \..luni'  ^iiitnu;  tin- 
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best  and  most  modern  literature  in  all  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  this  had  its  begin- 
ning away  back  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  the  old-fashioned  academy.  "A  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitute for  both  sexes,"  a  female  seminary,  or  a  plain  Latin 
school  were  the  terms  used  to  designate  the  same  kind  of 
an  educational  institution,  a  finishing  school,  so  to  speak, 
where  the  budding  youth  was  carried  along  in  the  common 
branches  of  learning  a  little  further  than  could  be  attempted 
in  the  rural  schools  of  that  time. 

The  statistics  and  other  facts  mentioned  in  this  article 
concerning  these  academic  libraries  were  gleaned  from  the 
school  catalogs  covering  -a  period  extending  from  i8-2S  to 
1865. 

These  old  catalogs  furnish  extremely  interesting  read- 
ing and  a  few  quotations  from  them  may  serve  to  throw  light 
on  the  general  character  of  these  institutions  and  call  atten- 
tion to  a  phraseology  that  seems  odd  when  compared  with 
the  twentieth  century  mode  of  expression.  The  academy  was 
a  place  where  "the  instructors  endeavored  to  watch  over  the 
morals  of  their  pupils  with  parental  solicitude  and  strove  to 
inculcate  the  principles  of  polite  deportment."  In  the  con- 
stitution of  one  of  these  schools  the  principal  is  enjoined  to 
teach  the  English,  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  liberal 
arts,  also  "To  delineate  in  their  natural  colors  the  deformity 
and  odiousness  of  vice  and  the  beauty  and  amiableness  of 
virtue."  The  discipline  was  invariably  stated  to  be  mild  but 
firm,  "It  being  considered  the  certainty  rather  than  the 
severity  of  punishment  that  deters  from  crime."  It  was 
the  day  when  the  female  seminary  flourished.  The  young 
women  were  instructed  in  English,  mathematics,  chronology, 
exegesis,  the  art  of  making  and  mending  pens  and  other 
branches  of  polite  learning;  but  all  these  were  subordinated 
to  what  was  termed  the  ornamental  branches,  which  included 
vocal  music,  oil,  bronze,  Grecian  and  Oriental  painting,  black 
and  polychromatic  crayoning,  India  ink  and  pencil  drawing, 
water  colors,  wax  fruit  and  flowers,  inlaying  pearl  and  pellis 
work,  each  $5  extra.  In  the  words  of  one  catalog  "The  fe- 
male department  of  this  institution  is  designed  to  at  once 
strengthen  and  expand  the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  future 
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•ilnr--,  with  tin-  branches  "i   n-iim-d  ami  ornamental  din 

cation    which    arc    tin-    chief    emhelli -him-nt  -    of    \'.  and 

!•'  <  ii' •oiiravjr   tho-e   \irtne-   which   peculiarly  adorn   tin-    female 

characti 

Battle-door  ami  cornella,  tl  -kippin-   rope  ami 

the    -wimj    were    the    feminine    recreations    indulged    in.     "\\hile 

t'i  tli  I'M-  \\lin  ih -.like  1 he-e  mi  nlr-,  1. 1   exercise,  tin-  oeea-ional 

riilr  ami  ramlde  prc-ciit  their  inducement-"  In  :ulililii.n  !•• 
the-e  anin-eiiiriit  -  ma\  In-  mentioned  tin-  excitement  "l"  the 
weekly  meeting-  Hi"  the  literary  ami  dehalin 
winch  i-arli  -cliiud  Ima-ti-d  i,nr  «r  tun  ami  wlii«'li  n-nally 
|.iildi>licd  a  pel  iniliral  railed  the  /  ,-.i!'i,m  ;.T,-,;//;.  the  ln\-lilnl,- 
(iiiinit'iis.  i'f  some  -iirh  fani-ifu!  title.  In  lhi>-e  da\  s  the  -.-lnn-l 
was  long,  the  vacation  -li'Tt  and  Indida-  and  far 

between         \      in    our    ni"dern    3cl Is,    nol    "idy    manner^    ami 

iimral-    \\ere    I«^ked    after,    1-iit    even    the    matter    ni"    e..~tnnie 
metimes    pre~rrilied.       In     one     "Female     in-t  it  nli  "     the 
inmate-,   were   ex|ie.-tei|    )i.   wear   in    \\int'  >ninla\ 

of    pur|ile    nierin.i    \\ith    white    fullar    and    while    ]iantalet-    ami 

'mm  linniiet  trimmed  with  ^arh-t  In  smniner  a  r"l.e 
of  white  with  white  eidlar  and  |iantal--t>  and  Imniiet  iiimnied 
\\ith  -k\  ldii<-.  Jewelry  and  einKn  iiderie,  wen  |"  •  diil.iled. 
in  order  "To  diminish  expense  and  re-train  the  amlnti"ii  ••! 
r\t'  i  di-play."  l''re«|neiit  ly  a  >iileinn  \\ain  ''lit 

)••    the     f"iid    parent     uhn    -,u|>plies    hi-    <  'l'l'-]ii  'in-     will' 
im  iiie\     and     IM  •  :iieat  5.       "B(  I     imli 

a-    i. ne     prineipal     put-     it.     and     says     further    in     vigorous     de 
nnnriatiipii    «i    tin-    repi  el  .      indnl  •  .11    the    part     of 

lit-    pupil-.    "The    triek    ••('    Inlying    cake    and    eamly    i-    in    the 
and    in    tin  d.    \  irii  m-.       It    COStS    im  TI- 

in    headache    (\»   -|n-ak    nf   im   nther   .!•  In  s)    than    all    tlnn-.'~    l.i 
side-.        It     siil"  irditiale  -     the     Intellectual     I"     Ihe     animal         Ii 

•.-     ehildren     lialii'  \n.  -ther     Bi  irelj      tried    I 

still  i.n    tin-    jubj(  't        I  ! .  -niil- 

niv;ht    oil    if   empli.\ed    to    -lied    ludit    mi    tin- 
will    do    lmt    a    trill-  le    ci-in- 
d   with    it-   •                 when    it    -him--   upon    mil 
-tew  -    or    camlii  d     C(  'iif.  - 

I  lav  in-      taken      I  In-      SUpCrl  ''ial      -if  the 

features  oi  the  •  •'<!  time  a>  adi-my. 
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In  a  recent  work  on  some  of  our  best  known  secondary 
schools,  the  gymnasium,  chapel,  dining  hall  and  dormitory 
are  fully  described,  while  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to 
the  library.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  early  catalogs  of 
these  schools  the  library  is  either  slighted  or  ignored  al- 
together. The  school  announcement  of  to-day  devotes  a 
generous  portion  of  its  contents  to  a  description  of  the  li- 
brary, accompanied  by  one  or  more  illustrations.  In  the 
old  catalog,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  considerable 
patience  and  ingenuity  to  discover  any  mention  whatsoever 
of  this  department  of  the  institution.  Sometimes  it  occupies 
a  paragraph  by  itself  in  very  fine  print  in  the  back  of  the 
catalog,  but  more  frequently  it  is  listed  among  numerous 
other  advantages  and  special  attractions,  such  as  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  globes,  minerals, 
petrifactions,  manikins,  artificial  skeletons,  air  pumps  and 
other  facilities  offered  to  the  youthful  mind  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  In  one  catalog  a  "choice  library"  is  thought- 
lessly deposited  among  thirteen  pianos,  two  melodeons,  one 
organ  and  a  cabinet  of  geological  specimens.  When  deemed 
of  sufficient  worth  to  call  for  special  mention,  the  library 
is  disposed  of  in  such  brief  terms  as  "The  academic  library 
is  of  much  value.  The  books  are  in  good  condition,"  or  we 
are  informed  that  "The  library  is  fitted  up  in  chaste  and 
elegant  style  in  a  room  51  x  34  ft." 

None  of  the  earlier  catalogs  are  illustrated,  and  in  one 
only  of  the  several  hundred  examined  was  found  a  picture 
of  the  library,  which  in  this  case  bore  a  regrettable  re- 
semblance to  a  museum,  with  the  inevitable  mummy  and 
other  relics  of  a  bygone  age.  The  room  must  have  exerted 
a  most  depressing  effect  upon  all  who  had  the  temerity  to 
enter  it. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  books 
were  not  as  liberal  as  in  these  days.  In  one  institution  the 
students  could  draw  books  on  alternate  Fridays,  when  the 
library  was  open  from  8:30  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  for 
the  return  of  books  and  from  3  to  3:30  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon for  taking  them  out.  Students  who  had  any  demerit 
marks  or  had  not  been  punctual  in  attendance  were  deprived 
of  the  privileges  of  the  library.  Teachers  had  access  at 
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all    times   ami   could    1.  In   another 

•awn   from    i  to  a 

urilay    afterm >•  n.       In    another,    tin-    library    w.i 
-indent-   one  .    .UK!    a  twem 

tin-    UTin    u.i-    paid     by    th..,r    win,    wi-hed     the     ; 
Hi    takinu    book-    t<>    tlicr  "no    charge    is    made 

for  'pedias." 

One    ii:  5    in   "  \    rcadii. 

rioii-    pa  .    literary,    political    and    religion-    cha; 

open    to    -indent-    by    paying   one    -hillin-j    per    quart' 

. \notliiT  had  a  reading  room  which  contained  daily 
and  weekly  papers  and  maL'a/im-  for  the  use  of  which  a 
tax  of  fifty  cc-i  ted  from  each  -indent. 

er.tl   y(  ara  later  tin's  tax   was   increa-e.l    to   "He  doll.  'here 

is  no  other  library  fund."     In   another  school,   -Indent-   could 
take    out    hook-    every    Friday    afternoon    and    preceden 
choice  i-  in  accordance'  with   their  relative   -cho]ar-hip  during 
the  week.     <  >nly  in  rare  <  •  re  the  libraries  open  oft 

than   once   a   \\ 

A-    no   definite    income    wa-    provided    for    the    -npp'Tt    of 

•  libraries,  their  growth  wa-  uncertain  and  irregular. 
In  one  -chool  a  -mall  tine  \\a-  imp.i-ed  for  any  infringement 
of  the  rule-  or  any  breach  of  -ood  order  in  the  da--  room 
and  the  tine  wa-  appropriated  to  increase  the  faciliti. 

•iinvc    room.      Tin-    would    seem    to    be    a    C8SC    when    it 
;rly   justifiable    "to   do   e\il    that    ijood    may    come."       \ 

ral  -tati-ment  wa-  frequently  made  that  "The  library 
and  apparatus  will  be  iir  to  time"  without 

Specifyil  -    and    mean<.      <  hie    catalog    ;^ive-    the    number 

(>i    volume-     in     the     library    ami     -tate-     that     "Addition-    are 
mad'  . •;"   but    for   twenty-ti  ir-    tiie    -ame    nninber 

of   book  ••     orded.    whi>  h    would    lead    t«>   the    inf'  that 

the   library  VftTt    not    i|iiite   accurate    or    that    a    mo-t 

nnu-nal    and    commendable    weedimr    out     p] 

tuted    each     year.       On<  ha-     "a     small     library     which 

•lally    f(  •       from    a    few  Hi    don- 

or-."     Another   c.v  that    "I'onation^    to   Our    library 

very    a'-i-eptald.    "      In    another,    "New    and    I 
lectcd  with  k'rcat  care  arc  added  each  vear"  and  "An  enc\ 
pedia    and    scientific    hooks    were    given    by    frir' 

13 
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enterprising  principal  devised  the  ingenious  method  of  found- 
ing a  library  for  his  pupils  by  asking  them  to  lay  aside  for 
a  week  their  candy  money  and  apply  it  to  the  purchase  of 
books.  He  considered  this  a  far  better  way  than  spending 
it  for  sweetmeats.  Sometimes  as  a  reward  he  read  aloud 
to  his  pupils  the  books  thus  purchased.  In  the  constitution 
dated  17/8  of  one  of  our  most  famous  secondary  schools, 
after  specific  directions  given  to  the  trustees  as  to  their 
powers  and  duties,  the  branches  to  be  taught  are  enumerated. 
The  master  is  then  enjoined  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
health  of  the  scholars  and  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry 
by  encouraging  manual  labor,  gardening,  etc.,  "So  far  as 
it  is  consistent  with  the  cleanliness  and  the  inclination  of 
their  parents."  The  fruit  of  their  labor  "Shall  be  applied 
at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees  for  procuring  a  library  or  in 
some  other  way  increasing  the  usefulness  of  this  seminary." 
Thus  early  in  our  educational  history  were  the  practical  re- 
sults of  manual  training  and  the  desirability  of  a  school 
library  recognized. 

The  collections  of  the  library  were  often  supplemented 
in  various  ways.  In  most  of  the  schools  one  or  more  literary 
societies  flourished,  and  these  possessed  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms  which  were  accessible  to  the  members.  An  insti- 
tution which  is  described  as  "a  safe  retreat  for  virtuous 
young  men  and  women"  maintained  two  literary  societies 
which  had  well  selected  libraries.  Another  school  where 
"as  many  as  forty  pious  students  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  have  been  at  one  time"  offers  the  use  of  the 
well  selected  libraries  of  two  literary  societies  and  "a  neatly 
furnished  hall  supplied  with  literary  periodicals."  The 
president  of  one  school  states  that  his  private  library  is 
accessible  to  the  pupils.  Sometimes  collateral  reading  was 
encouraged  by  requesting  students  to  bring  with  them  from 
home  such  histories  as  they  possessed,  also  standard  poetic 
works,  concordances,  commentaries,  atlases,  both  celestial 
and  terrestrial,  scientific  works,  etc.  The  means  for  making 
accessions  to  the  library,  then,  were  largely  through  gifts 
and  by  fees  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  a  year  charged  on 
the  school  bill  among  the  extras,  and  reading  facilities  were 
increased  by  the  use  of  the  society  libraries  and  by  the  few 
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hooks  which  tin-  |ni|>ils  were  able  t<>  hrinvr  from  home.  In 
one  institution  in  order  t"  encourage  a  generous  iiiipul-e 
toward  tlu-  lilir;iry  mi  the  part  of  -uch  pupil-  a-  ••  \\ned  books 
the>  arc  told,  a-  a  li.iit.  tliat  if  they  choose  t"  donate  to  the 

library    a    lti.uk    <>r    1 k-    of    standard    character    of    the    value 

<.f  "lie   d'.llar   their   names   shall    he    inserted    in    th.  and 

they    will    In-    pi  memorial    in    the    years    to   come. 

6    "t"   these    lil.raries    varies    from    j;o   to 

and  nothing  ean  Letter  express  the  benign  attitude  of  the 
tearliers  toward  them  •  >r  the  estimate  in  wliioli  they  \vere 
lidd  than  further  ^notations  from  the  .school  pp.. -perm-.  It 
is  said  of  a  lihrary  ointaiuin.  al  hundred  volumes, 

"amoim   :in    ,|u.   nieans   of  culture   and    refinement    afforded    to 
ols   iion.-   should   he   more   appreciated    than   this   rare   and 
costly    collection.''      <»ne    in-titutr    boast-    of    a    -mall    lihrary 

•     Sunday    reading,    "not    only    good    1 k-.    htn     -uc'h    irood 

hook-  a-  \\ill  he  read."  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
libraries  \ve  find  that  nearly  all  contained  cyclopedia-,  and 
standard  works  in  hi-tory,  science,  philology,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  biography  an<l  general  literature.  In  one 

school    the    1 k-    wep  -eil    with    reference    to    the    needs 

of    the    instructors,    whose    aim    it    was    to    teach    their    pupils 
how    to    u-e    a    library.       In    another    school    the    library 
beep  ted   with    Lin-at   care  and   afforded   every  opportunity 

for   literary   culture.      In    many    case-    the    library    is    d> 
a-    "  ."    "useful."    "miscellaneous,"    "a|tpropriate    for 

purpose,   of   !'•  and    perusal." 

Obma  were  al-o  maintained,  either  -eparately 
or  a-  part  of  the  library,  and  these  were  supplied  with  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  papers,  both  secular  and  religion-.  The 
j)U|iil-  of  one  -chool  were  not  permitteil  to  read  any  t 

•  pt    th"sr    on    tile    in    tin-    library.    HOI  '•  ed    any 

books   in    their   possession  '    the    1'iblr   and    I1-  .ok. 

That    habit  -  !mu    \vi  I  •    pupils 

in     tlio-.  indisputable    evid  :     "t" 

•i    at    the   end    "f   the    year,       \    papier    r 
stand    v.  •  -ented     f'tr    excellence     in     Latin     i  D,    a 

fruit    for    l''iiL:iish    -Indies,    \\  1 
Shakes], car,-     ••  d     for    men!  i.riou,    \\ork    in 
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The  attitude  of  the  scholastic  mind  toward  reading  and 
books  may  be  judged  still  further  from  the  following  state- 
ment copied  from  a  catalog  dated  1853:  "Though  larger  li- 
braries in  colleges  are  of  no  great  value  to  the  pupils  who 
have  not  or  ought  not  to  have  much  time  for  promiscuous 
reading  which,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  detracts  from  the 
success  and  value  of  the  daily  recitations,  an  assortment  of 
books,  if  judicious,  is  important."  In  another  catalog,  dated 
1834,  we  read:  "A  library  is  another  species  of  furniture 
necessary  to  the  success  of  a  literary  institution.  This  in 
colleges  is  always  admitted,  but  in  academies,  though  such 
extensive  collections  of  books  are  not  needed,  yet  to  some 
extent  they  are  equally  indispensable.  Works  of  reference 
.  .  .  together  with  a  selection  in  history  and  general  lit- 
erature at  least,  should  be  furnished  for  the  benefit  of  teach- 
ers and  students.  ...  A  good  library  not  only  gives  a 
character  to  an  institution  but  furnishes  the  means  and  oper- 
ates as  a  stimulus  upon  the  student  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge."  Another  catalog  states  that  "it  has  a  large 
and  well  selected  library  free  of  charge  to  all  students  who 
may  thus  employ  spare  moments  otherwise  wasted  and  thus 
acquire  a  taste  for  reading  as  well  as  much  valuable  informa- 
tion." Another  teacher  expresses  the  opinion  that  if  care  is 
exercised  in  the  selection  a  great  variety  of  instructive  and 
entertaining  books  may  be  collected,  such  as  are  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  more  advanced  students. 

Because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  female  seminary,  wom- 
an's interest  in  books  and  reading  attracted  the  attention 
of  eminent  educators  of  the  day.  The  principal  of  one  of 
these  schools  says  that  "the  library  contains  the  works  of 
such  authors  as  are  most  approved  in  female  education." 
An  article  in  an  educational  journal  dated  1827  deplores 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  teachers  in  female  schools 
because  of  the  want  of  suitable  books  to  consult.  In  a 
journal  of  later  date  we  are  informed  that  free  government 
has  restored  to  woman  her  proper  rank  in  the  creation.  "It 
is  most  delightful  to  observe  her  moral  and  intellectual  ele- 
vation by  means  of  our  primary  school  and  female  seminary 
and  how  without  books  .  .  .  are  the  daughters  of  the 
state  to  obtain  that  knowledge  which  is  so  desirable  in  the 
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character  of  a  femali  Menti<  min^  the   fart   that   she  U   f,  ,r- 

l>i<lilrn    from    apin-ariny    in    business    eir 

fruiii    all    that    .stimula  M-ht    ami    action    in    J 

tin-    \vriti-r    says:    "\\'ith"iit    .  to    I k-  'ined 

to     ignorant  '     incapacity,     which     in     time     \\ill     K-a<l    to 

mental    feebleness    ami    iml"  .iin    \ve    read    that    al- 

though   domestic    duties    may   i>re\eiit    •  and 

affliction,   it"   the   youn^  \v>man   has   acquired   a   ta-te-  fur   : 
in;,r   she   ran    enter   .it    l<-a-t    into   the    pleasure-    »i   literary   pur- 
suits. 

It    is    intef  I  n    \vhat    id-  '.    at    that 

peril. d     i-r,m-criiin.ir    t'  :,(iok-     suitalde    i»r    a 

sclio..]   lihrary,  il.ility   c.f  rnltivatin-    the 

hal>it    in    yuni;    |ie"]jle.    and    the    effects,    i-m-tirial    and    \«-r- 
riii-i"iis,    i.f    <'staldi-hi:  ••  •!    lil'r  and 

r.  iii-er\  ativc    element    amon.q-    the     ped.  f    that     ilay 

rl'iulitf<l  that  any  pood  could  result  fr<>m   -ucl:  I  hey 

questioned   the  •  v   ..f   1  and   a^ru-ed   tin- 

srllim.r,  fr<>m  mercenary  i:  .  material  that  \vas  calcu 

to  poison,  rather  than  edify,  the  youthful  mind.     'I 
that  hooks  of  a  partisan  or  sectarian  nature  mi-ht   l>\ 

nid    if    •  :    liy    the    infantile 

population   mi-lit  i  1   or  religious   contro 

pulilic    of   that    day,   it    seems,    priiletl    it-elf    on    its    thirst 

for  km  In    •  n    estimation    it    !••  I  to  "a 

Therefore  Ii. .v,  the  danger  in  pi  ;tin^ 

d  lilira-  this  thirst   ' 

the   hal.  uch    rcadiiu    and    therehy    inducimj    mental 

at    t!  G     "f    phy-ica!     and     moral    de\  idopmcnt.       Mr. 

d    to    Ii  !    lihrarie-    the    lioldiy    of    the 

day:   it   \voiiM   •  My  do   much   evil.      If  n   the   . 

a   tlo,,d   «.f  evil  dy   to   rush    in."      1 1 

1C,    1'iit    he    Rial  m<-    dark    alh:  .vho 

: 'limit  ies   t"  put    im  'iiey   into  • 

i b  1  y  t o  t h i  1 1  e i        Hi 

mem'  .ilualde    fot  Ide. 

a     1.. .    '  .1     an     edition     of     "I1 

\vliirli   ha-  l.r.-ii   rewritten   for  children   minus  the   ilhis" 
particnlai  1\    I  h. 

•ever;.  In-    p 
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like  that  of  Bunyan  should  not  be  defaced  by  illustrations 
that  must  necessarily  be  injurious  in  tendency."  Another 
book  which  he  would  like  to  add  to  the  preceding  and  one 
which  he  thought  very  few  knew  about  was  "A  child's  book 
on  the  soul,"  by  Gallaudet.  He  considered  this  very  valu- 
able and  had  found  it  a  great  favorite  with  his  pupils.  His 
contemporaries  call  attention  to  "the  immoral  and  unhappy 
tendencies  of  badly  selected  libraries"  and  the  doubtful 
utility  of  school  libraries  under  any  circumstances.  Opposed 
to  this  conservative  element  were  a  few  who  advocated  a 
small  library  of  the  best  books  selected  perhaps  by  the  par- 
ents. The  important  feature  in  their  opinion  was  to  read 
fewer  books  and  to  read  them  more  thoroughly.  There 
were  others  who  were  still  more  radical  and  who  maintained 
that  school  libraries  necessarily  must  exert  a  good  influence 
upon  the  younger  generation,  that  books  could  make  up  for 
deficient  schools,  that  children  could  get,  in  a  measure,  an 
education  by  reading  when  the  schools  failed  to  give  it. 

Horace  Mann  recommended  "the  introduction  of  well 
selected  school  libraries  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  public 
sentiment,  alluring  both  the  young  and  the  old  to  the  more 
substantial  pleasures  of  the  mind  and  to  efforts  of  self-im- 
provement." 

The  following  plea  is  both  forcible  and  picturesque,  and 
although  put  forth  over  sixty  years  ago,  its  application 
would  serve  just  as  righteous  a  cause  to-day:  "Bell,  book 
and  candle  used  to  be  the  appointed  means  for  putting  the 
devil  to  an  ignominious  flight,  and  the  last  two  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  even  now,  if  they  be  used  aright." 
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